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Ast. I. The Courfe of Hannibal over the Alps afcertained. By Joln 
Whitaker, B.D. Reé€tor of Ruan Lanyhorne, Cornwall. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp.670. 123. Boards. Stockdale. 1704. 


HE charzcter of Mr. Whitaker for learning and ingenuity 

is well eftablifhed; and the fubject of the prefent work is 
nighly interefting, on account both of the great reputetion of 
Hannibal, and of the fingular nature of the country through 
which he marched, and which exhibits, at every ftep, fcenes 
of fublimity and wild magnificence: filling the mind with a 
kind of pleafing terror, and feeming to bea fuitable accom- 
paniment in the train of a warrior, whofe forefight provided 
againft every poflible contingency, whofe vigour furmounted 
every obitacle, and whofe ambition afpired to the conqueft of 
the world, 

It has been obferved that the firft books, which we read with 
attention and pleafure, influence our tafte and opinions ever 
afterward, There is fcarcely a fchool-boy who has not been 
attracted by the atchievements of Hannibal ; and the attachment 
which we feel for the great names of antiquity has fomething 
in it of the nature of friendfhip: we are interefted in the moft 
minute particulars relating to them; and, by an eafy affociation 
of ideas, we are apt to regard with refpect, and with reverence, 
even the places which have been the fcenes of their moft remark- 
able actions. 

It appears to be fomewhat fingular that, notwithftanding the 
noteriety of Hannibal’s march over the Alps, the two great 
hiftorians Polybius and Livy, who record that extraordinary 
event, fhould differ very materially in the route which they 
afign tohim. Later authors have written copioufly on the 
fubje, and, as is ufual in queftions of this fort, have formed 
themfelves into parties; fome following Livy, and others Po- 
lybius, as their leader: but Mr. Whitaker, who feems to have 
entered deeper into the inquiry than any of his predeceflors, 
does not yield himfelf implicitly to the guidance of either of 
thofe hiftorians, He endeavours to fupport his opinion by 
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matters of fact, and, where thofe fail, by probable conjeQure : 

how far he has fucceeded, the reader may, in fome degree, be 

enabled to judge by the extracts which we fhall lay before him: 
Mr. W. informs us that— 


« An officer of our own army, who is at Once an antiquary, a {ol- 
dier, and acritic, the celebrated General Robert Melvill, in 1775 took 
pains to trace the route of the Carthaginians, one General inveftigat- 
ing the courfe of another, by an actual furvey of the ground, through 
the vallies and over the crells of the Alps. 1 am ambitious, therefore, 
of following the example of this amiable and friendly officer, who has 
moi obligingly imparted the fubftance of all his notices to me; but 
of following it in a different manner. 1 with not to flruggle in reality 
through the rugged Gullies, and to ftrain in reality up the fteep 
afcents with him. I mean to aét on an eafier, and (1 think) a more 
effectual plan, taking the hiftories of Hannibal into my hands: com- 
paring them with the accounts of the Roman geographers and mo- 
dern travellers; collating all again with incidental notices, in other 
hiftorians among the ancients or among the moderns; and then deli- 
neating the courle of the Carthaginians from the whole. 

‘ Nor will there be found, I trail, fuch a real uncertainty in their 
courfe, as the difputes of the moderns and the ancients feem to an- 
nounce. The generality of mankind think little on any fubjed; 
even fcholars are more apt todraw out their ftores of learning, than to 
exert their powers of intellect. ‘They frequently think as little as 
the mereft of the mob, and my reader, who expects to walk only in 
the fhades of twilight, or under the glimmer of a few ftars, will be 
agreeably furprited, J truft, to find clear light breaking in upon him, 
growing ftronger and itronger as he advances, and at laft forming a 
full blaze of brightnefs. 

‘ | firft prefent myielf as a guide to the Carthaginians, on the 
banks of the Rhone in Languedoc: here Hannibal paffed this rapid 
river, but at what particular point did he pafs it? he had marched 
from the Pyrenees ; not along the grand road, which we fee the Ro- 
mans afterwards ufing acrofs the fouth of France; but along another, 
that was higher up in the country, and came to the Rhone at a greater 
diftance from the fea. Almod all our knowledge of weftern Europe, 
is derived from the monuments of the Romans; and the roads of the 
Romans efpecially are our principal dire€tors to the roads of the na- 
tives before them. ‘That of the Romans led from the Pyrenees, to 
Narbonne, to Nifmes, and to Arles: this laft town was at the mouth 
of the Rhone, while Hannibal croffed the river almoft four days march 
above. Hannibal, therefore, took a road to the north of this. One ac- 
cordingly occurs among the Romans, that went over the Rhone at 
Vienne by a bridge, of which fome appearances remain to this day. 
Yet this was too far to the north. Hannibal was only four days 
march from Arles in the fouth, as I have already noticed: but~he 
was alfo four days march from Lyons in the north, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter. He was confequently about the middle point of the Rhone 
betwixt both.—Now we have onc. Iter of the Romans, which gives 
us the diftance on the road between Arles and Valence, and en 
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which meafures equally the road from Valence to Lyons. The for 
mer carries us from Arles to Avignon, by two intermediate ftages, 
twenty-three miles; to Orange, by one ftage, twenty, and to Va- 
leace, by five, feventy-one; in all one hundred and fourteen. The 
Jatter conducts us from Valence, through feventy-one miles, to 
Lyons: but thefe Iters cbvioufly carry us off from the courfe of the 
Rhone, and lengthen the road greatly by diverting wide to the right. 
‘The real diftance from Lyons to Arles, is about one hundred and fixty 
miles; and the middle point betwixt them, will fix us about eighty 
from each. This reafoning is decifively confirmed by Polybius, who 
fates the place of Hannibal’s paflage over the Rhone, to be feventy- 
five below Lyons. We mutt there ‘fore take our ftation many miles 
to the fouth of Valence; which in one of thofe winding Iters is 
feventy-one below Lyons, but in reality isabout fifty-four only ; ; and 
at Lauriol, near twenty miles to the fouth of Valence.’ 


At Lauriol in Dauphiny, then, Hannibal crofled the Rhone, 
and from this point we muft now attend his army to the Alps: 
but Mr. Whitaker does not direct their march either by Mount 
Vifo, Mount Genévre, Mount Cenis, or by any ways ad 
joining to any of them: for he fays that 


‘ Hannibal ranged up along the eaftern bank of the Rhone, towards 
Valence, Vienne, and Lyons. He thus left the long wall of the Alps 
at a diftance on his right, while he kept the Rhone clofe to him on 
his left. —** He marched, (fays Livy,) up the current of the Rhone 
towards the midland parts of Gaul; not hecashe this was the direét 
road to the Alps, but becaufe he thought the farther he advanced from 
the ca, the lefs likely he was to meet with the Romans, and he was 
inclined to avoid all encounters with them, éefore he had entered 
italy.’? Hannibal, according to Polybius, placed his elephants and 
norte in the rear of his army, “* and adv anced at the head of them 
ang the river, marching off from the fea, and pufhing, as it were, 
for the midland parts Of Kurope.’’ ‘Ihete paflages are clear and per- 
emptory, precluding all poffibility of fuppo ling, if we mean to be di- 
rected by hiftory, that he left the Rhone, that he puthed dire€tly for 
the borders of Gaul, and the barrier of the Alps, and that he crofied 
either Mount Cenis, Mount Genevre, Mount Vifo, or any other ad- 
Joining mountains, at all ’— 

‘ Hannibal now marched by Vienne to Lyons. This he reached on 
the fourth day from his paffage over the Rhone. He therefore 
marched very expeditioufly, in order to leave the Romans further be- 
hind him. He actually fhews his apprehenfions of their following 

and overtaking him, by inverting the ufual order of his march, in 
itat ioning thofe elephants and that cavalry for his rear, which at other 
times he ordinarily placed for his van. ‘* He thus came to an ifland, 

(lays Livy,) where the Arar andthe Rhone, running down from di ffer- 
“at parts of the Alps, and comprehending a portion ‘of ground between 
them, unite together: to this ground they give the name of ifland.’” 
« He came, (adds Polybius, ) to what is called an ifland, a region 
very populous and fr uitful in corn, deriving its appellation from its 
fircumitances; as ere the Rhone, and there what is denominated the 
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Arar, running along either fide of it, give a pointednefs to its form 
at their conjunétion; and it is very fimilar, in fize and figure, to 
that region in Egypt which is called the Delta; one fide of the latter 
being bounded by the fea, and the Nile’s currents, and one of the 
former being guarded by mountains of difficult afcent up the fides, of 
difficult landing upon the fummit, and almolt (I may fay) inaccef- 
fible.”’ The place, to which Hannibal was now come, is here point. 
ed out to us by the precifeft of all fignatures in nature, the confluence 
of two rivers the Saone and the Rhone. Thefe we all know to unite, 
immediately below the prefent city of Lyons.’ 

On his arrival at Lyons, Hannibal found the town ina high 
ferment of fedition. Brancus the king had an ambitious 
younger brother, who had made a grand ftruggle for the crown, 
and had drawn the lower ranks to his fide. The two princes 
engaged at the head of their armics: but the timely afliftance 
which Hannibal afforded to the elder enabled him to obtain a 
complete viétory, and to fupprefs the rebellion. Mr. Whit- 
aker confiders this interference of Hannibal as imprudent in the 
higheft degree: but, if we judge of his conduct by the event, 
nothing more fortunate could pofhbly have happened: for 
Brancus, impreffed with a juft fenfe of gratitude to his deli- 
verer, fupplied his army with corn and with other provifions, 
in abundance. To ufe Mr. W.’s words, 

‘ He replaced all their old and broken weapons, with weapons new 
and ftrong: he furnifhed the greateit part of them with new clothes, 
to guard their bodies againit the cold of the Alps :—but what fhowed 
his gratitude more than all the reft, becaufe of the trouble and toil 
which it gave him, and of the high encouragement which it lent by 
his abfence, to the juft-fubdued ropulace of his capital; he refolved 
to attend Hannibal in perfon, and with a detachment of his own fol- 
diery, a confiderable way towards the Alps, and to do him all the 
fervice which he could among the tribes of his countrymen upon the 
road.’ 


Our author fuppofes that Hannibal fet out from Lyons for 
the northern Alps, {till marching along the Banks of the 
Rhone, and intending to mount up towards the fpring -head of 
it. He therefore turned to the right, as now the Rhone 
makes a grand bend in its Channel, and forms nearly a right 
angle with the lower part of its courfe; and thus he recovered 
that line of his movements at Lyons, which he had been ob- 
liged to defert at his paflage acrofsthe Rhone. Having gained 
an altitude nearly fufficient for the Alps which he intended to 
crefs, he fhaped his march directly towards them; the Rhone 
being {till on his left, bis companion and guide for the remain 
ing as it bad been for the previous part of his courfe. 

According to Mr. W., Hannibal fpent ten days in marching 
from Lyons to Geneva, and in traverfing only about a hun- 
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tred miles. He then marched from Geneva about fixty miles, 
reached Martigny, and ftood under the bafe of the Alps, and 
‘1 the mouth of the pafs intothem. He prepared inftantly te 
afcend them by it: but, as Livy tells us, 

« The foldiery were greatly ftruck with the very near appearance 


of thefe wonderful mountains. Objeéts, that are indiftinétty knowa 
to the mind, are generally exaggerated in the report. Obfcurity of 


fiffened over with ice. —The Alpine mountaineers were then mark- 
ec as Uiey are to this day, by their long fhaggy hair, and by the 
wid appearance which this gives them. 


‘ But in general the Carthaginians fancied more than they faw.— 
Tcrror works upon the mind and upon the eye at once, fo gives a 
coub.e obfeurity to the difcernment, and confequently lends a double 
play to the imagination. Fancy thus heightened the {cene, that vifion 
peeiented— Chey therefore roughened up all the cattle with cold, and 
fuflened over all the obje&s with ice; when there could have been no 
ice, and even no cold amid the warm air of the Vallais at this feafon, 
cr within any reach of their eye fight, in which they could diflinguifb 
either the itilfening, or the roughnefs. All the lower parts of the Alps 
judeed, at this very point of Martigny,are atiually covered with rich 
paltures.--Hannibal’s A!ps too at this period of time, as we fhall foon 
ize, were in a high itate of cultivation for fome miles upwards; and, 
as Livy himfelf intimates here, had flocks and herds grazing upon them, 
But the eyes of the Carthaginians very naturally Hew over the lower 
parts at firft, and fixed upon the more lofty pikes of the mountains.— 
There they marked fuch a full difplay of wild and wintry grandeur, as 
might well ftrike ftrongly upon their feelings. —Then the eye drawing 
of from the painful objet, endeavoured to reft upon the lower 
grounds; but faw them through the mifts of thofe apprehenfions, 
which had been already excited, and fo dreft them out in terriblenefs, 
that was merely derivative and imaginary.—They thus beheld fufficient, 
to fet their imaginations more actively to work. The mind by brood- 
ing over its own terrors, quickened and invigorated them, and both 
reality and fancy united to carry their terrors to their hearts.’ — 


At Martigny the hills rife by one continued afcent, for fix 
miles together, and open to the fouth of Martigny; the open- 
ing is about eighty paces broad, chiefly occupied by the river 
Drance, and bordered by the rocks of a hill: but the road it- 
feif runs in one narrow defile to the top of this firft ledging of 
Cc 3 racuntains. 
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mountains, This was at that time the only formed channel of 
communication between Gaul and Italy; and here Hanniba} 
was .niow to enter the great trunk of the Alps, and by it to 
pafs over this celebrated ridge of mountains, into the grand 
region of his deftination. His army was compofed of infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants ; and he was attended by a ftring of 
horfes for carrying burdens, and by a train of draught horfes 
and wheel carriages, for drawing loads. ‘The carriages, Mr, 
W. fays, were afluredly the fame with the cars of Ireland and 
the Highlands at this day, then ufed by the Gauls and Spa. 
niards, and peculiarly calculated for mountainous roads. 

‘ Though the Nantuates and the Veragri of the valley had thewn 


Hannibal no oppcfition, yet the Seduni of the mountains determined 
to fhew him fome. Though not reinforced by the Veragri now, they 
refolved to refift his entrance into their country ; for this purpofe 
they had colleéted a large body of their foldiery, and had at this mo- 
ment broucht them down to the avenue into it.—Hannibal, however, 
knew nothing of their defigns ; he therefore ordered his troops to ad- 
vance, and enter the avenue. The Seduni openly took poft upon the 
hills, at the entrance of the pafs, and thus difclofed their defign by 
their appearance.—As foon as Hannibal was apprized of the faét by 
his vanguard, and by thofe Gauls who had come to him on the em- 
baffy from their countrymen in Italy, who had fiuce been his guides 
and conduétors to the Alps, and were thercfore at this moment 
marching with the van; he commanded it to halt; he afterwards 
{aw that he could not force the polts immediatcly, and therefore en- 
camped with the whole army upon the little plain, which js about one 
mile and a half acrofs, extending from the Ville to the mourtains 

We now propofe to quote the author’s account of the fies 
tagems which Hannibal devifed to circumvent the Seduni, as 
we think it written in his bef{ manner. On this little plain, 
Mr. W., fays, 

* He continued for the reft of the day, viewing the enemy, furvey- 

the hills, and forming his defigns. ‘The terrors of his mea at the 

fight of the Aips, were now fubdued by the flronger fcelings excited 
in their hearts, from the view of thofe Alps covere d with armed ene- 
mies, and forbidding an entrance into them. The tears of che man were 
thus loft in the feelings of the aap and Livy, ae has jutt before 
pointed them out, finds them not again.—As foon as it was night, 
Hannibal difpatched away foine of his Gall Ic § euides 3 dire Cling them to 
fteal up the pats i in the dark, to explore the intended operations of the 
Seduni, and to obferve their actual pofition. Thefe, being equaliy 
Gauls with themfelves, as living at the foot of their hills on “the other 
fide, and therefore agreeing wielly with them in language and in 
manners, eafily mingled with them, joined in their cecamenbanhiodas and 
penetrated into their plans. ‘he Seduni, they found, had kept their 
pofition only while the day !gfted, and at night had returned to their 
town, and villages adjoining, ‘Then, in the courfe of the night, they 
returns 
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ssturned through the pafs again, and brought him this important ir- 
celligencee He immediately took his refolution upon it. To be near 
enough for the execution of this, he decamped early in the morning 
with his van, and marched acrofs the reft of the plain, three quarters 
of 2 mile in extent, up to the very mouth of the defile, as if he 
meant to force a paflage through it, immediately. The enemy were 
not near enough to annoy him there, being pofted ona hill, fome way 
within the entrance.—Yet as hefitating to pufh in, now he came to 
jew the defile ftill nearer, to look up the narrow avenue, and to 
mark the hill beyond; he halted at the entrance: there he ftood, as 
if every moment he meant to enter, and yet could not fummon refolu- 
tion enough to do fo. He thus fpent the whole day, in a threatening 
pofture of offence, and in a timorous kind of inactivity, that were 
peculiarly calculated by their anion, to lull an enemy into fecurity, 
who knew nothing of Hannibal’s character, who was unacquainted 
with the honeft frauds of war, and as all undifciplined foldiery are, 
was only for prompt efforts in himfelf, or in others. 

‘ Having thus thrown away the day, in a feemingly unmeaning 
fulpence of action; at evening he pitched his tents and formed his 
camp, upon the very ground upon which he had been halting fo long. 
He then ordered his mento light their fires and take their fuppers, as 
ufual. This aét would naturally be the fignal for the Seduni, to with- 
draw their troops, and retire into their villages, and town. Han- 
nibal fent out his Gauls again, to watch their movements, and re- 
ceived intelligence that they were gone. He therefore left his foot, 
his baggage-men, his elephant drivers, and his troopers, all fitting 
about their refpective fires and dreiling their fuppers. He only picked 
out fome choice men from fuch a detachment of foot, as we have 
lately introduced into our aries, a corps of light infantry, which he 
had long kept up in his army, and kept, not like us in companies 
attached to regiments, but in one entire body by themfelves. He 
even had the precaution, as they did not confiit of men picked out 
fingly for the tervice, but were compofed of grofs divifions that his 
eye had diitinguifhed for their alertnefs and fpirit; to order their fires 
to be kept up in their abfence. “There would thus be no appearance 
toany eye, that fhould be looking down upon the lighted camp from 
the mountains, of any detachments being drawn out of it. He put 
bimjelf at the head of them, and moved brifkly with them into the de- 
ile: he pafled brifkly along it: he a¢tually took poft upon the very 
hill at fome diftance within it, on which the Seduni had been ftationed 
in the day-time before. This was the hill, 1 believe, which lies 
about one mile within the entrancé, and in the very courfe of the de- 
file. ‘The road paffes generally along the winding fide of a mountain, 
that has been cut down with great labour for the admiffion of the road, 
has its rocks therefore rifing perpendicular above, and the Drance 
roiling its waters white with foam below. It has thus grand maffes 
of rock on its left, interfeted in the hollows, and crowned on the 
heights with lines of fir-trees ; and the Drance atan increafing depth, 
on its right; but in one place, it pufhes through the heart of a high 
hill, that is detached from the reft of the mountain, and compofed of 
earth, gravel, and blocks of granite. <As fucha hill, when fecured 
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by a refolute party of men, would effe@lually command an avenue, 
that runs pent up between its two parts; fo may it well be ciftinguith- 
ej by Livy, with the uppellation of a citadel.’ 

‘ Hannibal having given this fingular proof of the fuperiority of 
policy to power in war; he waited for the morning ligat, in order 
to make his advantage of it. When the morning came, at their ufual 
fienal, the Seduni began to move from their villages and town to. 
wards their pot. ‘They were to come in one body from their town 
by the great road, and foto pafs under this very hill before they could 
afcend uptoit. ‘They had nearly reached the foot of the hill, when, 
to their aftonifhment, they fuddenly fee the Carthaginians ip poftef. 
fion of the fummit, and appearing almoit over thar heads. ‘They 
therefore flop fhort in their advance, and draw back from the hill, 
In the mean time, the camp on the plain below broke up, the army 
there began to march, and entered the defile. ‘The elephants and 
cavalry tormed the vanguard. ‘The laden horfes, and the horfes in 
the cars, came in a long train behind, and the main body moved in 
the rear of all; all were drawing themfelves, like a ferpent in a long 
and narrow perforation, with great difficulty and at great length 
through this defile.—This prefented a new fubject of iurprife to the 
Sedueni: they flcod motionlefs at the fight of both, beholding them 
with a fixed eye and an arreited attention ‘They foon however 
obferved the Carthaginians advancing with difficulty aiong this rough 
and narrow avenue; they marked the hurry of their movements init: 
they faw ail the army confounded and tumultuous, from its own exer- 
tions: they obferved the horfes in the cars and under the burdens, to 
be particularly troublefome ; they therefore derived new courage from 
their obfervations. They thought the addition of terro~, they fhould 
make by an immediate affault upon the whole, would be flill fufficient 
for their deftruction. They inftantly fallied forth towards them ; but 

recluded from taking the benefit of the road, hy Hannibal ard his light 
infantry on the hill, yet accuftomed, as mountaineers, toviolent exertions 
in afcending and defcending their heights; they ran in wild diforder 
down their rour) rocks, committing themfelves headlong to the devious 
and impaffable precipices of them. They thus went clofe upon the 
right of the party on the hill, and then threw themfelves by the hol- 
lows on their left, upon the Carthaginians in the road beyond ; but 
their efforts were directed like the efforts of all undifciplined armies, 
in preferring plunder to glory, and in attacking the baggage. They 
fell upon the long line of this, in feveral points at once. A great 
{laughter was made among the Carthaginians, yet the wretchednefs 
of the road was more deftructive, than the weapons of their enemy. 
From that, they were in great confufion before, but were now thrown 
into much greater, by the coming of the mountaineers upon them. 
Each ftruggied ftrongly for himfelf to puth along the rough and nar- 
row defile, ftrain up to the double hill, and get under the protection 
of Hannibal and his party there. ‘They had thus a more violent con- 
teft with one another, than with the mountaineers: but the horfes in 
the cars, and under the burdens, were particularly troublefome, and 
fuffered in a particular manner. Frightened with the favage fhouts 
of the rufhing Sedunt, and with the doubling echoes of the ee 
vallies 
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yallies around, they were all thrown into an alarm of trepidation, 
When too they happened to be wounded, or even ftruck, with the 
weapons of the enemy, they were feized with fuch a confternation, 
that they beat down their cars, their burdens, their drivers, and 
themfelves, in vaft diforder and deitruction to the ground. Nor was 
the pals merely narrow and rough: it had {till greater difadvantages, 
being precipicious to the Drance on the right, and very deeply fo.— 
Every movement therefore, every difturbance, flung many of the 
horfes with their burdens and cars down the rocky declivities to the 
river at a very great depth below. Even when they did not preci- 
pitate themfelves down the declivities, they actually occafioned more 
confufion in the line of march, than when they did. The burden- 
horfes, which moved immediately after the cavalry and juft before 
the provifion cars, as they felt the {mart of their wounds, either ran 
wildly back upon the ftring of cars behind them, and flung the whole 
into great confution, or elie puthed furioufly forward upon the cavalry 
before, and carried an equal contufion among them: they even 
annoyed both fo much, as to beat fome of the cavalry with their 
riders, and many of their cars with their loads, down the precipices. 
Thus was the principal Jofs fuftained by the beafts of burden, which 
drove themfelves, drove thofe behind, and drove thofe before, iu 
united ruin over the cliffs. 

* Hannibal beheld all this with pain, but was afraid to move ;—his 
fear, however, was the fear of a Hannibal, and of prudence ; —he was 
apprehenfive of increafing the diforder, and of augmenting the de- 
ftruction, among his own people in the defile. Yet he was compelled 
tu move at lait. —He faw, that the mountaineers had a€tually broke in 
upon his line; they were carrying off, he obferved, the beafls of 
burden, and even the beafts of draught, in numbers by the hollows. 
He was thus lofing his tents, lofing his provifions; and if he loft them, 
he knew he fhould conduét his army through the pafs in vain :—with- 
e@ut tents, how fhall his army encamp by night on the Alps ?—without 
provifions, how fhall his men march along them by day? He there- 
fore came down in hafte from his hill. He attacked the enemy, who 
were in force upon the heights, and within the hollows, along the 
road. He thus did, as he had forefeen he thould, increafe the con- 
fufion and mifchief among his own people ; the light infantry under 
him fhouted, and charged the enemy. ‘The Seduni returned the 
fhout and the charge. All heightened the diforder in the defile, and 
much additional mifchief was done in it; yet all was foon over. The 
light infantry had a great advantage from the ground, the natural de- 
chvity of the mountain adding much to the weight and force of their 
charge; and the Seduni were inftantly routed. ‘The greateit part of 
them were killed upon the fpot; the reft, unable to recover their ad- 
joining town, becaufe Hannibal was now betwixt it and them, took 
refuge in the — near. ‘Then the remaining train of cavalry, 
burden horfes, an provifion cars, pafied along the defile, ftill in- 
deed with great trouble and difficulty, but in perfeét peace ; afd, fuch 
a change was there within the fhort compas of a moment, almoft in 
perfect filence too.’ 


Hannibal 


—— 
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Hannibal was not of a difpofition to lofe, by inactivity, the 
advantages which he had gained by forelight and valour :—he 
pufhed up the defile to the a aening town of the mountaineers, 


and entered it without oppofition. ‘I his was the capital of the 
Seduni; and here he found creat quantities of corn and other 
provifions. 


Having refted a fhort time, to refrefh his foldiers, he purfued 
his march: but for the remaining and {till the moft difficult and 
dangerous part of his courfe over the Alps, till the hi ‘torian leaves 
him at Turin *, we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf; and 
we fhall now (begging indulgence for the abruptne(s of the tran- 
fition, ) finifh our {election with part of Mr. W’s very interefting 
account of the monks of St. Bernard,—who have fixed their 
habitation on one of the moft elevated points of the Alps, over 
— Hannibal is faid to have palled. 


The natural coldnefs of the air, fo formidably heightened to 
Hensibs x] by the aftual commencement of winter, and the variety of 
1ew dangers with which this pafs is ¢+cz accompanied, have produced 
an accommodation for travellers, which even the Romans, in all their 
attention to their roads, never provided. Chriitianity alone could 
have prompted and invigorated the human mind to provide this, 
"That elevated fpirit of charity, which has multiplied poor-honfes, and 
propagated hofpitals all over Chriiiendom, —hovfes of benevolence, 
fuch as the Romans in their highet refinements fo little knew, that 
they have no appropriated word in their language to fignify either,— 
proceeding in the fame career of Lisnatie, has fettled a convent at 
the old town, dedicated to St. Bernard, fo extending its Own appella- 
tion to the hill itfelf, and calculated for the relief of wretched travel- 
lers. ‘This has now turn ed the whole town of the Gauls and Romans 
into an inn, a hofpital, an infirmary for them. The monks of this 
convent aflit travellers with a care and a cordiality that do infinite 
honour to the inititution aud to themielves, that {weep away at once 
all our proteitant prejudices againit monks, and exhibit tee to us as 
the moft beneficent bein gs of our race. 





* Jn the courfe of this detail zx CON UALION ( f tannibal’s perilous 
march, the author very ingeniou! and with indefatigable perfe- 
verance, inveltigates the famous d: ip. ted account of that undaunted 


commander’s overcoming, by the joint agency of fre and winegar, the 
prodigious objtacle to his farther pror rel: , from the fudden and per- 
pendicular termination of the ro rcky road, in confequence of a recent 
earthquake, of which his guides had no int ormation, The ftory of the 
means by which Hannibal furmounted this truly formidable obttruc- 
tion has been ridiculed, but (as Mr. W. obferves) ridiculed only by 
Folly and Ignorance. He fully credits the account left us by the an- 
tients, and fupports it not only by arguments drawn from hittorical 
evidence, but trom chemiitry; and thus, with great probabil lity, at 
leaft, he appears to have eftablifhed the hitherto much controverted 


fact. 


‘ There 
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¢ There are ordinarily between twenty and thirty monks belonging 
ry the convent; eight of them are ufuai ly es — the Alpine 
pei churches, that are under their patronage and ten or twelve. 
“re conftantly refident here, being fuch as, from their age and health, 
gre able to bear the keen atmoiphere of the mountain. ‘The few 
otaers who can no longer bear it, are perntitted to refide with the 
aged prov volt of the whole i in a houfe which belongs to the convent, 
a dis fituated at Martigny below. The monks of the mountain are 
employed ia a manner of which Britifh proteitantifm, removed -from 
ioht of fuch inititutions, and naturally warped with its own pre- 
raters hes no conception : in the profecution of their private itudies, 
+, the intteuction of their novices, in the education of fome {cholars 
who are fent to board and lodge with them, and in managing the 
temporal ceconomy of the whole. They have a prior, the deputy of 
the tc ft, ana governor of the convent in his abfence; a facriitan, 

10 a ses care of their chapels, and whom we have equally among 
ourfelves, but have degraded into a mere fexton; a cellarer, ferving 

purveyor, comptroller of the kitchen, and managing all the exterior 
concerts of the monattery 5 - a clavandier, who keeps the keys, and 
difpentes the articles wanted to the monks and to the travellers; and an 
isfrmier, who takes care of the fick in the apartment app: ropriated’ 
co them.—The cellarer keeps twenty horfes conftantly employed 
dering the fummer in fetching the magazines of flour, bread, cheefe,’ 
liguors, and dried fruits, for themfelves and their guelts; or forage 
for the milch cows, and fatting cattle, during the winter; their fire- 
wood, of which they expend a very great quantity, is brought them! 
oa the backs of mules, from a diltance of four leagues, and by a fteep 
path that is practicable oaly for fix months in the whole year. Then, 
bcfore the winter fets in, they fend down their horfes for the feafon to* 
a farm which they have on the northern fide of the Rhone. 

‘ But it is peculi, arly pleafing to a tender mind, to note the ufeful 
folicitude of thefe amiable monks, on fuch days as the pais is molt 
fr equente d, in perfonally receiving, warming, and recovering travels 
lers that are exhaufted by their excefs of age or indifpofed from 
the feverity of the air. With equal eagernefs they attend their own 
countrymen and a foreigner. ‘They make no diitinétion of flate, of 
lex, or of religion ; and afk no quettions concerning the nation or the 
creed of the wretched. ‘Their wants or their fufferings are what pri- 
marily entitle them to their care. In winter, and in ipring, their fo- 
icitude has a larger {cope of adivity, and takes a wider range of at- 
tention. From that very time, nearly, in which Hannibal carried an 
army over Great St. Bernard, and at which the Romans reckoned the’ 
general winter of Italy to commence, from the if of November 
through the winter, to the tof May, atruily Alpine fervant, who 
as an “Alpine i is denominated a Maronnicr, and one or two dogs of an 
straordinary fize with him, are cmeney engaged in going to meet 
travellers, a confiderable w ay down the defcent toward the Vallais. 

‘ Thele dogs poffeis an initinct and receive a training, which fit 
them to be peculiarly ufeful in their employment. They point out 
the road to the guide and the travellers, through fogs, tempetts, and 
liows ; they hay e alfo the fagacity to difcovers travellers that have 
wandered 
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wandered out of the way, have floundered in the drifts of fnow, and 
are lying wearied, exhaufted, upon them. But what forms a wonder. 
ful addition of kindnefs, the monks often go themfelves with the 

uide, in order to fee affiftance more promptly adminiftered to the un- 
ortunate, and to act occafionally as friends to the foul equally with 
the body. Even when the guide is not fufficient of himfelf to fave 
the unhappy traveller from perifhing, they run to his affiftance them. 
felves, fupport him with their own arms, lead him with their own hands, 
and fometimes carry him up to their convent upon their own fhoulders, 
They are often obliged to ufe a kind of friendly violence to him, 
when he is benumbed by the cold or worn out by fatigue. He then 
infifts upon being left tu reft, or even to fleep for a moment upon the 
fnow; the torpid influence of the cold is ftealing upon him, renders 
all motion unpleafant, and is gently carrying tne fleep of death from 
the extremities to the heart. The monks know this; and the very 
thing which he diflikes, they know to be the only means of faving 
him. They are therefore compelled to thake the traveller in his 
deadly doze, and to drag him by force from his fatal bed of flumber., 
They thus expofe themielves to all the fevertties of the weather, in 
order to fave others. ‘hey neceffarily fuffer much in the work At 
times, when the quantity of {now upon the ground prevents them from 
walking faft, and fo their bodies are not properly warmed with their 
own motion, their extremities would congeal with the cold before they 
perceived their numbnefs; they are therefore obliged to carry fhort 
thick ftaffs with them then, armed at the ends with iron, andto ftrike 
their hands and feet with them continually. 

‘ They even ftretch their exertions of humanity beyond all this. 
About three miles below the convent, on the road of Hannibal’s 
afcent, they have built a fmall vaulted rco.n, called the hofpital. This 
is intended for the cafual refrefhment of travellers benumbed and un- 
able to reach the convent. The trufly Maronnier vifits it fre- 
quently, in order to meet the traveller ; but goes principally at the 
approach of night, and on his return leaves fome bread, cheefe, and 
wine behind. ‘This man even fallies out extraordinarily, when a ftorm 
is juft over, with his ftock of wine and meat, takes his way to the 
building, and affiits all that he finds diltrefled. ‘The monks them. 
felves alfo may be frequently feen on the tops of their roeks, watching 
to do offices of humanity. When the new fnow is deep on the 
ground, they appear making roads through it, and preventing fatal 
accidents by charitable vigilance. 

« But notwithftanding all thefe glorious exertions of humanity, 
upon the hill which Hannibal traveried fo late as the beginning of 
winter and the falling of the fnows, {carcely a winter pafies in which 
fome traveller is not brought to the convent with his limbs frozen into 
abfolute inafiivity. 

‘ The traveller is fometimes overwhelmed at once, and plunged 
into the body of a mountainous fnow-ball. When he is not very deep, 
the dogs difcover him by the fcent; but when any is miiiing, whom 
their fagacity cannot penetrate far enough to difcover, the monks 
engage in a laborious office themfelves. ‘They range upon the {fnow, 


and jound it with Jong potes. The refiftance, which they feel at - 
ene, 
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end, tells them decifively, whether it is a rock or a body that they 
trike. Jf it is a body, they inftantly clear away the fnow over it, 
and bring the perfon to air and life again. They have been the 
means of refcuing many, in this way, from the very jaws of death. 
The amazing {weep of deltruétion which thefe globes of fnow fre- 
quently carry with them, may be fufficiently eftimated from one of 
them that fell upon a party of Swifs foldiers marching over the Alps, 
and buried no lefs than fixty of them in its valt bulk: but to be more 
particular, as particularity is the foul of defcription to a being formed 
‘ike man; and to fhew the dangers more ttrikingly to which Hannibal 
and his men were expofed, I will relate an anecdote of what hap- 
pened lately, on the very pafs over Great St, Bernard. In the year 
1781, fome travellers attempted to pafs the mountain when the fnows 
had fallen. They could not be induced to ftay by the obliging monks, 
more wary than they concerning the weather, and more experienced 
about the road. Thefe finding their efforts to detain them unavailing, 
ordered their fervants to prepare for conducting them along the pafs. 
The travellers, however, without waiting for their guides, took the 
road from the convent towards Italy, and went along the fide of the 
lake about nine in the morning. In fuch a road, ard in fuch a feafon 
as that, travellers fhould always keep themfelves clofe to each other, 
to be more in a ftate of refiftance againft the {now-balls, and to be more 
capable of lending or receiving aid in flruggling out of the fnows: 
but this precaution was totally neglected by the travellers, in their 
impatience to pufh on; and they marched ina file, one after the 
other, with a confiderable interval between fome of them. In this 
diipofition, and when they had but juft wifhed each other a happy 
journey, a {now-ball flew with the rapidity of lightning from one of 
the pikes on their right, and burft in an inftant deftru€tion upon their 
heads. At the noile which this made, the prior of the convent 
opened haftiiy his window, threw his eye in a glance along the road, 
and feeing no appearance of the travellers, at once tcok in the whole 
calamity. He immediately gave an alarm to the houfe, the inhabit- 
ants all affembled, the long poles were taken tn their hands, and they 
rufhed cut in a hurry, unchecked by the danger of being loft them- 
felves. Whatan affecting {peétacle does this exhibit to us; men who 
encounper the yreateft difficulties, who fear not even death itfelf, in 
order to fave the dying. With very great difficulty, thefe good 
fathers had the happinefs to recover from the fnows the greateft part 
of the travellers. Thefe were carried to the convent, and brought 
back to life, by the care that was taken of them. Three alone 
perithed, and their bodies were not found ull two months afterward, 
when the fnows melted.’ 


In taking our leave of this curious inveftigation of one of the 
moit memorable events recorded in hiftory, it may be expeéted 
that we fhould fay fomething of the ftyle of our learned author. 
In this refpeét, his work is very peculiar; his digtion frequently 
{welling into bombaft, and fometimes finking into vulgarifm, 
The writer feems often to take the firft werd that offers itfelf, 
without paying much regard to either felcCtion or difpofition ; 
at 
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at the fame time it cannot be denied that his language, thouch 
defective in harmony, is forcible and vigorous, and that he has 
the art of fafcinating the reader by that irrefiftible vivacity which 
animates all his literary productions. In his mode of com. 
pofition he is extremely diyreflive ; his mind appears to labour 
with an aftonifhing mult titude of ideas acquired by reading and 
obfervation, which his imagination readily combine:, but which 
his judgment does not al wa; ys arrange with the clearnefs and 
accuracy that might be wifhed. He is extremely fevere on the 
jultly corned Folard, and on other authors who have written 
concerning Hannibal’s march, and who are fo unfortunate as 
to differ from him in opinion; though perhaps Mr. W. might 
know, by experience, how eafy it is to miftake on that difficult 
fubject. Even the great reputation of Polybius and of Livy 
cannot always fecure them from cenfure ; and the manner in 
which Mr. W., fometimes fpeaks of th efe creat hiltorians will 
probably be confidered by many of his meiiaes as prefumptuous, 
if not arrogant. Mr, Hampten’s tranflation of Polybius feems 
to be marked out as a particular obje + of his cenfure; and we 
cannot help wifhing that he had exprefied himfelf with more 
candour and moderation refpe<ti: ng a work which has been fo 
generally applauded. ir. W., however, fomewhat extenuates 
his lapfe into the error of invective, by the opennefs and 
honefty by which he is actuated: for we muft allow that he 
unqueftionably appears to write from the heart. 

Of his learning we cannot {peak too highly; and we may 
add that his underftanding is ftrong and penetrating ; that his 
imagination is bright and glowing; that on every fubjeét he 
difplays great knowlege, and manifefts confiderable dexterity 
in Managing an argument; and that, however {ome people may 
differ from him in opinion on a few {peculative points, he mutt 
be allowed by all to be a fteady friend to and warm advocate for 
the caufe of religion and virtue 

It is to be regretted that Mr. W. has not given a map of 
the celebrated and interefting march of Hannibal, as it could 
hot fail of elucidating many pailages in his book, which muft 
unavoidably be obfcure, at leaft to the generality of readers. 





Art. JI. 4x Effay on Colcnixaticn, particularly applied to the Weft- 
ern Coaft of Africa, with fome free Thoughts on Cultivation and 
Commerce ; alfo brief Defcriptions of the Colonies already formed, 
or attempted, in Africa, including thofe of Sierra Leona and Bu- 
lama. By C.-B. Waditrom. In Two Parts. Part]. Illuftrated 
with a Nautical Map (from Lat. 5° 30° to Lat. 14° N.) and other 
Plates, 4to. pp. 200. 12s. Boards. Nicol, &c. 1794. 


]* is not eafy to'eftimate the political eminence to which 


Great Britain would probably by this time have arifen, es 
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fhe obierved towards the republic of France a conduét at once 


neutral and amicable; and had been contented with paying to 
the principles of liberty the manly homage of recognizing the 
reprefentatives of the French people. She would now have 
been the emporium of all commerce, and at her pleafure the 
mediatrefs of peace; Holland had been facred territory; and, 
while her rival was grappling with a coalition of defpots, fhe 
might fafely and at leifure have fiaked out, along the coatt of 
Atrica, the rudiments of a colonization dear to humanity for 
the purity of its object, and to ambition for its immeafurable 
importance. Madagafcar was indirectly offered to Great Bri- 
tain in a fpeech of Condorcet, as a premium to guarantee the 
revolution ; and thus, for the reputation of confenting to what 
the cannot prevent, her own power might have taken a ftride 
more than commenfurate with thofe of her competitor. In 
that cafe, too, the philanthropic author of this Eflay on Colo- 
nization would no doubt have found, under the prote€tion of 
Britain, a fcene of action worthy of his wifhes; would have 
been confulted as the legiflator of thefe nafcent provinces ; and 
would have aflifted, like a new Orpheus, to draw within the 
pale of culture, religion, and government, the idle favages of 
AITICa. 

Our author is a native of Sweden. Having travelled through 
mott parts of Europe, he was defirous of contemplating human 
nature in fimpler ftages of focicty ; and, concluding that 
Africa prefented the ampleft and moft interefting field of ob- 
fervation, he communicated the wifh to his fovereign, who be- 
comingly patronized his journey, of which Dr. Sparrman and 
Captain Arrhenius were the companions. Qn his return to 
Europe in 1788, he vilited London, and was invited before the 
Britilh Privy Council ; in whofe report on the fubject of the 
lave trade his evidence ftands thus recorded:—Mr. Wadftrom 
and Dr. Sparrman were afked whether they thought that by any, 
and if fo by what, encouragement the natives of that country 
might be induced to cultivate the fugarecane, cotton, &c. fo 
as to make them objects of commerce: Mr. W. gave it as his 
opinion that the only encouragement would be by fettling a 
colony of Europeans there; and, though they would proceed 
by very flow degrees, yet they would gradually reconcile the 
princes and natives of the country to it:—he added that he 
hould himfelf gladly be one of the firft to engage in fuch. an 
undertaking, : 

In 178g he publifhed fome obfervations on the flave trade, 
and now lays before the public that whole body of informatien 
acquired by his vilit to Africa, and by his extenfive reading and 
correfpondence, 
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correfpondence, which is likely to be ufeful to future fetilers in 
this quarter of the world. His book will alfo be highly in. 
ftru€tive and interefting to all perfons trading thither, and pars 
ticularly to the directors of fuch incorporated companies, or 
voluntary affociations, as may be formed to colonize the un- 
occupied region. 

The rit chapter treats of the obftructions to the colonization 
of Africa, which are ftated chiefly to arife from the continuance 
of the trade for flaves, and from the apprehended expence of 
defending thefe eftablifhments. 

The 2d diflerts fomewhat too metaphyfically concerning the 
character of the Africans, but gives a very pleafing account of 
their manners, and proves them to be neither incapable of nog 
averfe from induftry. It concludes with a remark, probably 
but too jult, concerning the noxious effect on the human 
intelleét of the extreme fubdivifion of labour. 

The 3d difcourfes of civilization in general, and again brings 
forwards the peculiar metaphy!ical fyftem of the author ; ac- 
cording to which, civilization is very fingularly defined (p. 19): 
* the eftablifhment of the dominion of the underftanding over 
the will as influenced by the affections, &c.’ which few readers 
will, perhaps, at the firft glance, clearly underftand. 

The 4th chapter defcribes the foil, climate, and water, and 
confirms the extraordinary fact mentioned by Lind, that, at 
Senegal, 115 inches of rain have been known to fall in four 
months during the wet feafon. On the whole, Africa, in point 
of foil and climate, may difpute the advantage with moft of the 
Weft India iflands. 

The sth chapter enumerates the productions of Africa, 
which include the chief articles of commerce in either Indies, 
and feveral peculiar tropical growths; befides fome common 
objects of traffic not lefs wanted. ‘Ihe author fays, * 1 myfelf 
faw one hundred bullocks’ hides publicly fold at Goree for 
about five fhillings and three pence fterling; and on another 
occafion, four bullocks for about fifteen fthillings and nine- 
pence fterling.? He laments the negie¢t of breeding camels on 
this coaft, and mentions his being witnefs to an exportation of 
African indigo from Goree, which was found fuperior to that 
of the Weft Indies. It were to be wifhed that our chemifts 
would attend to the procefs of making indigo, as the purity of 
its colour certainly depends on the management of its fermen- 
tation ; and it is {aid that the Orientals, either by bruifing and 
fteeping a different plant, or by precipitating the lees ina lefs 
advanced ftage of the fermentation, know how to obtain a 


green indigo, which dyes cotton and linen by a fingle — 
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In the note to p. 41 mention is made of a town above Ga- 
Jama, famous for its mines, to which an hypothetical fituation 
has not yet been affigned by Major Rennel. 

The 6th chapter gives directions, valuable becaufe the refult 
of experience, concerning the means of preferving health in hot 
climates. It is to be lamented that the theory of difeafe fuper- 
induced by expofing the body to an unufual quantity of heat 
fhould be yet in fo imperfe&t a ftate. ‘Thefe directions extend 
to drefs, and to the conftruétion of dwellings, and in every 
point of view deferve the thanks of fociety. The author, among 
other things, repeats, from the Philofophical Tranfaétions of 
Stockholm, that a very fmall quantity of camphor, ftrewed on 
a fire coal, immediately deftroys every infect within reach of its 
efluvia; and he recommends the ufe of it againft mufquitoes. 

The 7th chapter confifts of general reflections on colonies, 
and the means of promoting them; it repofes leaft on the per- 
fonal experience and obfervation of the author, but advances, 
on general philofophical grounds, a great number of new and 
important opinions. We muft be allowed to fift them. The 
author takes a general view of modern colonization, and goes 
back to that of Portugal and Spain. He would have done well in 
going back farther, and in difcuffing fully the principles of Greek 
colonization, There is a curious work of M. de Bougainville, 
Sur les devoirs reciprogues des metropoles SF colonies Grecques. It 
isto this day doubtful whether the plan of colonization, moft 
expedient for all parties, be not the fimple migration of a knot 
of families, fufficiently various in their habits of induftry to pro- 
vide each other with all neceflaries, into fome unoccupied {pot; 
there to exercife the right of making their own laws, of im- 
pofing their own taxes and duties, and preferving an unambitious 
neutrality during the wars of the parent-{tate, contented to trade 
with it only on the footing of the moft favoured nation, without 
conferring or accepting any monopolous privilege, Nearly fuch, 
atleaft, was the Grecian policy, after having repeatedly expe- 
rienced inconveniences both from allegiance and protection, 
wars for independence from the thriving, and exhauftions of 
the public treafury from the unfuccefsful, colonies*. The 
Phoenicians likewife made every variety of experiment on co- 
lonization. They had their flave-faCtories up the Euxine, their 
ffhing-booths in ‘Thule, their mines in Britain, and {tore fea- 
ports in Spain to difpofe’of their manufactures among the bar- 
barians. While in Sicily and on the northern coafts of Africa, 
their original object appears to have been the forming of plantae 
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: Vide Plan of a Free Community on the Coaft of Africa, to. 
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tions, for the cultivation of thofe objects of confumption which 
they wanted for the fupply of the over-peopled countries to the 
eaft of them. Of thefe feveral fettlements, however, we 
fcarcely know enough to draw inferences. 

The author divides commerce into commuiffion-commerce and 
peculation-commerce. The firft denomination is ill chofen, being 
technically appropriated otherwife : he means by it darter. He 
then rails againft fpeculators, (§ 117,) calling them Jews, (a 
word which ought never to be ufed as a term of reproach,) and 
endeavours to fhew that they are a hurtful clafs of merchants, 
What are the greater part of wholefale merchants but fpecula- 
tors ? Their employment is to eftimate the effectual demand; 
and, whenever a commodity finks below its natural price, to 
buy it; whenever it reaches or pafles this price, to fell it, 
They are the great engines for proportioning production to con- 
fumption, by replacing to the farmers and manufacturers their 
refpetive capitals, whenever it is fitting that they fhould pro- 
vide new commodities. It is true that, with the progreffive 
fubdivifion of employments, a clafs of monied men (call them 
fpeculators, monopolifts, or rather by the old name of ingrof- 
fers) has arifen; who do not directly purchafe of the farmer 
or manufacturer, nor direétly fell to the retailer, but who are 
neverthelefs produGiively and ufefully employed in a neceflary 
intermediate operation—the obtaining of information concern- 
ing the relative ftate of fupply and demand, and the confequent 
adaptation of the price of things. To this fpecies of monopoly, 
then, (which no doubt has fometimes given to an individual an 
undue influence on the price of neceflary things, but which 
after all is open to every competitor, and which becomes lefs 
and lefs dangercus in proportion to the number of capitals em- 
ployed in it,) the philofopher fhould not be intolerant. To le- 
gally privileged monopolies, to exclufive companies, we en- 
tertain the like objections with our author. 

The writer’s next extraordinary doétrine relates to the nature 
of money, which he imagines to be /eparated from and to have 
become independent on commodities (p. 86). He then proceeds 
to attribute many focial evils to the poffibility of circulating a 
ftock of money independent of the production of commodities, 
and to deduce practieal confequences from the doétrine. We 
Shall endeavour to prove that this theory is wholly unfounded, and 
that money, in all its three forms, reprefents an extant property. 

Gold and filver Mr. W. will readily allow to have a precile 
worth as commodities; and that, whenever a ftate has at- 
tempted to affix by its ftamp an artificial price on them, more 
than equivalent to the value really added by afcertaining the 
weight and affay, it has always in fact occafioned a depreciation 
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of the livre, pefo, or other nominal coin: prices conftantly ac- 
commodating themfelves to the market-rate of the metals fo 
weighed and aflayed. 

Bank notes we know not how to analyze better than in the 
words of a former article of cur Review: (vol. xi. N. S. 
p. 336.) ‘* For every note which a banker iflues,he receives a 
depofit in hard cafh. This cath he lends out to various traders 
in fhares proportioned to his opinion of their refponfibility : he 
ufually founds this opinion on the amount of the fixed property 
which they poffefs, on their warehoufes, machines, work- 
rooms, dwellings, and vifible ftock ; of their other property he 
cannot judge, and therefore does not truft to it. There always 
exits, then, in a folid and vifible form, in the form of houfes, 
buildings, and goods, the whole mafs of property which is paid 
toa banker for his notes. ‘“Chough not fuddenly convertible, 
his notes, like aflignats, are mortgaged on a fubftantial exift- 
ency. In a word, they are a machine for rendering fixed pro- 
perty circulable. They enable the country to derive from its 
biens fonds not only, like other countries, a rent, an income, a 
yearly revenue, but to employ their capital value befides in 
productive induftry.”’ 

Bills of exchange are a reprefentation of circulating produc- 
tions, as bankers’ notes are of fixed property. The owner of 
corn, of raw filk, of manufaQured goods, draws, when he fhips 
then, on the buyer for the value of thefe commodities, payable at 
or after the probable period of their delivery or fale. The bill being 
dicharged, the contraét is completed. !n this tranfaétion, the 
bill of exchange is no lefs the reprefentative of an exifting pro-~ 
duction, of corn, or raw filk, or mannfaétured goods, than the 
money tendered at a fhop in payment of a pair of gloves. In 
both cafes, a real barter takes place. That the period of 
drawing is frequently by agreement diftant from that of fhip- 
ping, that fubdivifions of labour intervene, which often occafion 
the producer of a commodity to draw on the metropolis of his 
own country, and a banker, or other intermediate agent of 
exchange, on that of the country receiving the goods, may 
complicate but cannot alter the nature of the operation. Bills 
of exchange, then, are always reprefentatives of commodities 
in voyage or in warehoufe ; and they appear, on an average, 
to be coined at the produétion, and difcharged at the confump- 
tion, of the articles of commerce which they reprefent, and thus 
to be whoily dependent on commodities both for creation and 
curation. Unlefs the commodity exifted firft, the bill of ex- 
change would not have been drawn. 

We fhall not, however, difmifs this part of the fubject with- 
eut declaring our aflent to one opinion, which the authwr de- 
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duces from his theory of money: namely, that imprifonment 
for debt ought to be abolifhed. 

The 8th chapter is full of merit, and decides in favour of 
public religious inftruction, and of enforcing a ftri& conjugal 
fidelity ; two»points about which our modern gallicizing legif. 
lators affect a fuperlative indifference. 

The gth chapter contains fpecific propofitions applied to the 
cafe of a few colony; among which occurs the advice to 
abolifh all kinds of oaths,—a regulation devoutly to be withed, 

The soth and laft chapter ?s partly hiftorical and partly geogra. 
phical. It prefents a very good account of the various Portuguefe 
undertakings in Africa; a {ufficient fummary of the Spanith 
progrefs in colonizing it; feveral additional particulars of Beny. 
ewlki’s romantic projects in Madagafcar * ; and fome account 
of the Dutch colony at the Cape. We fhall extra&t a few pages 
concerning the unfortunate Benyowkki : 


« The laft papers in the Count’s Memoirs are ‘* 4 Declaration,” 
&Fe. and ** Propo/als, Se.’ to the miniftry of his Britannic Majetty, 
to be prefented at London, Dec. 25th, 1783.’’ But whether or not 
they ever were prefented, does not appear. In thefe papers, the 
Count refpectfully reprefents, izter alia, ‘That, having fucceeded in 
forming a colony for France, in Madagafcar, the French miniftry 
fent orders to him to change the fyitem of alliance agreed upon, into 
an unlimited fubmiffion of the chiefs and people of thg ifland ; a vio- 
lation of treaty which induced him to renounce the fervice of France : 
(To this change of fyftem the Count alludes in his anfwer to the 2gth 
query of the commiffaries.) That the chiefs and people, having con- 
terred on him the charge of fupreme judge and chief of the nation, 
had empowered him to form conneétions in Europe, for trade or 
friendfhip: That, having fince been violently perfecuted by the 
French miniftry, he had entered into the fervice of His Imperial Ma- 
jefty, in hopes of obtaining his afliftance for Madagafcar ; but, that 
the Emperor not being difpofed to promote his views, he had, two 

ears before, regularly quitted his fervice. And, now, in the name 
of an amiable and worthy nation, he propofes and fubmits to His 
Britannic Majefty, to acknowledge him Suzerain (Lord Paramount) of 
Madagafcar ; the interior government, and all the regulations of ci- 
vilization, police, cultivation, and commerce, remaining independent; 
the chiefs and people being only vaffals to His Majefty. In this 
quality, they engage to furnith His Majefty with 5000 men to actin 
India, under their own officers, fubject to the orders of His Majefty’s 
Generaliflimo, and 2000 feamen, to ferve in India, on board the 
Britith men of war, which they oblige themfelves to viétual, &c. &¢. 
(The Count, in his anfwer to the zz2d query of the commiflaries, 
ftates, that the iflanders are accuftomed to navigation.) 


> 





* For our account of the Memoirs of this daring adventurer, fee the 
3d vol. of our New Series, p. 169. 
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« Being ignorant of the fate of the Count’s ** Declaratlon’’ and 
« Propofals,’’ and whether they ever came before the Britifh miniftry, 
| muft now turn to Mr. Nicholfon’s well-written preface, where the 
Count’s remaining tranfactions, together with his final cataftrophe, 
are recorded. The fubftance of both is as follows : 

« The Count and his family, with fome affociates, arrived at Bal- 
timore in Maryland, July 8th, 1784, in the Robert and Ann, Capt. 
M‘Dougall, from London, with a cargo, fuited to the Madagafcar 
market, worth near 4000/ fterling. ‘This feems to have been fub- 
{cribed in London ; for Mr. Nicholfon tells us, that the late celebrated 
Mr. Magellan, with a fpirit of enterprize worthy of his name, con- 
tributed a very confiderable fum *. A refpeéable houfe in Baltimore 
furnifhed the Count with a fhip of 450 tons, carrying 20 guns and 12 
fwivels ; the fhip and ftores amounting to above 4000 /. fterl. exclufive 
of the goods brought from London. On the 25th of October 1784, 
the Count failed for Madagafcar, leaving his family in America, on 
account of the pregnancy of Madame de Benyowfky. Every one on 
board was, by agreement or oath, fubjeét to his abfolute command; 
though the captain and fupercargo were to aflift him, and to bring 
back the fhip. He did not put in at the C. of Good Hope, probably 
for the fame reafon which, as we fhall foon fee, induced Colonel Bolts 
alfo to pafs by it, namely, the fear of alarming the commercial jea- 
loufy of the Dutch. 

« The Count firft touched at Sofala, where he remained fome time 
for refrefhment: and, on the 7th of July 1785, anchored in Antan- 
gara Bay, 10 leagues SW. of C. St. Sebaftian, in Madagafcar, and 
the cargo having been landed there, the Count intending to go over 
land to Antongil Bay, whither the fhip was to proceed. It appears, 
by letters, that the Count’s old friend, the King of the North, came 
to pay his refpeéts, and the chief of the Seclaves, his former enemy, 
with a body of men, encamped near the Count, who propofed to him 
the ufual oath, which the chief declined. The mafter’s proteft itates 
that, on the night of the firft of Auguft, a firing was heard and feen 
on fhore at the Count’s encampment ; that at day light neither white 
men nor effects were to be feen ; that their own danger, and the pro- 
bability that the Count and his party were cut off by the natives, com- 
pelled them to fet fail for the ifland of Joanna ; and that at Oibo, on 
the oppofite continent, the fupercargo {old the fhip. 

‘ A letter from a man on board ftates, that the writer and another 
perfon, though not convinced that the fring was from the natives, were 

Sorced to fign the proteft. A letter from an officer, brought prifoner 
to the I. de France, after the deftruction of the Count’s party, con- 
firms the preceding, ‘‘ as far,”’ fays Mr. Nicholfon, ‘¢ as relates to the 
deftruction of the Count and his party dy she French.’ The writer 
mentions the firing in the night; but, contrary to the proteft, affirms 
that the fhip failed away in fight of thofe on fhore, who could not 
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‘ * I have been told that Mr. Magellan was lineally defcended from 
the famous Portuguefe navigator, who difcovered the Straits which 
bear his name.—The Count left with Mr. Magellan, the MSS. of 
which Mr. Nicholfon formed the Memoirs.. See Preface, p. 2.’ 
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overtake her in the country boats. l'rom this letter, it appéars, that 
the Count, at the head of a body of natives, commenced hoftilities 
againit the French, by feizing their ftore-houfe at Angoutzi. Here 
he began to build a town in the country manner ; and thence de. 
tached 100 men to feize their factory at Foul Point, who defifted, on 
feeing a frigate at anchor there. On being informed of thefe tranf. 
actions, the government of the Ifle de France fent a thip with 60 re- 
gulars, who landed and attacked the Count, on the 23d of May 
¥786, in a redoubt he had conftructed, mounting two cannon, and 
where he, with two Europeans, and 30 natives waited their approach. 
The blacks fled, and Benyowfky receiving a ball in his breatt, fell 
behind the parapet, whence he was dragged by the hair, and expired 
in a few minutes. 

‘ The lait mentioned letter, Mr. Nicholfon obferves, ** in man 
refpects, feems to want explanation ;’’ like the protelt and the other 
letters, relative to the Count’s unhappy end. From fuch materials, 
it was impoffible even for the abilities of the editor, to extract a con- 
fiftent account ; nor would the Court of France have derived much 
credit from a fair ftatement of a tranfaction which, I have good reafon 
to believe, could not bear the light. The total concealment of deeds, 
of which the witneffes are neceflarily numerous, cannot be effected, 
even by an arbitrary miniftry; and, to their machinations, the de. 
ftruétion of the brave Benyowfky, was univerfally attributed, when | 
was at Paris in 1787. Butthis did not fatisfy my curiofity refpecting 
the fate of fo diftinguifhed a friend to Africa. J made particular en- 
quiry, and was aflured that the miniftry ordered out a frigate to fe- 
cure the Count, alive or dead; but the particular minifter who iffued 
the order was not mentioned. ‘This information 1 received from 
Monf. Hall, one of Europe’s firft artifts, a near relation of the com- 
mander of the frigate, who, of courfe, was obliged to execute, and, 
J have no doubt, did execute his orders. ‘This was what I chiefly 
withed to know ; and it would have been indelicate to trouble a gen- 
tleman, fo connected, with minute guetltions. He faid, however, that 
the Count aimed at the fovereignty of Madagafcar, independent of 
the French ; but he was far from impeaching him, in other refpeds, 
and candidly admitted, that he poffefled confummate bravery and 
ability. 

‘ Thefe qualities thine confpicuous in every page of the Count’s 
hiftory ; which alio exhibits marks of other virtues, more to be re- 
garded than the vague aflertions of perfons who have obvious reafous 
for wifhing him to be tiouglit the tyrant and the robber. But a very 
different charagler appcarec, in his earnett and fuccefsful endeavours 
to induce fome tribes of the natives to abandon their criminal practice 
of facrificing deformed children, and thofe born on unlucky days—a 
reform, however, of which Madame de Benyowfky ought to share 
the praife. The deteftation with which he fpeaks (p. 352) of the 
*« avidity, injuftice and oppreflion of the ufurpers and tyrants,’? who 
conducted former attempts in (or rather ox) Madagafcar, and his re- 
figning, rather than violate a treaty, by attacking the liberties of the 
natives—if thefe circumiances account, as they partly do, for the 
number of his encmits, his friends may alfo infitt on them, as.marks 
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of anoble, humane, and generous difpofition. They may infil, ftill 
more ftrongly, on the attachment of his officers and men (‘* my poor 
flows,” p. 201) in the moft trying conjunctures, and even when he 
‘appeared to be dying of a tedious illnefs (p. 283) and when nothing 
but an ardent affetion to their leader, not to fay an admiration of his 
virtues, could have kept them within the limits of difcipline.—In 
hort, Mr. Nicholfon, who had all the letters and documents before 
him, declares, that he has “not yet feen any thing againft the 
Count, which will not bear two interpretations, or which has not been 
written by men who contradiét each other, and had an intereft in tra- 
ducing him.’’—I mult add, that, for aught I ever heard to the con- 
trary, the Count de Benyowtky deferved a better fate. Nay, I am 
clearly of opinion, that his conduct in Madagafear, deferves no {mall 
ortion of admiration, and even of refpect: and, all things duly 
confidered, I fee no reafon, why 4 monument might not be ereéted 


to his memory, infcribed MAGNIS TAMEN EXCIDIT AUSIS,’ 


We look forwards with intereft to the continuation of this 
work ; which is elegantly printed, and furnifhed with the re- 


quifite engravings. Tay. 
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Art. III. Difcourfes on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp.420. 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1794. 


J owMucnsorver fome Chriftians may difapprove of Dr. 
Prieftley as an expofitor of {cripture doétrine, all muft al- 
low him to be a firm believer in, and a ftrenuous advocate for, 
the exiftence of divine revelation. On the eltablifhment of 
this great poftulate, the importance of the fcriptures, as a teft of 
truth, muft reft; and therefore all who make their appeal to 
them, for decifion in controverfy, are alike concerned in its de- 
monftration. Should we allow the idea of a divine communi- 
cation to be abfurd, and the doctrine itfelf altogether incapable 
of proof, thofe books which are fuppofed to contain God’s re- 
vealed will muft lofe their value, and the creed of every fe& 
that builds on its authority muft fall to the ground. So far, 
therefore, Dr. P. deferves the thanks of all Chriftians, that he 
has repeatedly ftepped forwards to defend the common caufe 
againft not only the open attacks, but the moft artful infinua- 
tions of Deifm; and, by ftating the neceffity, reafonablenefs, 
and evidences, of revealed religion, he has incited an inquiry 7 
that muft eventually prove both honourable and advantageous : 
to Chriftianity. Publications in defence of revelation were 

never more neceflary than at the prefent period ;—we mean, 

publications by able and learned advocates ; and fuch we can- 

not but have great pleafure in announcing. The prefent 

volume, however, does not altogether fatisfy us, as we think 

that the Dotor proves, or rather attempts to prove, more than 
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is neceflary in one place, and lefs than he might have done in 
another: yet he certainly has a juft conception of the extent of 
his fubjeét, and has offered many remarks which highly deferye 
the ferious confideration of infidels. 

Do. .nG, as Bifhop Butler obferves, is a fpecies of be- 
lief: it is faith ftruggling with objections; and though it may 
be eaficft for a mind in this ftate to betake itfelf to Deifm, it is 
not the moft commendable refuge. Beforerevelation be renounced 
and its hopes relinquifhed, the weight of every objection, as it 
affects either a part or the whole of the great queftion, ought 
to be confidered. This is what Dr. P. evidently wifhes; and 
the prefent work, which is the laft volume that he publifhed 
previoufly to his embarking for America, is calculated to affit 
this examination. Having publifhed feveral works on the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, fome of the ftatements and 
reafoning to be found in them will neceffarily occur in the pre- 
fent:—but it is not a mere recapitulation of his former argu- 
ments. The ground which he has here taken is in fome re- 
{pects new, and his range is more as. 

It is ufual with divines, in their vieWs of revelation, to take 
little notice of the Old Teftament, while they are diffufe 
in defending and illuflrating the New. This condud, 
whether arifing from ignorance or timidity, is highly favour- 
able to Deifm. It feems at leaft to abandon a great part of 
feripture to the full force of its objections. Probably this is not 
intended by them: but they ought to confider that, by fuch 
omiffion, their works are unfatisfactory, and ill fuited to the 
inveftigating genius of the age. Dr. P. is anexception. He 
confiders the {criptures as containing a hiltory, more or lefs de- 
tailed, of a feries of divine difpenfations or communications, 
and he examines the divine miflion of Mofes and the Prophets, 
as well as that of Jefus; meeting and difcuffing the principal 
objections which have been urged againit the O. T. narrative. 

As Chriftianity arofe out of Judaifm, and its evidences are 
blended with thofe of the Old Teftament, its defence neceflarily 
requires an examination of the facred books of the Jews. It 
is not furprifing that, as antient records, they fhould abound 
with difficulties: but the friend of truth will not be ftartled at 
them. Dr. P. advances to meet them without fear ; perfuaded 
that, as rational inquiry and fcriptural knowlege proceed, they 
will gradually difappear. ‘There is a pleafure in following a 
man who writes under fuch a conviction; yet his fincerity 
muft not induce us to fufpend our judgment. An honeft writer 
ought to have an honeft critic. He who is in purfuit of truth 
will wifh to have his path enlightened by all the {cintillations 
which iflue from the collifion of inquiring minds. While, 
therefore, 
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therefore, we praife the good fenfe and found argument which 
abound in this work, we fhall not hefitate to make objections to 
fuch parts as appear to be ill calculated to produce conviction. 

The object of this publication Dr. P. ftates in the following 


words: 

« Jt now more than ever behoves all the friends of religion to fhew 
chat they are not chargeable with a blind implicit faith, believing 
what their fathers, mothers, or nurfes, believed before them, merely 
becaufe they believed it; but that their faith is the offspring of reafon : 
that Chriftianity is no cunningly devifed fable, but that the evidence of 
the faéts on which it is built is the fame with that of any other facts 
of antient date; fo that we muft abandon all faith in hiftory, and all 
human teftimony, before we can difbelieve them. 

« The great problem to be folved is, how to account for prefent 
appearances, and fuch faéts in antient hiftory as no perfon ever did, 
or can deny, viz. the actual exiftence of Chriftianity, and the ftate 
of it in the age immediately following that of Chrift and the apoftles. 
Unbelievers muft think that they can account for the faéts without 
admitting the truth of the gofpel hiftory. On the other hand, the 
Chrittian fays that, if this hiitory be not admitted, the well-known 
fate of things in the age immediately fucceeding muft imply more 
miracles, and thofe without any rational object, than that hiftory fup- 
poles. The like, he fays, muit be the cafe with refpe& to the hiftory 
of the Jews in the Old Teftament. If the Mofaic hiftory be ad- 
mitted, that of the Jews in that age, and from that time to the pre- 
fent, is natural; but on any other fuppofition moft unaccountable ; that 
whole nation thinking and aéting as no human beings ever did, or 
poflibly could, think and act. Whereas, it muft be taken for granted, 
that Jews are, and ever have been, men, as well as ourfelves. This 
is the ftate of the argument between believers and unbelievers in re- 
velation, that I have frequently held out, and no perfon can fay that 
it is an unfair one. Leatt of all it is fuch as a man who wifhes toe 
be governed by reafon, and who would account for all appearances in 
the moft natural manner, can object to.’ 


Two difcourfes on the Importance of Religion to enlarge the 
Mind of Man, and on Revelation the only Remedy for Idolatry 
and Superflition, precede his remarks on the hiftory and evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion. Thefe difcourfes clearly evince 
the tendency of its great doctrines to ftrengthen, expand, re- 
fine, and exalt the mind. 

After having confidered the nature of man, and the fund of 
great principles with which religion fupplies him, the Doétor 
deduces the fuperiority of the Chriftian over the fcholar: ob- 
ferving that, compared with the momentous truths of revela- 
tion, all other knowlege is a trifle. ‘hat fundamental pofition 
of Deifm, the /ufficiency of reafon to difcover all ufeful truths, Dr. 
P. not only denies, but he pronounces it the offspring of a 
concert of the powers of the human intelle&, derived from that 
very revelation which they confider as unneceflary. He deems 
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it © highly improbable that mankind, if left to themfelves, 
would ever huee attained to the idea ow one fupreme, uncon. 
trolled Caufe, without whofe appoimment or permiffion now 
thing can ever come to pafs, and that nothing comes to pals 

but what has the beft tendency, being really, though not ap. 
parently, fubfervient to good.” As to ‘the firit of the human 
race, he contends that they muft have been affifled and inftrué. 
- by foreign means ; fo that what we may properly call divine 

evelation was abfolutel y neceflary to them. What points of 
heawhes this revelation included, Dr. P. does not undertake 
to inform us: but we may prefume that he does not conceive it 
to have extended very far, fince he tells us that no more was 
communicated * than was abfolutely neceflary to their well- 
being ; and that where their own reafon and obfervation were 
able, in any good meafure, to aniwer the purpofe, they were 
left to its guidance; though, in this cafe, much error and 
much inconvenience muft have arifen trom the falfe judgments 
that men thus left to their own experience and obfervation, will 
fal] into.” It may here be afked, Does not this reprefent divine 
revejation as doing too little? What can be the reafon of a 
partial communication, which was fo foon to expofe men to 
the evils of erroneous judgment? Dr. P. replies, that * one 
reafon of this may be, that knowlege acquired by experience 
is of much more value than that which is acquired by inftruc- 
tion.” He therefore conceives the human race to have been left 
to themfelves as far as their fafety would allow, and that the 
fupernatural interpofition was only to prevent fome great and 
fatal evil, which it was impoflible for them to forefee ;—* and 
(he adds) if we confider the ftate of the world in very early 
ages, deftitute of the knowledge that has fince been acquired 
by experience and obfervation, and the lights that have been de- 
rived from revelation *, we fhall be convinced that fome fuper-. 
natural inftruction was highly expedient, if not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, if it was the ultimate intention of our Maker to train 
men to virtue here, and happinefs hereafter,’ 

Having farther evinced the expediency of revelation, by 
taking a view of the preva'ence of icolatry and fuperftition, he 
procecds to coniider the miracles by which the miffion of Mofes 

vas proved; fuch as the releafe of the Ifraelites from the 
Jigyptian yoke, the delivery of the law from Mount Sinai, and 
the miracles in the wilderne/s,—in the examination of which he 
offers many judicio: us obfervations: but among thele we do not 
reckon what he advances in p.102, on the death of Mofes; 
wo, becaufe he is faid in the N.‘T’. to have appeared in cgm- 
pany with Elijah to the dife: iples on the mount of transfigura- 
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tion, (may not this have been only a vifion?) Dr.P. conyeCtures 
to have been tranflated into heaven without dying, and to be 
now living together with him and Jefus. To Dr. P.asama- 
terialift, fome curious queftions may be propofed on this 
fubject: but we fhall abftain, through fear of extending this 
article to an inconvenient length. We will! lay before our 
readers his remarks on the objections which have been offered 
on the fubject of God’s hardening Pharoah’s heart, and on the 
divine order for the total deftruction of the Canaanites: 

« [ would obferve with refpeét to thefe objections, and alfo to that 
from the deftruction of the Canaanites, and other violations of 
the common rules of moral conduét among men, that what we 
call evi/, natural and moral, is continually employed in the courfe 
of Divine Providence as the means of producing goo/, and that there 
can be no jult objeétion to this in the condu@ of any being, provided 
all the confequences of things could be forefeen and attended to, as 
they are by the Supreme Being. The reafon why our choice of 
means to gain the fame good end is limited by the ufual rules of 
morality, is the imperfection of our knowledge. On this account, 
the rule of our conduct is in many cafes different from that of God’s. 
We mult not do evil that good may come, becaufe we cannot be fure 
that good wl] come of it. But in this forefight, as well as in every 
thing elle, God is intallible. He fees the end from the beginning, and 
therefore in his conduct the introduction of partial evil may have the 
belt effect. 

‘ We are not to expect that the author of revelation fhould be any 
other Being than the author of Nature, or that he fhould conduét 
himfelf by any other rules. And he who often deftroys whole cities and 
countries by means of earthquakes, and other natural caufes, might 
choofe to effect the deftruction of the Canaanites by the {word of the 
children of J{rael. And there was this obvious reafon for it, that by 
exprefsly commiffioning them to effeét this extirpation, he fignified in 
the leaft equivocal manner his difpleafure at the conduct of the in- 
habitants of this country, for their abominable idolatrous practices, as 
awarning to the Ifraelites, who were to be a people devoted to his 
fole worfhip, for the inftruction of all mankind.’ 


That part of the O. T. which relates to the defruétion of 
the Canaanites is certainly prefled with difficulties ; and the 
pofition which Dr. P. lays down, to pave the way for their re- 
moval, requires elucidation, wiz. * that we are not to expect 
that the author of revelation fhould be any other Being than the 
author of nature, or that he fhould condudt himfelf by other rules.’ 
Nature and revelation are different divine means directed to 
the fame ultimate end: but in as much as they are different, 
may not the Deity be fuppofed to adopt different rules of con- 
duct in them? In meafures effected by the great operations of 
nature, it may not be neceflary that he fhould endeavour to ac- 
commodate himlelf to the weaknefs of the human intelle@: but 
When he reveals himfelf in the character of a moral inftru€tor, 
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it feems abfolutely neceflary that his orders, inftru@ions, and 
in fhort every part of bis fupernatural communications, ftheuld 
appear to our apprehenfion to have a moral tendency, or to dif. 
play his rectitude, wifdom, and goodnefs, and should excite to 
virtue:—-but does a divine command to one people to go into 
the territory of another, and to deftroy all that breathed, men, 
women, children, and cattle, and particularly to hamftring 
their horfes, appear to our apprehenfions confonant to divine 
rectitude? or could its execution, as an order from heaven, 
have any tendency to beget in either people a love towards 
God, or a love towards the human race? Perhaps, after all 
Dr. P.’s ingenuity, the difficulty which occurs refpecting the 
deftru€tion of the Canaanites by the Ifraclites will be better 
obviated by adverting to the phrafeology of the Jewith hiftory, 
by confidering the nature of thofe books, from which a great 
part is a profefled compilation, and by applying to the whole a 
tational and manly comment. Dr. P.’s boldneis in comment- 
ing on the N. ‘I’. induces us to wonder at his timidity here, 

The remaining difcourfes are entitled: —Of miraculous 
Events in the Time of Jofhua— General Obfervations on the 
Evidence of the Divine Miffion of Mofes—Of the miraculous 
Events from the Time of Jofhua to the Babylonith Captivity 
—Of the Prophecies concerning the !Jifperfion and Reftora- 
tion of the Jews—Of the Miracles of Jefus—Of the Miracles 
of the Apoftles—On the Refurrecion of Jefus *¥—A View of 
Revealed Religion*. 

It will not be expected of us particularly to difcufs the con- 
tents of thefe difcourfes: but we muft not fuffer the Doétor’s 
explanation of the prophecies to efcape our notice. He con- 
tends that many of the antient predictions of the O. T. refer 
to the return of the Jews to their own land, or announce it to 
be the intention of Providence to put the Jews hereafter in pof- 
feffion of Paleftine. Without aflerting that many of the paf- 
fazes, which are adduced by him for this purpofe, particularly 
Jer. xxx. which Dr. P. quotes, relate only to the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonifh captivity, and that the idea of their 
re-pofiefion of Canaan, however flattering to them, is not 
fufficiently juftified by their own oracles: without under- 
taking to prove this in oppofition to Dr. P. we fhall content 
ourfelves with Jamenting that he has laid down, in treating of 
the prophecies, no principles of prophetic interpretation. Like 
a divine of the loweft order, he quotes and firings prophecies 
together: but he omits to-inform us on what authority he fo 
connects and arranges them. ‘The power of a name is of little 
moment in this age of inquiry; and Dr. P. fhould have 
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explained the principles on which he conducts his prophetic re- 
fearches, and his reafon for concluding that a pailage in Ezekiel 
or Malachi refers to the fame future event with one in Ifaiah 
or Jeremiah. It has been too much the practice to take this 
for granted, and to argue in a very loofe and defultory way on 
the prophetic writings: but we hoped, when we opened this 
volume, that its philofophic author would have conlidered 
himfelf as addrefling the philofophic unbeliever as well as the 
Chriftian, and would have proceeded in a way belt calculated 
to obviate objections. 

Though, however, our approbation of this volume does not ex- 
tend itfelf to every paflage, we mutt not difmifs it without repeat- 
ing that it contains many judicious remarks, that itis an antidote 
again{t infidelity, and that it may be confidered in various places, 
though written previoufly to the publication of Paine’s Age of 
Reafon, as a reply to that pamphlet; particularly as to the 
mode in which a divine revelation fhould be communicated. 

An Appendix contains, among other things, a fhort cor- 
refpondence between Dr. P. and Mr. Gibbon; in which the 
former invites the latter to enter the field of controverfy, but 


which the hiftorian not very politely declines. Mo Yi 
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Art.1V. 4 jbort Treatife on the Conic Seions ; 1n which the three 
Curves are derived from a general Defcription on a Plane, and the 
inoft ufeful Properties of each are deduced from a common Prin- 
ciple. By the Rev. T. Newton, M. A. Fellow of Jefus College, 
Cambridge. vo. pp.114. 4s. Gd. fewed. Cadell. 1794. 


W RITERS On conic feCtions may be divided into two clafles ; 
thofe who, beginning from the cone itlelf, have derived 

the property of the feClions immediately from it; and thofe who 
have begun with a defcription of the curves in plano. ‘Some of 
the latter clafs, who have treated the fubject geometrically, have 
been enabled to give fhort and perfpicuous demonftrations to 
fome of the propofitions: but to others, and indeed thofe on 
which fome of the principal properties depend, the demonftra- 
tions are tedious and dificult. ‘I'he demonftrations of the firft 
clafs of authors are free from this objection; being, in gene- 
ral, elegant, plain, and concife: but thefe writers have been 
obliged to introduce fo many previous propofitions concerning 
the properties of lines touching and cutting conical fiirfaces, 
in order to arrive at the principal properties of the three fections, 
that to go through them, it requires more time than can well 
be fpared from that portion which is allotted to an academica! 
education, and more refolution than moft young men pofle(s. Thofe 
authors of the fecond clafs, who have treated the fubject alge- 
10 braically, 
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braically, have indeed reduced the whole into a narrower com. 
pafs than the geometrical writers of either clafs have been able 
todo: but, in their eagernefs to avoid the charge of prolixity, 
they have fallen into a more exceptionable fault: for the me. 
thods by which they have deduced fome of the properties, par. 
ticularly the relations between the ordinates and abfcifcx, are 
not only operofe and inelegant, but very obfcure alfo; the va. 
rious fteps in the procefs being fo little connected with each other 
as to be feen with confiderable difficulty, and retained in the 
memory with {till more labor. 

Notwithftanding the neatnefs and perfpicuity of the former 
method, and theinelegance and obfcurity of the latter, — of which 
every one may readily be convinced by comparing the alge. 
braical de:onftrations of |’Hopital, Steel, and Trevigar, the 
geometrico-algebraical demonitrations of Emerfon, or even 
the purely geometrical demonftrations of Simfon, with thofe of 
Hamilton,—the prefent author informs us that the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, in which the mathematical and philofophical 
branches of fcience receive very particular attention, feem 
generally to have given the preference to the latter mode: a 
circumitance for which it is not eafy toaccount ; becaufe, not- 
with{tanding the readinefs with which analytical inveftigations 
are carried on by algebra, it does not appear to have a fingle 
advantage over geometry, in a fynthetical procefs, to counter- 
balance its obfcurity and clumfinefs. 

Mr. Newton condemns the method of which we are fpeak- 
ing, and yet he adopts it; for he derives all his properties from 
a confideration of the feétions ix plano: but his genefis is dif- 
ferent from that which has been atiumed by thofe who preceded 
him ; and it is vaftly more convenient, inafmuch as the de- 
{criptions of all the three feclions are derived from the fame 
principle ; which has enabled him, to derive their properties in 
the fame general way which thofe have followed who confi- 
dered the fections as they exift in the cone itfelf. As all the 
advantage, which Mr. Newton’s method poficfies over that of 
preceding writers who have derived the properties of the fec- 
tions from confidering them in plano, arifes trom this circume- 
ftance, we fhall give his own account of it. 

‘ I had long been perfuaded, that al! the known properties of the 
conic fections might be deduced geométrically from a principle 
which is common to all the fections, viz. the given ratio between the 
diitances of every point in the curve from the focus and the directrix, 
in the fame manner as Hamilton has deduced fome of them in the 
fecond book of his Treatife. I therefore affumed that property, 
which he has demonftrated, Prop. Il. b. 2. for a defcription of a 


conic fection, and had made a confiderable progrefs, before I was 
fortunate 
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fortunate enough to meet with the Elementa Mathe/eos of Bofcovich; a 
work which feems to have been little known, or not fo much efteemed 
as it deferves, although the author is jufily celebrated for his later 

roductions. In his Elements of Conic Seétions, which have all the 
advantages of thofe authors who have begun with the cone, without 
any of the difadvantages, I found the plan I had in view in a great 
meafure executed. I have, therefore, adopted many of his demon- 
ftrations, with little or no variation ; the arrangement of the propofi- 
tions, and feveral of the proofs have been much altered ; and of fome 
] have been obliged to give new demonftrations, having excluded the 
hirmonical divifion of right lines, upon which they depended. I have 
alfo taken from other authors, particularly from the fecond book of 
Hamilton, fuch propofitions as were conformable to my prefent plan. 
Upon the whole, I have endeavoured to comprefs the fubjec&t as much 
as poflible, and yet not to omit any of the propotitions, which every 
one ought to be acquainted with, previous to his entering on the 
Principia of Newton, and the branches of natural philofophy; I have 
alfo taken care that the demonitrations fhould be ftrictly geometrical, 
fuch as the young ftudent will find no difficulty in underftanding, pro- 
vided he be well acquainted with the Elements of Euclid, and plain 
trigonometry.’ 

Let us add that all the authors, who have derived the pro- 
perties of the conic fections from confidering them in plano, 
have adopted the property of which Mr. Newton has availed 
himfelf, in their defcriptions of the parabola: but, as the pro- 
perty degenerates, in that curve, into the ratio of equality, 
they have not feen, or at leaft have not attended to the import- 
ant ufe which might be made of it in the other two fections : 
indeed, very few of them, that we recollect, befides Emerfon, 
have demonftrated the property in the ellipfe and hyperbola. 

We cannot conclude without bearing our teflimony to the 
purity and elegance of Mr. Newton’s demonftrations, and ex- 
prefling the pleafure which we have received from the perufal 


of his performance. Wa 
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Art. V. The Expediency, Predi&ion, and dccomplifoment of the 
Chriftian Redemption illufrated, in Eight Sermons, preached before 
the Univerfitv of Oxford, in the Year 1794. Atthe Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury. By 
Thomas Wintle, B. D. of Pembroke College, Rettor of Bright- 
well, in Berkfhire. 8vo. pp.276. §s. Boards. Cadell, 

]" is a circumftance which is much to be lamented by the 

" friends of revelation, and which furnifhes an occafion of 

triumph to its adverfaries, that the teachers of the Chriftian 

religion, after all that has been done to afcertain the true mean- 

ing of the feriptures, are not yet agreed in their opinion on a 

point of fuch fundamental importance as the primary end of the 


mifion of Jefus Chrift.—According to the fyftem of the heretical 
clafs 
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clafs of theologians and commentators, who profefs to have 
ftudied the facred books with critical accuracy, and to have in. 
veftigated the truths of religion on the foundeft principles of 
reafon, the ultimate purpofe for which Chrift was fent into the 
world was to confirm mankind in the belief and expectation of 
a future ftate, by delivering to them this important doétrine as 
a meflage from heaven, authenticated by fupernatural attefta. 
tions. According to the creed of all thofe churches which ap. 
propriate to themfelves the appellation of orthodox, the revela. 
tion of a life to come was only a fecondary object ; and the firkt 
great purpofe, for which Chrift appeared on earth, was to re. 
deem mankind from condemnation, by offering an atoning 
facrifice to divine juftice for the fins of the world. 

The latter is the fyftem adopted by the author of thefe 
fermons ; and the fupport of that fy{tem is the immediate obje& 
of this courfe of the Bampton lectures. In the judgment of 
Mr. Wintle, the grand doctrine of the Chriftian fcheme is the 
recovery of human nature from fin and death, and the re-in. 
ftatement of it in grace and favour with God, by the all-pow- 
erful merit and atonement of a redeemer. In thefe principles 
of Chriftianity, he finds fuch real and vital energy, that he has no 
doubt that the very offering of them in their native and genuine 
luftre muft ftrongly recommend them to impartial men. Ac- 
cordingly, without entering into any direct conteft with the 
opponents of this fyftem, he undertakes, in thefe leCtures, to 
ftate the grounds on which the doctrine of atonement refts, and 
to eftablifh it as the fundamental article of the Chriftian faith. 

The firft difcourfe examines the condition of human nature, 
as involved in guilt, and confequently expofed to the fear of 
condemnation, and afferts its inability to difcover a deliverance 
from the fatal confequences of fin. The belief of a future ftate 
of exiftence is maintained to be no ground of confolation, un- 
lefs accompanied with the knowlege of the means of obtaining 
the favour of God. A view is next taken of the gradual inti- 
mation of a deliverer, from the early ages of the world to the 
termination of prophefy among the Jews. This retrofpect is 
carried on through three diftinét le€tures, in the courfe of 
which the author fhews himfelf well read in biblical learning, 
and poflefled of a confiderable degree of critical acumen. The 
explanation of the ryoth pfalm, and of Balaam’s prophefy, are 
very ingenious. ‘Through the whole view which Mr. W. 
takes of antient predictions and types, (for he adopts the 
Jewitfh idea of typical prefigurations,) he every where finds in- 
timations of the Meffiah’s appearance to make atonement for the 
fins of the world. After having fuggefted feveral circumftances 
to account for.the delay of our Saviour’s appearance to fo late 
a period, 
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a period, (a point which, by the way, is more fully and forcidly 
argued by Bifhop Law in his Confiderations on the Theory of 
Relig'-1,) the author ftates the pofitive proofs, arifing from the 
language of the New Teftament, that the death of Chrift is an 
expiatory facrifice. He then points out the influence which 
the gofpel has on the Chriftian life, and concludes with a 
difcourfe on the doétrine of the grace and affiftance of God’s 
fpirit and the intercefion of Chrift. 
In applying texts of fcripture to the doétrine of the atoning 
facrifice of Chrift, it may perhaps be thought that the author’s 
mind has been ftrongly prepoflefled in favour of a fyftem which 
the church has fan@tioned: but candour will not forget that it 
is perhaps equally difficult for the advocates for a different 
fyftem to perufe thofe antient records, to which all Chriftian 
fefts make their appeal, without a fimilar bias in a contrary 
direction. With due allowance for fyftematic prejudice, if 
fuch allowance be neceflary, this volume of fermons is entitled 
to a confiderable fhare of commendation. ‘They are written in 
aclear and unaffeéted ftyle, and bear evident marks of good 


fenfe, learning, and ¢andour. BZ. 
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Art. VI. An Hiforical and Moral View of the Origin and Progrefs cf 
the French Revolution; and the Effect it has produced in Europe. 
By Mary Wollftonecraft. Vol.I. 8vo. pp.522. 7s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1794. . 


A COMPLETELY accurate and impartial hiftory of the French 
«4 revolution muft not at prefent be expected. Infur- 
mountable obftacles lie in the way of fuch an undertaking. 
Events have rifen with too much rapidity to be diitinctiy 
marked by the moft attentive obferver. Some important tranf- 
actions have been involved in fuch obfcurity, that it is difficule 
to ftate correctly the fimple facts, and fitll more difficult to 
afcertain the caufes which led to them ;-~and the whole pro- 
ceeding has been fo bold and unexampled an attack on efta- 
biifhed opinions and inftitutions, that, amid the aftonifhment 
which it excites, and the numerous paffions which it agitates, 
nothing can be more arduous than the attempt to inveftigate its 
origin, to eftimate its political and moral value, and to predict 
its probable confequences. ‘This tafk, however, is undertaken 
in the prefent work; and to the honour of the female fex we 
add, itis undertaken, and bids fair to be well executed, by a 
woman. 

The reader will not find in this volume a full detail of all the 
particulars of the revolution. The writer’s object is not to 
relate fas indifcriminately, but to felect fuch proceedings as 
may make her readers fully acquainted with the nature of the re- 
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volution, and imprefs them with a ftrong perception of its jm. 
portance in the political fyftem of Europe. She writes this 
wonderful chapter in the hiftory of the world, not like ay 
annalift, but like a philofopher. <A long refidence in Paris has 
furnifhed her with the neceflary information concerning faéts, 
A mind naturally vigorous, inured to reflection, free from yu). 
gar prejudices, and, as appears from her former works, ac- 
cuftomed to comprehenfive views of nature and fociety, has 
qualified her to fpeculate on thefe facts judictoufly and pro. 
foundly ; and a lively and prolific imagination has enabled 
her to clothe her fpeculations with the graces of eloquence, 
We muft do her the juftice to add that, though evidently a 
fteady friend to freedom, and therefore to the caufe in which 
the French have embarked, fhe by no means undertakes to 
juftify the whole of their proceedings. She laments the ob- 
ftructions which vanity, caprice, and difhonefty have thrown in 
their way; and, while fhe guards againft the erroneous in- 
ferences of fenfibility, fhe acknowleges that the violent, the 
bafe, and the nefarious aflociations, which have clouded the 
vivid profpect that began to f{pread a ray of joy and gladnefs 
over the gloomy horizon of oppreffion, cannot fail to chill 
the fympathizing bofom, and to palfy intellectual vigour. 
* Contemplating (fhe remarks,) thefe {ftupendous events with 
the cool eye of obfervation, the judgment, difficult to be pre- 
ferved unwarped under the preflure of the calamitous horrors 
produced by defperate and enraged factions, will continually 
perceive that it is the uncontaminated mafs of the French ne- 
tion, whofe minds begin to grafp the fentiments of freedom, 
that has fccured the equilibrium of the ftate: often tottering on 
the brink of annihilation; in fpite of the folly, felfifinefs, mad- 
nefs, treachery, and more fatal mock patrioti{m, the common 
refult of depraved manners, the concomitant of that fervility 
and voluptuoufnefs which for fo long a {pace of time have em- 
bruted the higher orders of this celebrated nation.’ 

In reviewing a work of this kind, we judge that we fhall 
afford our readers more fatisfaction by exhibiting fome fpeci- 
mens of its {pirit, than by minutely reporting to them its contents. 
In doing this, however, we find ourfelves fomewhat embarrafled 
by the vaft variety of matter which offers itfelf for felection.— 
The rife of the French revolution is clearly traced in the fol- 
lowing obfervations : 

« After the revolution in 1688, political queftions were no longer 
difcuffed in England on a broad fcale; becaufe that degree of liberty 
was enjoyed, which enabled thinking men to purfue without interrup- 
tion their own bufinefs; or, if fome men complained, they attached 
themfelves to a party, and defcanted on the unavoidable mifery pr 
duced'by contending paffions, ‘i 
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¢ But in France the bitternefs of oppreffion was mingled in the daily 
cup, and the ferious folly of fuperitition, pampered by the fweat of 
jabour, fared every man of fenfe in the face. Againft {uperftition 
then did the writers contending for civil liberty principally direct their 
force, though the tyranny of the court increafed with it’s vicioufneis. 

¢ Voltaire leading the way, and ridiculing with that happy mix- 
ture of fatire and gaiety, calculated to delight the French, the incon- 
fitent pucrilities of a puppet-fhow religion, had the art to attach the 
bells to the fool’s cap, which tinkled on every fide, roufing the at- 
tention and piguing the vanity of his readers. Roufleau alfo ranged 
himfelf on the fame fide; and, praifing his fanciful flate of nature, 
with that interefting eloquence, which embellifhes rcafoning with the 
charms of fentiment, forcibly depicted the evils of a prieft-ridden fo- 
ciety, and the fources of oppreffive inequality, inducing the men who 
were charmed with his language to confider his opinions. 

« The talents of thefe two writers were particularly formed to effect 
a change in the fentiments of the French, who commonly read to col- 
lect a fund for converfation; and their-biting retorts, and flowing pe- 
riods, were retained in each head, and continually flipped of the 
tongue in numerous {prightly circles. 

‘ [n France, indeed, new opinions fly from mouth to mouth, with 
an electrical velocity unknown in England; fo that there is not fuch a 
cifference between the fentiments of the various ranks in one country, 
as is obfervable in the originality of character to be found in the 
other. At our theatres, the boxes, pit, and galleries, relifh different 
{cenes; and fome are condefcendingly borne by the more polifhed part 
of the audience, to allow the reft to have their portion of amufement. 
In France, on the contrary, a highly wrought fentiment of morality, 
probably rather romantic than fublime, produces a burft of applaufe, 
when one heart feems to agitate every hand. 

‘ But men are not content merely to laugh at oppreffion, when 
they can fcarcely catch from his gripe the neceffaries of life; fo that 
from writing epigrams on fuperitition, the galled French began to 
compofe philippics again{t cefpotifm. ‘The enormous and iniquitous 
taxes, which the nobles, the clergy, and the monarch, levied on the 
people, turned the attention of benevolence to this main branch of 
government, and the profound treatife of the humane M. Quefnai 
produced the feet of the econcmifts, the firft champions for civil 
liberty. 

* On the eve of the American war, the enlightened adminiftration 
of the Comptroller General Turgot, a man formed in this fchool, af- 
forded France a glimpfe of freedom, which, ftreaking the horizon of 
defpotifm, only ferved to render the contraft more ftriking. Eager 
to correct abufes, equally impolitic and cruel, this moft excellent man, 
fuffering his clear judgment to be clouded by his zeal, rouzed the neft 
of wafps, that rioted on the honey of induftry in the funfhine of court 
favour; and he was obliged to retire from the office, which he fo 
worthily filled. Difappointed in his noble plan of freeing France 
from the fangs of defpotifm, in the courfe of ten years, without the 
mifcries of anarchy, which make the prefent generation pay very 
dear for the emancipation of pofterity, he has neverthelefs greatly 
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contributed to produce that revolution in opinion, which, perhaps, 
alone can overturn the empire of tyranny. 

‘ The idle caprices of an effeminate court had long given the tone 
to the awe-ftruck populace, who, ftupidly admiring what they did 
not underttand, lived on a vive le rot, whilft his blood -fucking 
minions drained every vein, that fhould have warmed their honef 
hearts. 

« But the irrefiftible energy of the moral and political fentiments of 
half a century, at lait kindled into a blaze the illuminating rays of 
truth, which, throwing new light on the mental powers of man, and 
giving a frefh fpring to his reafoning faculties, completely under. 
mined the ftrong holds of prieftcraft and hypocrify.’ 

The efforts of rifing freedom on one fide, and the ftruggles 
of dying tyranny on the other, are ftrongly, and, we appre. 
hend, faithfully reprefented, through the period in which the 
allembling of the Notables prepared the way for the convoca- 
tion of the States General, and the latter for the delegated repre. 
fentation of the people in their National Affembly. A ftriking 
picture, evidently copied from life, is drawn of the wretched 
ftate of France at that time, and the necefflity of a radical alter. 
ation is proved beyond all reafonable controverfy. On that 
memorable event, which is juftly faid to be the commencement 
of the xra of the revolution, the taking of the Baftile, the 
hiftorian evidently dwells with peculiar pleafure, as the crifis at 
which the defpotifm of France was completely overturned, and 
twenty five millions of human beings were loofed from the 
odious bands which had for centuries benumbed their faculties, 
and made them crouch under the moft ignominious fervitude. 
Among the author’s reflections at this interefting point of the 
hiftory, are the following; from which it fully appears that 
duplicity, in courtiers and kings, as well as in private perfons, 
is in the end fure deftruction. 

« The efrect produced by the duplicity of courts muft be very great, 
when the vicillitudes, which happencd at Verfailles, could not teach 
every perfon of common fenfe, that the moment was arrived, when 
fubterfuge and treachery could no longer efcape detection and punith- 
ment; and that the only poflibility of obtaining the durable con- 
fidence of the pecple was by that {trict attention to juftice, which pro- 
duces a dignified fincerity of action. For after the unravelling of the 
plot, contrived to meet the expectation of the people, it was natural 
to fuppofe, that they would entertain the moft wakeful fufpicion of 
every perfon who had been privy to it. ; 

* It would have been fortunate for France, and the unhappy Louis, 
if his counfellors cduld have profited by experience. But, ftill purfuing 
the old track, bounding over the mine, the buriting of which had fora 
moment difconcerted them, we fhall find, that the continual diffimula- 
tion of the king, and the ftratagems of his advifers, were the princl- 
pal, though perhaps not the fole caufe of his ruin. He appears to 
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city and obftinacy in his chara¢ter, the concomiiants of indolence of 
mind, he allowed himfelf to be governed without attempting to form 
any principle of action to regulate his conduct. For if he had ever 
really defired to be ufeful to his people, and to lighten their accumulated 
burdens, as has been continually infifted, he was aftonifhingly defec- 
tive in jadgment not to fee, that he was furrounded with fycophants, 
who fattened on their hearts blood, ufing his own hand to brand his 
name with infamy. It may poilibly be urged in reply, that this 
ielding temper was a proof of the king’s benign defire to promote 
the felicity of his fubjects, and to prevent the horrours of anarchy. 
To confute fuch remarks, it is only neceMary to ftate, that the prepa- 
rations which had been made to diffolve the National Aflembly, and 
to reduce the people to entire fubjection, 1f they were not his imme- 
diate contrivance, muft have had his fanction, to give them efficiency ; 
and that the tergiverfation, which he employed on this occafion, was 
fuficient to make every other tranfaction of his reign fufpected. And 
this will be found to be the cafe in all the fteps he afterwards took to 
conciliate the people, which were little regarded after the evaporation 
of the lively emotions they excited; whilft the want of morals in the 
court, and even in the affembly, made a prevailing miftruft produce a 
capricioufnefs of conduét throughout the empire. Perhaps, it is vain 
toexpect, that a depraved naticn, whatever examples of heroifm, and 
noble inflances of difinterefted conduct, it may exhibit on fudden emer- 
gencies, or at the firit ftatement of an ufeful reform, will ever purfue 
with fteadinefs the great objects of public good, in the dire& path of 
virtuous ambition. 

‘ If the calamities, however, which have followed in France the 
taking of the Baftile, a noble effort, be attributed partly to ignorance, 
or only to want of morals, the evils are in no degree leffened; neither 
does it juftify the conduct of the virulent oppofers of thofe manly ex- 
ertions infpired by the voice of reafon. ‘lhe removal of a thoufand 
grinding oppreffions had been demanded ;—and promifed, to delude 
the public; who finding, at laft, that the hopes, which had foftened 
their mifery, were likely to be blafted by the intrigues of courtiers, 
can we wonder, that the worm thefe courtiers were trying to crufh, 
turned on the foot prepared to ftamp it to nothing.’ 


To the fame purpofe it is afterward added: 


‘It is impoffible, after tracing the horrid confpiracy formed by 
the court againit the lives and liberty of the people, not to feel the 
moft ineffable contempt for that kind of government, which leaves 
the happinefs of a nation at the mercy of a capricious minifter of ftate. 
The awful and interefting leffon, which the developement of this 
treachery afforded, was fuch as ought to have made an indelible im- 
preflion on their minds.—It was a leffon, the very thought of which 
ops for a moment the genial cursent of the heart.—It was a leffon, 
that fhould be repeated to mankind, to bring home to their very fenfes 
a conviction of the lengths to which a depraved and abfolute govern- 
ment will go, for the fake of holding faft it’s power.—It was, in 
fhort, a deduction of experience, which will teach pofterity that life, 
and e:ery thing dear to man, can be fecured only by the preferva- 


tion of liberty.’ 
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The furrender of feudal claims and other facrifices, which 
on the firft view appear to have been the refult of patriotic ge. 
nerolity, are, we apprehend, but too juftly imputed to felfith. 
nefs; the vile foundation on which almoft every thing, how- 
ever beautiful or fplendid the fuperftru€ture, has hitherto been 
built.—T hough it is admitted that there were many real pa. 
triots in the National Affembly, it is aflerted that moft of the 
leaders were guided by a vain defire of applaufe, or deep 
fchemes of emolument. 


‘ The defpotifm (proceeds the author,) of the former government 
of France having formed the moft voluptuous, artificial charaéters, in 
the higher orders of fociety, makes it lefs extraordinary to find the 
leading patriots men without principles or political knowledge, ex- 
cepting what they had cafually gleaned from books, only read to 
while away an idle hour not employed in pleafure. So fuperficial in. 
decd was their acquaintance with any fubje&t that demanded thought 
—and fo great the degeneracy of their manners, it was natural for 
every man of reflection to infer, that a confiderable_ length of time 
muft elapfe before the new order of things, which they were about to 
create, could attain ftability. But this was nota difcouraging con- 
jideration, when it was obvious, that important advantages had al. 
ready been gained by the people; and by the improvement of morals, 
which would neceffarily follow, it was to be prefumed, that the evils, 
the old fyftem produced, would vanifh before gradual amendments; 
whilit, by a practical knowledge of political and civil liberty, the 
great objets of the revolution would be afcertained; namely, jut 
laws, and equal liberty. 

‘ The depravity of the higher clafs, and the igncrance of the lower 
refpecting pradtical political fcience, rendered them equally incapable 
of thinking for themfelves; fo that the meafures which flattered the 
foibles, or gratified the weaknefs of either, were fure to have great 
influence in producing a fchifm in the public mind; which gave an 
opportunity to the enemies of the revolution to impede it’s courfe. 
And the number of the lower clafs having it’s due weight, when they 
became free, the moft daring innovators became the greateit fa- 
vourites with the public, to whofe will every prudential confideration 
was obliged to yield. 

« Much had been gained on the 4th of Auguft by the nation; the 
old forms of feudal vaflalage were completely overturned—and 
France then ftood at the point the moft advantageous in which a go- 
vernment was ever con&ru€ted.—She fteod fair as the dawn of her 
liberty, having fhaken off the prejudices of ages; and reafon was 
tracing out the road, which leads to virtue, glory, and happinefs— 
Still ambitious felfifhnefs, melancholy drawback! governed too great 


a proportion of the affembly; and the nobles and clergyswho had been 


averfe to the junction of the orders,now intriguing, every debate be- 
came a bitter or violent conteft, in which the popular advocates con- 
tinued to gain an afcendency. 

‘ This difpofition to intrigue, and want of fincerity, fo generally 
remarked in the French charaéter, laid the foundation of univerial 
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2jfrult; and the coalefced parties, who had not been a@tuated by a 
love of liberty, or regard for the profperity of the kingdom, but dex- 
eroufly fell in with the {pirit of the day, were not aware, that a watch- 
ful, fafpicious multitude, would be as likely to miftruft them in their 
‘urn, as the court, which had thriven on the ruin of their happinefs. 
This was a blindnefs fo grofs, that it appears not a little wonderful, 
after confidering the different charafers, who fucceeded each other in 
the miniftry, or directed the helm of the ftate, that men fhould not 
acquire futlicient judgment to adopt the integrity of conduct, with 
which alone people in their fenfces, awake to their intere{t and rights, 
will ever be fatisfied. 

‘ For a vain glorious ambition, mixing with the abortions of giddy 
natrioti{m, aéts as the mott fatal poifon to political difguifitions, dur- 
ing feafons of public ferment. ‘The folid views of deep thinkers are 
adapted to the {pirit of the times, and the ftate of reafon of their com- 
peers. And if they find, that the current of opinion, in overturning 
inveterate prejudices, and the decayed walls of laws, that no longer 
fuit the manners, threatens the deitruction of principles the moft 
facred; they ought firmly to wait at their poft, until, the fervour 
abating, they could, by diverting the ftream, gradually reftrain it 
within proper bounds.—But fuch patriotifm is of flow growth: re- 
quiring both a luxuriant public foil, and to be foltered by virtuous 
emulation. Yet this emulation will never flourifh in a country where 
intriguing finefle, fupplying the place of exalted merit, is the furett 
ladder to diftinction. It was by debafing artifices, under the old go- 
vernment, that men obtained favour and confequence; and whilit 
fuch men, men who were educated and offified by the ancient regimen, 
act on the political ftage of France, mankind will be continually dif- 
trefled and amufed by their tragic and comic exhibitions. 

‘ Art applied to art, and ftratagem againit ftratagem, may pro- 
duce, for a time, alternate defeats; but ultimately the moit cunning 
will triumph. 

‘ Vanity had made every Frenchman a theorift, though political 
ephoriims were never afcertained under the reign ef tyranny or 
caprice. The fagacious part of the nation, it is true, clearly per- 
ceived, that the period was arrived, when a revolution was inevitable ; 
but felfithnefs being incompatible with noble, comprehenfive, or laude 
able views, it is not wonderful, keeping in fight the national foible, 
that at the meeting of the itates-general every deputy had his parti- 
cular plan to fuggeft. Few of the leaders embraced the fame; and 
acting, without coalefcing, the moft violent meafures were {ure to he 
the moft applauded. We hall find alfo, that fome of the moft ftre- 
nuous advocates for reforming abufes, and eftablifhing a conftitution, 
when their favourite fyftems were exploded, peevifhly retired in 
difguft: and by afterwards venting it, have hurried into action a race 
of monfters, the moft flagitious that ever alarmed the world by the 
murder of innocents, and the mockery of juftice; and whilft the pro- 
fanation of her temple, befprinkled with blood, has branded with an 
indelible ftigma the fanguinary brutes, the deferters cannot efcape 
without a fhare of the odium. 

‘ Contemplating the progrefs of the revolution, a melancholy re- 
Hedtion is produced by i. that almoft every precipitate event 
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has been the confequence of a tenacity and littlenefs of mind in the 
political aétors, whit they were affecting a Roman magnanimity of 
conduct—to which they appear to have been as great itrangers, as 
they were deftitute of legitimate patriotifm, and political {cience.’ 
Thefe remarks are certainly very judicious, and prove that 
the writer has had too much good fenfe and cool refleSion to 
fuffer herfelf to be feduced, by the fpiendeur of the creat events 
which fhe contemplates, into an im,'icit admiration of the mea- 
fures of the principal a€tors. “Throush the remainder of the pre- 
fent volume, in which the debates of the Ailembly on the con- 
ftitution of a fenate, and on the degree of power to be graited 
to the King, and other important topics, are difcufied; and in 
which the tumults that terminated in the removal of the King 
from Verfailles to Paris, with other concomitant events, are 
related; the reader will find a great variety of interefting 


niatter. 

Asa farther fpecimen of this intelligent writer’s philofophical 
{peculations, we add one more extract, in which the debafing 
effects of fome of the prefent inftitutions and cuftoms of fociety 
are forcibly reprefented ; 


‘« Degeneracy of morals, with polifhed manners, produces the 
worft of paffions, which floating through the focial body, the genial 
current of natural feelings has been poifoned ; and, committing crimes 
with trembling inquietude, the culprits have not ovly drawn on them- 
felves the vengeance of the law, but thrown an odium on their na- 
ture, that has blackened the face of humanity. And whilit its temple 
has been facrilegioufly profaned by the drops of blood, whici have 
iffued from the very hearts of the fad vi¢tims of their folly; a hardnefs 
of temper, under the veil of fentiment, calling it vice, has prevented 
our fympathy from leading us to examine into the fources of the 
atrocity of our fpecies, and obfcured the true caufe of difgraceful 
and vicious habits. 

¢ Since the exiftence of courts, whofe aggrandifement has been 
confpicuous in the fame degree as the miferies of the debafed people 
have accumulated, the convenience and comfort of men have been {a- 
crificed to the oftentacious difplay of pomp and ridiculous pageantry. 
For every order of men, from the beggar to the king, has tended to 
introduce that extravagance into faciety, which equally blaits domettic 
virtue and happinefs. ‘The prevailing cuftom of living beyond their 
income has had the moft baneful effect on the independence of indivi- 
duals of every clafs in England, as well as in France; fo that whilf 
they have lived in habits of idlenefs, they have been drawn into ex- 
celles, which, proving ruinous, produced confequences equally perni- 
cious to the community, and degrading to the private character. 
Extravagance forces the peer to proititute his talents and influence for 
a place, to repair his broken fortune; and the country gentleman 
becomes venal in the fenate, to enable himfelf to live on a par with 
him, or reimburfe himfelf for the expences of ele&ioneering, into 
which he was led by sheer vanity. The profefiions, on the {ame ac- 
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eount, become equally unprincipled. ‘The one, whofe characteriftic 
ought to be integrity, defcends to chicanery; whilft another trifles 
with the health, of which it knows all the importance. ‘The merchant 
likewife enters into fpeculations fo clofely bordering on fraudulency, 
that common ftraight forward minds can fearcely diftinguifh the de- 
vious art of felling any thing for a price far beyond that neceflary to 
enfure a juft profit, from fheer difhonefty, aggravated by hard. 
heartedne(s, when it is to take advantage of the neceflities of the 
indigent. 
er The deftructive influence of commerce, it is true, carried on by 
en who are eager by overgrown riches to partake of the refpect paid 
S nobility, is felt in a variety of ways. The moft pernicious, per- 
haps, is it’s producing an ariitocracy of wealth, which degrades man- 
kind, by making them only exchange favagenefs for tame fervility, 
inftead of acquiring the urbanity of improved reafon. Commerce 
alfo, overftocking a country with people, obliges the majority to be- 
come manufacturers rather than hufbandmen; and then the divifion 
of labour, folely to enrich the proprietor, renders the mind entirely 
inactive. The time which, a celebrated writer fays, is fauntered 
away, in going from one part of an employment to another, is the 
very time that preferves the man from degenerating into a brute; 
for every one muft have objerved how much more intelligent are the 
blackfmiths, carpenters, and mafons in the country, than the journey- 
men in great towns; and, refpecting morals, there is no making a 
comparifon. The very gait of the man, who is his own matter, ts fo 
much more fteady than the flouching itep of the fervant of a fervant, 
that it is unneceflary to afk which proves by his a¢tions he has the moft 
independence of character. 

‘ The acquiring of a fortune is likewife the leaft arduous road to 
pre-eminence, and the moft fure: thus are whole knots of men 
turned into machines, to enable a keen fpeculator to become wealthy; 
and every noble principle of nature is eradicated by making a man 
pafs his life in ftretching wire, pointing a pin, heading a nail, or 
{preading a fheet of paper on a plain furface. Befides, it is allowed, 
that all affociations of men render them fenfual, and confequently 
felfith; and whilft lazy friars are driven out of their cells as ftagnate 
bodies that corrupt fociety, it may admit of a doubt whether large 
work-fhops do not contain men equally tending to impede that gra- 
dual progre{s of improvement, which leads to the perfettion of reafon, 
and the eftablifhment of rational equality. 

‘ The deprivation of natural, equal, civil and political rights, re- 
duced the moft cunning of the lower orders to practife fraud, and the 
reft to habits of ftealing, audacious robberies, and murders. And 
why? becaufe the rich and poor were feparated into bands of tyrants 
and flaves, and the retaliation of flaves is always terrible. In fhort, 
every facred feeling, moral and divine, has been obliterated, and the 
dignity of man fullied, by a fyftem of policy and jurifprudence as re- 
pugnant to reafon, as at variance with humanity. 

‘ The only excufe that can be made for the ferocity of the Pari- 
fans is then fimply to obferve, that they had not any confidence in the 
laws, which they had always found to be merely cobwebs to catch 
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{mall flies. Accuitomed to be punthed themfelves for every tri ife, 
and often for only being in the way of the rich, or their parafites - 
when, in faét, had the “Parifians feen the execution of a repre or 
prieft, though convitted of crimes beyond the daring of vulgar 


minds?—Wacn juftice, or the law, is fo partial, the day of retribu- 
tion will come with the red fky of vengeance, to confound the inno. 
cent with the guilty. The mob were barbarous beyond the tiger’s 
cruclty: for how could they truit a court that had fo often deceived 
them, or expe to fee it’s agents punifhed, when the fame meafares 
were pur{uing ? 

¢ Let us calt our eyes over the hiftory of man, and we hhall 
fcarccly find a page that is not tarnifhed by fome foul deed, or bloody. 
tranfa¢tion. Let us e xamine the catalogue o of the vices of mer ina 
favage ftate, and contraft them with thofe of men civilized; we thal] 
find, that a barbarian, confidered as a moral being, is an angel, com- 
pared with the refined villain of artificial hfe. Let us inveftigate the 
caufes which have produced this degeneracy, and we fhall difcover, 
that they are thofe unjuft plans of government, which have been 
formed by peculiar circumftances in every part of the globe.—Then 
let us coolly and impartially contemplate the i improvements, which 
are gaining ground in the formation of principles of policy; and | 
flatter my felf it will be allowed by every humane and confiderate be. 
ing, that a political fyitem more fimple than has hitherto exifted 
would effectually check thofe afpirirg follies, which, by imitation, 
Jeading to vice, have banifhed from governments the very fhadow of 
juttice “and magnanimity. 

‘ Thus had France grown up, and fickened on the corruption of a 
ftate difeafed. But, as in medicine there is a fpecies of complaint in 
the bowels which works it’s own cure, and, leaving the body healthy, 
gives an invigorated tone to the fyitem, fo there is in politics : and whilit 
the agaation’ of it?s regeneration continues, the excrementitious 
humours exuding from the contaminated body will excite a general 
diflike and contempt for the nation; and itis only the philofophical 
eye, which looks into the nature amd weighs the confequences of 
human actions, that will be able to difcern the ccufe which has pro- 
duced fo ws) dreadful effects.’ 

We mutt not clofe this article without remarking that this 
publication affords many new proofs of the writer’s fuperior lite- 
rary merit. The vigour of her imagination appears throughout 
the work in the metaphorical caft of her language. Sometimes, 
indeed, her ftyle is too figurative to be perfectly clear ; and in 
a few lelbuascs the ficures are improperly mixed, or allegorical 
allufions are prot tracted to a tedious length: but the general 
effect is to give fplendour and energy to ‘the compofition, and 
to render the performance highly interefting and impreffive. 

In an advertifement prefixed to this volume, the reader is 
informed that probably the work will be extended to two or 
three more volumes, a confiderable part of which is already 
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4;r. VII. Xenophon’s Defence of the Aihenian Democracy ; tranflated 


from the Greek. With Notes and an Appendix, containing Ob- 
forvations on the Democratic Part of the Britifh Government, and 
the exifting Conftitution of the Houfe of Commons. 8vo. pp. 
106. 28.6d. Nicol. 1794. 


ENOPHON, the generally reputed author of this work, feems 

to have intended to fay all that could be urged in favour, 
not of democracy in general, but of the particular democracy 
of Athens. In doing this, he acted like our modern countel- 
lors, who endeavour to put the beft poffible face on the caufe 
which they undertake to fupport, whatever opinion they them- 
felves may probably entertain of it. Thus Xenophon pleaded 
the caufe of the democratic government eftablifhed by the 
Athenians; thowgh he was in his own mind and principles fo 
determined an enemy to democracy, that he exprefsly declares 
that a wifh to live under any fpecies of it is itfelf a proof of 
an evil difpofition. He therefore defends the mealures adopted 
hy the Athenians, on the fole ground of their being well calcu- 
lated to preferve that form of government which they had 
chofen; ¢ a defence, (fays the tranflator,) that may be made 
for the contrivances of pickpockets and robbers.” Nothing is 
farther from his thoughts than to aflert that the Athenian form 
of government was calculated to promote the happinefs of the 
people, a due adminiftration of jultice in civil and criminal 
matters, or to fecure to individuals the full enjoyment of their 
property. On the contrary, he fhews that the plunder of the 
rich, and the facrifice of the great, were fyf{tematically adopted 
as the means of maintaining not merely the liberty but the 
power of the multitude ; and that the mode of trying caufes had 
for its object not fo much a fair and impartial decifion between 
man and man, as the enriching of the city in the firft inftance 
by the influx of fuitors, (all caufes originating in any part of its 
dependencies being determinable at Athens and no where elfe,) 
and of the citizens in the fecond inftance, for their trouble of 
fitting as judges, the fuitors being obliged to pay court to them, 
and to advance a certain fee to each judge for every caufe tried 
before him. One might be tempted, from this view of the 
fubje&@, to fufpect that Xenophon was not in earneft, and that 
his defence was mere irony: but this is by no means the cafe. 
He is ferious throughout; as ferious as that man ought to be, who 
fhould undertake to prove that, waving all confideration of juftice 
and humanity, the fyftem in Turkey, which would not bear a 
brother near the throne, but facrificed the collateral relations of 
the reigning fultan to the fecurity of his children, was the beft 
calculated to fecure the defcent of monarchy in a direé line, 


and to tranfmit the fceptre of the father to his own defcendant. 
So 
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So it undoubtedly was: but at the fame time fuch a defence, 
though not ironical, ought to be confidered as the fevereft (a. 
tire ; for reafon will not allow that inhumanity fhould ufurp 
the place of mercy; nor that the diflolution of the tendereR 
bonds of nature fhould be confidered as a Jefs fatal calamity to 
fociety than a collateral defcent.of the crown: no more will je 
allow that any government can be excufable which founds its 
judicial decifions on any other rules than thofe which eternal 
juttice has laid down ; or has any other views in fuch cafes than 
the adjudication of right, and the benefht of the community at 
large arifing from precedent and example. It would be a per- 
vertion of juftice to make the adminiftration of it fubfervient 
to the intereft of the judges, or of any cla{s of the fociety, 

With refpect to the Athenian and Britifh conftitutions, they 
differ fo widely, that one might be at a lofs to conceive howit 
could occur to any man ‘to bring them into the fame point of 
view, except it were for the purpofe of thewing how oppofite 
they were to each other, how greatly the latter ought to be 
preferred to the former, and in how fuperior a degree it is fuited 
to the injular fituation of Great Britain; a fituation which Xe. 
nophon lamented that his country did not enjoy, as it would have 
fecured it from iudden invafions, and have enabled it to acquire 
the dominion of the fea, and to be the general commercial carrfer 
of the world. Much of this, indeed, is done by the author of 
the appendix, which we have perufed with great attention, 
and certainly with no lefs pleafure: he is evidently a difpaf- 
fionate reafoner, above the narrow confideration of party, and 
apparently animated with a defire to preferve the conftitution, 
not through any fuperftitious regard for antiquity, but as the 
moft effectual medium of happinefs to the people. Almoft 
throughcut he led our feelings and our judgment captive to his 
powers of reafoning, to his elegance of language, and to his man- 
linefs of fentiment. We felt ourfelves difpofed in fome inftances 
to differ from him, but even then we were obliged to confefs that 
he argued with ingenuity and candour. One thing ftruck us 
as very Clearly made out, that no general fyftem of govern- 
ment can be laid down {uited to every country in the world ; 
and that the forms and powers of government muft bend to cir- 
cumftances, and be adapted to the fituation of the people with 
refpect to their neighbours; fo that it may be morally neceflary 
that it fhould vary with times and feafons. 

That our author thoroughly underftands his fubje&, and that 
he is a fincere Britifh conititutionalift, anxious to maintain the 
refpeciive rights of the crown and of the fubject, and to guard, 
as much as he can, againft the poflibility of facrificing one to 


the other, the following extract will ferve to fhew : 
‘In 
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« In forming the theory of a mixed government, it is not dificult 


to lay down plans for checking the authority of a monarch, or an 
° te " patie me 1 7. Fs 
ariltocratical fenate ; but how to create a democratic part of the legif- 


lature, and give it a proper fhare of power, without making 1¢ all- | 
swerful, without enabling it, on the firit murmur of popular difcon- t 


rent, to {weep away every barrier that could be oppoled vo its force, “ 
js a difliculty that appears unfurmountable. No theory that my rea~ 
fon, or even my imagination can form, will reach it. ‘Lo piace the 
{word of refiftance fo much in the power of the people as to be fuffi- 
cieatly within their reach when their rights are invaded, or even 
threacened feriouily ; and yet to place it fo out of their imunediate 
grafp, as not to be ready for murder: or fuicide, during the tempo- 
rary paroxy{ms of popular fury, is a fyftem fo impoflibie to plan, er 
even to conceive, that every {ober legifiator reafoning a priors, mutt 
either abandon it as impracticable, or lament, if it could be obtained J | 
at al!, the impoffibility of its duration. And yet this invaluable end . | 
js attained, in the En¢lith government, by the Houle of Commons, 
as it is now conftituted, imperfeét as its conititution may appear, 
« But here the theoretic obje€tor, on the principles 1 have jult men- 
tioned, exclaims, ‘ if an imperfect repreientation does fo muci, what 
would a perfect and complete one do?’ certainly not what the preieat 
does. The effet mult be different; the queition is, whether it 
would be better; or whether it may not be, from the apparent in- 
equality of the reprefentation of the people in the Brush Houte of | 
Commons, that this fingular and defirable effect has been produced.’ 
With refpect to the idea of univerfal fuffcage, he thus ex- 


prefles himfelf 
« An equal, and general reprefentation of the people, can only be 
eftablifhed on one of thefe two principles, Either every perion, 
without diftinction of rank or property, muit have a vote in tre clioice 
of reprefentatives ; or only all perfons of a certain defcription, or who 
are poflefied of a certain degree of property. The firit muii open a 
wide door to venality and influence; for when the immediate furor of 
fancied equality, and real confufion and piander, which mud attend 
the fudden attainment of authority by the multitude, fhould fubfide, 
the indigent muit be under the influence of thofe who employ, or +} 
thofe who will bribe them, The fecond would draw fo marked a line 
between the electors and the non-electors, as would almoft amount to that 
between ({ will not fay freemen, but) matters and flaves. Any attempt 
to obviate the frit objection, by intermediate ftages of election, like the a 
plan in Hume’s iDEA OF A PERFECT COMMON-WEALTH, (fome- 
thing refembling which was adopted in France,) would be attend d 
with more ferious ill confequences ; fince by taking away allim: .” ; 
diate connection between the people at large and the legif ie 
allembly of reprefentatives, it would entirely deltrey the refpor ‘ a 
of the latter.’ ee 
On the inequality of reprefentation, which allows e the 
city of Weftminfter, for inftance, nor any greatc ~ 
city, aright of fending more members to parliam: 
molt infignificant borough—thefe are his fentimen 
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«In regard to very large towns, fuch as Briftol, Liverpool, and 
above all, the metropolis ; however defective their reprefentation may 
feem, it is amply rectified by the general weight of the monied jp. 
tereft in the country, and by the number of opulent merchants and 
bankers, who though they may refide there, are returned by other 
{maller cities and towns, and fometimes even by counties. Whoever 
will examine the lift of the Houfe of Commons, with refpeé to this 
particular, will not hefitate to pronounce that the metropolis, com- 
prifing the cities of London and Weftminfter, has its full hare of the 
reprefentation of the people of Great Britain.’ 


Towards the conclufion of this very able defence of the 
Britifh conftitution, the author of the appendix enters on the 
fubjeét of rotten boroughs, and the doctrine of equality. He 
allows that the exiftence of the former cannot be defended for a 
moment, on any theory founded on the notion of a perfec re- 
prefentation ; yet he thinks it poflible that their removal might 
be attended with ferious evil. With refpeét to the latter, we 
refer to the book. Ss - 



















Art. VII. Mr.Bentuam’s Introdufion to the Principles of Morals 
and Legiflaticn. 
[Article concluded: fee Review for March, p. 305.] 

WE. have feen, in our laft Review, tn what manner Mr.B. 

has explained his own principle of morals and legiflation. 
He proceeds to obferve that, if this be a right principle by- 
which we may be governed, and in all cafes, all other prin- 
ciples muft neceflarily be wrong ; and to prove them fo, there 
needs 1.0 more, he adds, than juft to fhew them to be what 
they are, that is, principles of which the dictates are in fome 
‘point or other different from the principle of utility. Accord 
ingly he goes on to ftate, (which, he fays, is to confute,) the 
principles which are adverfe to that of utility. Thefe he 
divides into, 1ft, the afcetic principle—which, he fays, ap- | 
proves of actions as far as they tend to dimfnifh happinefs, and 
difapproves of them as far as they tend to augment it; which 
is the principle that has been adopted by the ambitious pride 
and vanity of {toical philofophy, eager for diitinétton above the 
vulgar,—and by the abject apprehenfions of fuperftitious devo- 
tion, crouching under the dread of a mercilefs and malignant 
creator: 2dly, the principle of /jmpathy and antipathy; by 
which is meant that principle which approves or difapproves 
of certain actions, not on account of their tending to augment 
the happinefs, nor yet becaufe of their tendency to diminifh the 
happinefs, of the party whofe intereft is in queftion, but merely 
becaufe a man finds himfelf difpofed to approve or difapprove of 
them : holding up that approbation or difepprobation as a fufh- 
cient reafon for itfelf, and difclaiming the neceffity of looking 
out 
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out for any extrinfic ground: gdly, the theological principles 
which profefles to recur for the ftandard of right and wrong to 
the will of God: though this laft, fays Mr, Bentham, is not 
ia fact a diftinét principle, but is nothing more nor lefs than 
one or other of the two former principles, or the principle of 
utility, prefenting itfelf under another fhape. 

From the principle of fympathy and antipathy, fays Mr. 
Bentham, have flowed the various fyftems that have ‘been 
formed concerning the ftandard of right and wrong. * One 
account,’ he adds, ‘ may ferve for all of them. ‘They con- 
fit all of them in fo many contrivances for avoiding the obli- 
gation of appealing to any external ftandard, and for prevailing 
upon the reader'to accept of the author’s fentiment or opinion 
as a reafon for itfelf.’ Of thefe different fyftems Mr. B. thus 


fpeaks : 

‘ Itis curious enough to obferve the variety of inventions men 
have hit upon, and the variety of phrafes they have brought forward, 
in order to conceal from the world, and, if poffible, from themfelves, 
this very general and therefore very pardonable felf-fufiiciency. 

‘ 1. One man fays, he has a thing made on purpofe to tell him what 
is right and what is wrong; and that it is called a moral fox/? > and then 
he goes to work at his eafe, and fays, fuch a thing is right, and fucn 
a thing is wrong—why ? “ becaufe my moral fenfe tells me it is.” 

‘ 2. Another man comes and alters the phrafe: leaving out mera/, 
and putting in common, in the room of it. He then tells you, that his 
common fenfe teaches him what is right and wrong, as furely as the 
other’s moral fenfe did: meaning by common fenfe, a fenife of fome 
kind or other, which, he fays, is peflefled by all mankind; the fenfe 
of thofe, whofe fenfe is not the fame as the author’s, being ‘truck out 
of the account as not worth taking. ‘This contrivance does better 
than the other ; for a moral fenfe, being a new thing, a man may feel 
about him a good while without being able to find it out: but common 
fenfe is as old as the creation; and there is no man but would be 
afhamed to be thought not to have as much of it as his neighbours. 
It has another great advantage: by appearing to fhare power, it 
leffens envy: for when a man gets up upon this ground, in order to 
anathematize thofe who differ from him, it is not by a fic volo fic pubes, 
but by a velitis jubeaiis, 

* 3. Another man comes, and fays, that as to amoral! fenfe indeed, 
he cannot find that he has any fuch thing: that however he has an 
underfianding, which will do quite as well. This underitanding, he 
fays, is the ftandard of right and wrong: it tells him fo and fo. All 
good and wife men underitand as he does : if other men’s underftand- 
ings differ in any point from his, fo much the worfe tor them: it is 
a fure fign they are either defective or corrupt. 

‘ 4. Another man fays, that there is an eternal and immutable Rule 
of Right: that that rule of right diétates fo and fo: and then he 
begins giving you his fentiments upon any thing that comes uppermoft: 

and 
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and thefe fentiments (you are to take for granted) a 
branches of the eternal rule of right. . | as many 
‘ 5. Another man, or perhaps the fame man (it’s no matter) { 
that there are certain pra¢tices conformable, and others repugnant ns 

- . . » to 
the Fitnefs of Things; and then he tells you, at his leifure wha 
practices are conformable and what repugnant: juft as he happens a 
like a practice or ciflike it. ’ 

« 6. A great multitude of people are continually talking of the Law 
of Nature; and then they go on giving you their fentiments aboyt 
what is right and what is wrong: and thefe fentiments, you are to un- 
derftand, are fo many chapters and fections of the Law of Nature, 

«7. Inftead of the phrafe, Law of Nature, you have fometimes, Law 
of Reafon, Right Reafon, Natural Juftice, Natural Equity, Good Order 
Any of them will do equally well. This latter is moft ufed in politics, 
The three laft are much more tolerable than the others, becaufe they 
do not very explicitly claim to be any thing more than phrafes ; 
they infift but feebly upon the being looked upon as fo many pofitive 
ftandards of themfelves, and feem content to be taken, upon occafion, 
for phrafes expreflive of the conformity of the thing in quettion to the 
proper fiandard, whatever that may be. On moft occafions, how. 
ever, it will be better to fay utility: wéility is clearer, as referring more 
explicitly to pain and pleafure. 

‘ 8. We have one philofopher, who fays, there is no harm in any 
thing in the world but in telling a lie: and that if, for example, you 
were to murder your own father, this would only be a particular way of 
faying, he was not your father. Of courfe, when this philofopher 
fees any thing that he does not like, he fays, it is a particular way of 
telling a lic. Jt is faying, that the act ought to be done, or may be 
done, when, in truth, it ought not to be done. 

‘ 9. The faireft and openeft of them all is that fort of man who 
{peaks out, and fays, I am of the number of the Ele&ts now God 
himfelf takes care to inform the Elect what is right: and that with 
fo good effect, that let them ftrive ever fo, they cannot help not only 
knowing it but practifing it. If therefore a man wants to know what 
is right and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to come to me. 

« It is upon the principle of antipathy that fuch and fuch aéts are 
often reprobated on the fcore of their being uzzatural: the predtice 
of expofing children, eftablulhed among the Greeks and Romans, was 
an unnatural practice. Unnatural, when it means any thing, means 
unfrequent: and there it means fomething ; although nothing: to 
the prefent purpofe. But here it means no fuch thing: for the fre- 
quency of fuch acts is perhaps the great complaint. It therefore means 
nothing ; nothing, I mean, which there is in the ad itfelf. All 
it can ferve to exprefs is, the difpofition of the perfon who is talking 
of it: the difpofition he is in to be angry at the thoughts of it. 
Does it merit his anger? Very likely it may: but whether it does 
or no is a queftion, which, to be anfwered rightly, can only be an- 
{wered upon the principle of utility. 

«© Unnatural, is as good a word as moral fenfe, ar common fenfe; and 
would be as good a foundation for a fyftem. Such an act is unna- 


tural; that is, repmgnant to nature: for 1 do not like to prattife it; 
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and, confequently, do. not practife it. It is therefore repugnant to 
what ought to be the nature of every body elfe. 

« The mifchief common to all thefe ways of thinking and arguing 

which, in truth, as we have feen, are but one and the fame method, 
couched in different forms of words) is their ferving as a cloak, and 
pretence, and aliment, to defpotifm ; if not a defpotifm in praétice, a 
defpotifm however in difpofition: which is but too apt, when pre- 
tence and power offer, to fhew itfelf in practice. The confequence 
is, that with intentions very commonly of the pureft kind, a man be- 
comes a torment either to himfelf or his fellow-creatures. If he be 
of the melancholy calt, he fits in filent grief, bewailing their blindnefs 
and depravity: if of the irafcible, he declaims with fury and virulence 
againft all wao differ from him; blowing up the coals of fanaticifm, 
and branding with the charge of corruption and infincerity, every 
man who does not think, or profefs to think, as he does. 

« If fuch a man happens to poffefs the advantages of ftile, his book 
may do a confiderable deal of mifchief before the nothingnefs of it is 
underftood. 

‘ Thefe principles, if fuch they can be called, it is more frequent to 
fee applied to morals than to politics: but their influence extends itfelf 
toboth. In politics, as well as morals, a man will be at leaft equally 
giad of a pretence for deciding any quettion in the manner that belt 
pleafes him, without the trouble of enquiry. 1f a man is an infallible 
judge of what is right and wrong in the actions of private individuals, 
why not in the meafures to be obferved by public men in the direction 
of fuch actions of thofe individuals? accordingly (not to mention 
other chimzras) I have more than once known the pretended law of 
nature fet up in legiflative debates, in oppofition to arguments de- 
rived from the principle of utility. 

“ But is it never, then, from any other confiderations than thofe 
of utility, that we derive our notions of right and wrong Ff”? I do not 
know: I do not care. Whether a moral ientiment can be originally 
conceived from any other fource than a view of utility, is one queftion : 
whether upon examination and reflection it can, in point of faét, be 
actually perfifted in and juftified on any other ground, by a perfon 
releGing within himfelf, is another: whether in point of right it can 
properly be juitified on any other ground, by a perfon addreffling him- 
felfto the community, is a third. The two firft are queftions of 
fpeculation: it matters not, comparatively fpeaking, how they are 
decided. The laft is a queftion of praétice: the decifion of it is of as 
much importance as that of any can be. 

“I feel in myfelf,”? fay you, ‘* a difpofition to approve of fuch or 
fach an aétion in a moral view: but this is not owing to any notions 
Thave ofits being a ufeful one to the community. | don’t pretend to 
know whether it be an ufeful one or not: it may be, for aught I know, 
a mifchievous one.’® ‘* But is it then,” fay IJ, “* a mifchievous 
one? examine; and if you can make yourfelf fenfible that it is fo, 
then, if duty means any thing, that is, moral duty, it is your duty 
atleaft to abitain from it: and more than that, if it is what lies in your 
power, and can be done without too great a facrifice, to endeavour 
‘Oprevent it. It isnot your cherifhing the notion of it in your bofom, 
and giving it the name of virtue, that will excufe you.”? 
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“¢ I feel in myfelf,’’ fay you again, ‘* a difpofition to deteft fuch of 
fuch an aétion in a moral view; but this is not owing to any notions | 
have of its being a mifchievous one to the community. I do not pre- 
tend to know whether it be a mifchievous one or not: it may be not 
a mifchievous one: it may be, for aught I know, an ufeful one,” 
«* May it indeed,” fay I, “ an ufeful one? byt let me tell you then, 
that unlefs duty, and right and wrong, be juft what you pleafe to 
make them, if it really be not a mifchievous one, and any body hasa 
mind to do it, it is no duty of your’s, but, on the contrary, it would 
be very wrong in you, to take upon you to prevent him: deteft it 
within yourfelf as much as you pleafe; that may be a very good rea. 
fon (unlefs it be alfo a ufeful one) for your not doing it yourfelf: but 
if you go about, by word or deed, to do any thing to hinder him, or 
make him fuffer for it, it is you, and not he, that have done wrong : 
it is not your fetting yourfelf to blame his condu&, or branding it with 
the name of vice, that will make him culpable, or you blamelefs, 
Therefore, if you can make yourfelf content that he fhall be of one 
mind, and you of another, about that matter, and fo continue, itis 
well: but if nothing will ferve you, but that you and he muft needs 
be of the fame mind, I’ll tell you what you have to do: it is for you 
to get the better of your antipathy, not for him to truckle to it.” 


As, on the principle of utility, happinefs is the fole end and 
objet both of morals and of legiflation, and as pleafure and 
pain are the means of producing that happinefs, Mr. Bentham 
takes a view of thefe as efficient caufes, and inquires into their 
feveral fanctions or fources, the method of eftimating the value 
of a lot of pleafure or pain, the various kinds of pleafure and 
pain, and the circumftances influencing fenfibility. 

Mr. Bentham next confiders the nature of human actions in 
general, and feveral circumftances attending them, particularly 
thofe of intention and confcioufnefs, and points out with much 
precifion the various ways in which an act may be intentional. 
The words good and bad intention, he adds, are commonly 
ufed with great laxity and inaccuracy. 


* It is frequent to hear men {peak of a good intention, of a bad in- 
tention ; of the goodnefs and badnefs of a man’s intention: a circum- 
ftance on which great ftrefs is generally laid. It is indeed of no {mall 
importance, when properly underftood : but the import of it is to the 
laft degree ambiguous and obfcure. Strifily fpeaking, nothing can be 
{aid to be good or bad, but either in itfelf; which is the cafe only with 
pain or pleafure: or on account of its effeéts; which is the cafe only 
with things that are the caufes or preventives of pain and pleafure. 
But ina figurative and lefs proper way of fpeech, a thing may alfo be 
ftiled good or bad, in confideration of its caufe. Now the effects of 
an intention to do fuch or fuch an aét, are the fame objeéts which we 
have been {peaking of under the appellation of its con/eguences: @ 
the caufes of intention are calied motives. A man’s intention then on 
any occafion may be ftiled good or bad, with reference either to the 
confequences of the aét, or with reference to his motives. If itbe 
deemed good or bad in any fenfe, it muft be either becaufe it}s 


deemed to be productive of good or of bad confequences, or bona it is 
eem 
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deemed to originate from a good or froma bad motive. But the good- 
nefs or badnefs of the confequences depend upon the circumftances. 
Now the circumftances are no objects of the intention. A man in- 
tends the a&t: and by his intention produces the aét: but as to the 
circumftances he does not intend shem: he does not, inafmuch as 
they are circumftances of it, produce them. If by accident there be 
a few which he has been inftrumental in producing, it has been by 
former intentions, directed to former acts, productive of thofe cir- 
cumftances as the confequences: at the time in queftion he takes 
them as he finds them. Aécts, with their confequences, are objects 
of the will as well as of the underftanding: circumftances, as fuch, 
are objects of the underflanding only. All he can do with thefe, as 
fuch, is to know or not to know them: in other words, to be con- 
(cious of them, or not confcious. ‘To the title of Confcioufnefs 
belongs what is to be faid of the goodnefs or badnefs of a man’s inten- 
tion, as refulting from the confequences of the act: and to the head 
of Motives, what is to be faid of his intention, as refulting from the 


motive.’ 

Of motives, too, he obferves that none are either conftantly 
good or conftantly bad. After having pointed out feveral kinds 
of motives and the connection between them, he fays: 


¢ Inall this chain of motives, the principal or original link feems 
to be the laft internal motive in profpect: it is to this that all the other 
motives in profpect owe their materiality : and the immediately acting 
motive its exiftence. ‘This motive in profpect, we fee, is always fome 
pleafure, orn fome pain: fome pleafure, which the aét in queiftion is 
expected to be a. means of continuing or producing: fome pain, which 
it isexpected to be a means of difcontinuing or preventing. A motive 
is fubftantially nothing more than pleafure or pain, Operating in a cer- 
tain manner. 

‘Now pleafure is in itfe/f a good: nay, even fetting afide im- 
munity from pain, the only good: pain is in itfelf an evil; and indeed, 
without exception, the only evil: or elfe the words good and evil 
haveno meaning. And this is alike true of every fort of pain, and 
of every fort of pleafure. It follows, therefore, immediately and in- 
conteftibly, that there is no fuch thing as any fort of motive that is in it- 
Jelf a bad one*. 

‘ It is common, however, to fpeak of actions as proceeding from 
ged or from dad motives: in which cafe the motives meant are fuch 
asare internal. ‘The expreffion is far from being an accurate one: 
and as it is apt to occur in the confideration of almott every kind of 
offence; -it will be .requifite to fettle the precife meaning of it, and 
obferve how far it quadrates with the truth of things. 





_ * Leta man’s motive be ill-will ; call it even malice, envy, cruelty : 
it ts ftill a kind of pleafure that is his motive: the pleafure he takes at 
the thoughts of the pain which he fees, or expects to fee, his adverfary 
undergo. Now even this wretched pleafure, taken by itfelf, is good : 
itmay be faint; it may be fhort: it muft at any rate be impure: yet 
while it laffs, and before any bad confequences arrive, it is as good 
“any other that is not more intenfe. See ch, iv. [ Value. ]’ 
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« With refpeé& to goodnefs and badnefs, as it is with every thins 
elfe that is not itfelf either pain or pleafure, fois it with motives, ]f 
they are good or bad, it is only on account of their effects: good, on 
account of their tendency to produce pleafure, or avert pain: bad, on 
account of their tendency to produce pain, or avert pleafure. Now 
the cafe is, that from one and the fame motive, and from every kind 
of motive, may proceed aétions that are good, others that are bad 
and others that are indifferent.’ , 


This Mr. B. proceeds to fhew with refpect to the different 
kinds of motives, as they correfpond to the feveral kinds of 
pleafure and pain which he had enumerated in a preceding 
chapter of this introduction. We will felect a few of his ex. 
amples ; 

© To the pleafures of the tafte or palate correfponds a motive, which 
in a neutral fenfe having received no name that can ferve to exprefs it 
in all cafes, can only be termed, by circumlocution, the love of the 
pleafures of the palate. In particular cafes it is filed hunger: is 
others, thirt*. The love of good cheer expreffes this motive, but 
feems to go beyond: intimating, that the pleafure is to be partaken 
of incompany, and involving a kind of fympathy. In a bad fenfe, it 
is ftiled in fome cafes greedinefs, voracioufnefs, gluttony: in others, 
principally when applied to children, liquorifhnefs. It may in fome 
cafes alfo be reprefented by the word daintinefs. Name ufed in a good 
fenfe, it has none. 

« 1. A boy, who does not want for victuals, fteals a cake out ofa 
pailry-cook’s fhop, and eats it. In this cafe his motive will be uni- 
verfally deemed a bad one: and if it be afked what it is, it may 
be anfwered, perhaps, liquorifhnefs. 2. A boy buys a cake out ofa 
paftry-cook’s ihop, and eats it. In this cafe his motive can fcarcely be 
looked upon as either good or bad, unlefs his mafter fhould be out of 
humour with him; and then, perhaps, he may call it liquorifhnefs, 
as before. In both cafes, however, his motive is the fame. It is 
neither more nor lefs than the motive cerrefponding to the pleafures of 
the palate +.’— 

© 'To the pleafures of curiofity correfponds the motive known by the 
fame name: and which may be otherwife called the love of novelty, 
or the love of experiment; and, on particular occafions, {port, and 
fometimes play. 

« 4. A boy, in order to divert himfelf, reads an improving book: 
the motive is accounted, perhaps, a good one; at any rate not a bad 
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¢ ® Hunger and thirft, confidered in the light of motives, import 
not fo much the defire of a particular kind of pleafure, as the defire 
of removing a pofitive kind of pain. They do not extend to the defire 
of that kind of pleafure which depends on the choice of foods and b- 
quors.’ 

¢ + It will not be worth while, in every cafe, to give an inflance 
in which the aétion may be indifferent: if good as well as bad actions 
may refult from the fame motive, it is eafy to conceive, that fo allo 
may indifferent.” 5 




















ene. 2. He fets his top a fpinning: the motive is deemed, at any rate, 
nota badone. 3. He lets loofe a mad ox among a crowd: his motive 
js NOW; perhaps, termed an abominable one. Yet in all three cafes 
the motive may be the very fame: it may be neither more nor lefs 
than curiofity. ’"— 

‘ To the pleafures of the moral fandtion, or, as they may otherwife 
be called, the pleafures of a good name, correfponds a motive which, 
ina neutral fenfe, has fcarcely yet obtained any adequate appellative. 
[t may be ftiled, the love of reputation. It is nearly related to the mo- 
tive laft preceding: being neither more nor lefs than the defire of 
ingratiatin & one’s felf with, or, as in this cafe we fhould rather fay, of 
recommending one’s felf to, the world at large. In a good fenfe, it is 
termed honour, or the fenfe of honour: or rather, the word honour is 
introduced fomehow or other upon the occafion of its being brought 
toview: for in ftriétnefs the word honour is put rather to fignify that 
imaginary object, which a man is fpoken of as poffefling upon the oc- 
cafion of his obtaining a confpicuous fhare of the pleafures that are in 

ueltion. In particular cafes, it is ftiled the love of glory. Inabad 
fen(e, it is ftiled, in fome cafes, failfe honour; in others, pride; in others, 
vanity. Ina fenfe not decidedly bad, but rather bad than otherwife, 
ambition. In an indifferent fenfe, in fome cafes, the love of fame: 
in others, the fenfe of fhame. And, as the pleafures belonging to the 
moral fanétion run undiftinguifhably into the pains derived from the 
fame fource, it may a!fo be ttiled, in fome cafes, the fear of difhonour, 
the fear of difgrace, the fear of infamy, the fear of ignominy, or the 
fear of fhame. 

«1, You have received an affront from a man: according to the 
cuftom of the country, in order, on the one hand, to fave yourfelf from 
the thame of being thought to bear it patiently ; on the other hand, to 
obtain the reputation of courage; you challenge him to fight with 
mortal weapons. In this cafe your motive will by fome people be ac- 
counted laudable, and ftiled honour: by others it will be accounted 
blameable, and thefe, if they call it honour, will prefix an epithet of 
improbation to it, and call it falfe honour. z. In orderto obtain a poft 
of rank and dignity, and thereby to encreafe the refpects paid you by 
the public, you bribe the electors who are to confer it, or the judge 
before whom the title to it is in difpute. In this cafe your motive is 
commonly accounted corrupt and abominable, and is ftiled, perhaps, 
by fome fuch name as difhoneft or corrupt ambition, as there is no 
fingle name for it. 3. In order to obtain the good-will of the public, 
you beftow a large fum in works of private charity or public utility. 
In this cafe people will be apt not to agree about your motive. Your 
enemies will put a bad colour upon it, and call it oftentation: your 
friends, to fave you from this reproach, will choofe to impute your con- 
dué not to this motive but to fome other: fuch as that of charity (the 
denomination in this cafe given to private fympathy) or that of public 
piri. 4, A king, for the fake of gaining the admiration annexed to 
the name of conqueror (we will fuppofe power and refentment out of 
the queftion) engages his kingdom in a bloody war. His motive, by 
the multitude (whofe fympathy for millions is eafily overborn by the 
pleafure which their imagination finds in gaping at any novelty they 
f 3 obferve 
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obferve in the condué& of a fingle perfon) is deemed an admirable 
one. Men of feeling and reflection, who difapprove of the dominion 
exercifed by this motive on this occafion, without always perceiving 
that it is the fame motive which in other inftances meets with their 
approbation, deem it an abominable one; and becaufe the multitude, 
who are the manufacturers of language, have not given thema fimple 
name to call it by, they will call it by fome fuch compound name as 
the love of falfe glory or falfe ambition. Yet in all four cafes the 
motive is the fame: it is neither more nor lefs than the love of repu- 


tation.’ 


After many more inftances of a fimilar kind, Mr. B. proceeds 
to the confideration of human difpofitions and of the confe. 
quences of mifchievous actions ; and this leads him gradually 
from the theory of morals to the difcuffion of fome topics which 
more immediately concern the fubject of legiflation, and efpeci- 
ally that branch of it which relates to the bufinefs of penal ju. 
rifprudence. Here he takes a general view of the cafes un. 
meet for punifhment; adjufts the proportion between punith. 
ments and offences; inveftigates what are the properties that 
ought to be found in a lot of punifhment; and in a very long 
and elaborate chapter attempts a methodical arrangement and 
diftribution of the various kinds of offences into their feveral 
clafles and fubdivifions. The introduétion concludes with an 
inquiry into a topic which caufed the original fulpenfion, the 
fubfequent alteration, and at laft the unfinifhed complexion of 
the prefent work, viz. the limits of the penal branch of jurif- 
prudence, and its diftinction and feparation from the other 
branches of the law. 

Greatly to our own fatisfa€tion, and to the author’s credit, 
could we multiply our extracts from almoft every chapter of 
this introduction : but, confined as we are to ftated limits, the 
fele&tions which we have already made mutt fuffice ;—and in- 
deed they cannot fail to give the reader decifive proofs of that 
deep thought, acute diftin@ion, and extenfive inquiry, which 
he will find more amply difplayed in the work at large. Highly, 
however, as we rate the author’s powers, and valuable as we 
deem his labours, we are not blind to the imperfections of his 
work. Indeed he is not blind to them himfelf, but juftly remarks 
that, as an introduction to the principles of morals, it ought to 
have treatedof manyother topics which belong to all the branches, 
or at leaft to feverai of the branches, of moral {cience, in common 
with thofe which he has here confidered ; and as an introduction to 
the principles of legiflation, it ought to have been more general, 
and to have treated rather of matters belonging to civil jurifpru- 
dence, which is the genus, than of penal jurifprudence, which 


is but the fpecies. “Uhefe and fome other imperfe@ions, -_ 
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the author acknowledges, are, we think, the confequence of his 
not fufficiently confining his refearches within narrower limits, 
and fuffering himfelf to take too wide a range into the 
felds of fcience. Should he profecute his inquiries on the 
uncommonly extenfive fcale which he has marked out in his pre« 
face, we fear that the fame caufe will to a greater degree pro- 
duce the fame effect: but notwith{tanding that want of well-de- 
fned method and accurate precifion which at once fupply all 
that is neceflary and retrench whatever is fuperfluous—a want 
which is unavoidable, and to be expected, in plans of fuch un- 
hounded extent— we are fatisfied that Mr. Bentham’s defigns, 
fhould they be executed, will contain, like the prefent work,much 
that will be highly deferving of the ferious and deliberate atten- 
tionof all who would wifhto makea thorough and profound inquiry 
into thofe branches of knowlege, on which Mr. B. has chofen 


to exert his abilities. Pear-¢. 
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Art. IX. Curiofities of Literature. Vol. If. A new Edition ; with 
large Additions and Improvements. 8vo. pp. 583. 75. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1794. 

\ HEN we examined the firft edition of this work, though 

we manifefted no partiality by general and indifcriminate 
approbation, yet the length of our article, in which the acid 
of cenfure was foftened by the faccharum of praife, may 
convince the author that neither contempt nor denunciation 
was in our thoughts. The public muft be the ultimate judge 
of the merit of a book, after all that critics can fay, or that 
the author may feel. We have been too long acquainted with 
human nature, and with the partiality of literary parents for their 
offspring, to expect that any thing fhort of admiration will fa- 
tisfy them. 





Strabonem 
Appellat petum pater; et pullum, male parvus 
Si cui filius eft. 

After having commended the author’s diligence, therefore, 
we fhall proceed, without a revifion of our fentence, to mention 
the additions which this work has received in its regeneratian. 

Under the head of Jiterary follies, we have feveral ridiculous 
addenda ; and though there be no lack of them at prefent, yet 
thofe of our forefathers, being of a different kind from the follies 
in vogue, will amufe without involving us in the difgrace. 

_ At p.1, where the fallowing line from the Duke of Buck- 
lngham’s ** Effay on Poetry” is quoted, 
‘«« Nature’s chief malter-piece is writing well,’’ 
We could not help reflecting that, if the noble author had pub- 
lithed this poem fince we aflumed the privilege of analyzing the 
Ff 4 productions 
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productions of the pen, we fhould have begged of his Grace tg 
inform us when nature produced a book? and whether forming 
letters, and compofing verfes, be not equally works of art) 
In p. §1, in the article relative to literary blunders, we were 
a little furprifed in perufing the following paflage: 
‘ Fureti¢re, in his Di€tionary, has thefe veries at the word 
mariage : 
“© Beire ct manger, coucher enfemble, 
C’eft mariage, ce me femble.”’ 


¢ which fomebody tranflates very well: 


‘* Meat, drink, and bed, in concert taken, 
Is marriage, or 1’m much mi/faken.”’ 


Though the French allow enfemble and me femble to be rhymes, 
we can hardly agree with Mr. d’Ifraeli (unlefs miftaken were 
made to rhyme with éaéen in fport,) that Mr. Somebody tranf. 
lates very well. It has long fince been remarked that * the 
healer is as bad as the ftealer ;"—-and it may with equal truth 
be faid that to approve bad writing is as blameable as to pro- 
duce it but a more indifputable axiom fays that * notes upon 
nonfenfe are worfe than the text :’’—we therefore proceed to 
p. 231, where Dr. Warten fhould have been 7. Warton, the 


jate laureat. , 
In addition to the article Ariofo and Taffo, we have the fol- 
Jowing definitive fentence of the great French critic: 


¢ Boileau, fome time before his death, was afked by a critic, if he 
had repented of his celebrated decifion concerning the merits of 
Tafflo, whom fome Italians had compared with thofe of Virgil? This 
had awakened the vengeance of Boileau, who hurled his bolts at the 
violators of claffical majefty. Itis fuppofed that he was ignorant of 
the Italian language; no pofitive marks of his knowledge can be traced 
in his works ; I find one or two quotations, but when an author quotes 
from another language, it does not prove his knowledge of that lan- 
guage. By fome expreflions ufed by Boileau in the following anfwer, 
which he made to the critic, one may be led to think he was not ig- 
norant of the Italian. 

«© T have” ¢he anfwered) << fo little changed my opinion, that in 
a re-perufal lately of Taffo, I was forry that I had not more amply ex- 
plained myfelf on this fubject in fome of my refieétions on Longinus. 
J fhould have begun by acknowledging that Taffo had a fublime ge- 
nius, of great compafs, with happy difpofitions for the higher poetry.: 
But when I came to the ufe he made of his talents, I fhould have thewn 
that judicious difcernment rarely prevailed in his works, ‘That in the 
greater part of his narrations, he attached himfelf to the agreeable 
oftener than to the juft. That his defcriptions are almoft always over- 
charged with fuperfluous ornaments. ‘That in painting the ftrongett 
paffions, and in the midit of the agitation they excite, frequently he 
degenerates into witticifms, which fuddenly deftroy the pathetic. 


That he abounds with images of too florid akind; affected turns; con- 
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eeits and frivolous thoughts, which, far from being adapted to his 
lerufalem, could hardly be fupportable in his Aminta. So that all 
this, oppofed to the gravity, the fobriety, the majefty of Virgil, what 
is it, but tinfel compared with gold ?”’ 

« {t mut be acknowledged, that this paflage, which 1s to be found 
in the Hifoire de V Academie, t. ii. p. 276, may ferve as an excel- 
Jent commentary on our poet’s well-known cenfure. The merits of 
Tailo are exactly difcriminated ; and this particular criticifm muft be 
valuable to the lovers of poetry.’ 

The Italians, who probably underftand Virgil as well as the 
natives of France, ftill think differently. Metaftafio, whofe 
claffical tafte was exquifite, in his riper years preferred Taflo 
to Ariofto. He does not indeed compare him with Virgil ; 
yet, though he faw in him fome flight marks of human imper- 
felion,—a few mean conceits, below the dignity of his own 
mind,—he thought that it would be a malignant and pedantic 
vanity to point out with feverity the little {pots in fo bright a 
Juminary. National partiality may incline the Italians to over- 
rate the merit of their epic poets: but the French, who have 
never produced a tolerable epic poem, except the Henriade, 
have always envied and depreciated the productions of Ariofte 
and Taflo.—We fhall, however, leave to the Italians thedefence 
of their own bards. We fcarcely think that the decifion of any 
Englifhman will terminate this difpute; or even that concerning 
the merits of Bayle, which occafioned an interminable contro- 
verfy between the Marquis d’Argens and Voltaire. 

The addition to the article Grammarian contains informa- 
tion: 

‘« Grammarian was a mere title of honour, beftowed on excellent 
writers, as late as the fixteenth century; for as Baillet obferves, Saxo 
Grammaticus was thus called merely for the beauty of his ftyle; and 
Thomas d’Averge, a Neapolitan lawyer, who lived in 1580, although 
he compofed on no fubje& but what related to his profeflion, is diftin- 
guifhed by the title of Grammarian,’ 

In addition to the article Bayle, we find a refle€tion which we 
fhall extra&t for the information of our readers, as we appre- 
hend that the author wifhes it to be well confidered : 

‘ Abridgers, compilers, and even tranflators, in the prefent fafti- 
dious age, are alike regarded with contempt; yet to form their works 
with fkill requires an exertion of judgment, and frequently of tafte, of 
which their contemners appear to have no conception. It is the great 
misfortune of fuch literary labours, that even when performed with 
ability, the learned will not be found to want them, and the unlearned 
want the difcernment, which is neceflary to give them a juft value.’ 

This fubje& is again well touched in fome interefting addi- 
tions to the article on the cenfure of authors : 

* Criticifm is certainly a great evil in the republic of letters, when 
@ writer will pot reftrain the -wantonnefs of wit, and the acrimony of 
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malice. ‘The decrees of criticifm receive force from miidnefs, and 
grace from modefty. A jult opinion of a work may be conveyed tg 
the public, without being accompanied by a bitter invective. When 
we perceive a critic cenfuring while he appears loath to cenfure, the 
poifon he diftils on the heart of the author is foftened by the balm with 
which it is mingled.’ 

To the article poetical and grammatical deaths, we havea very 
interefting addition, in the pious and poetical exclamation of the 
admiable poet Metaftafio, * a very fhort time before his laft mo. 
ments.’ 

Some amufing additions are made to the accounts of S¢arron, 
Corneille, Malherbe, and Longuerue. 

Thus far we have only pointed out fome of the additions to 
that fection of the work before us which relates to Literature ang 
Criticifm. Wenow proceed to H:fforical Anecdotes ; and of thefe 
articles, the firft confiderable augmentation concerns James the 
Firft, (p. 316) and is extraéted from the prefent Lord Orford’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors; in which the frivolity of 
that prince’s character, his pedantry, and his purfuits, have not 
been fpared. 

The next addition, which is very confiderable, furnifhes par- 
ticulars concerning the trial and execution of King Charles the 
Firfi. After this we have extracts from Sir Henry Wotton’s 
life of the Duke of Buckingham ;—and piquant addenda to the 
following articles:— magical fuperflitions— fire- works— writing 
—relics—Englifh hiftory—and European manners. 

The third fection, entitled AZifcellanea, is enlarged by addi- 
tions to almoft every article. On painting, we have fome in- 
telligent refleCtions, by Mr. Jackfon of Exeter ; and an extract 
from a Tour on the Continent by Dr. Smith, which feems 
tinctured with feverity, on the colouring of our great painter, 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds. ‘That the colours of fome of his early 
pictures have faded, he did not himfelf deny: but, refpecting 
his later works, this effect, we believe, has been taken for 
granted, and retailed, without proof. Sir Jofhua, ambitious of 
the brilliancy of colouring which he fo much admired in the 
works of Rubens, was perpetually trying experiments, {without 
the leaft knowlege in chemiftry,) which fometimes fucceeded, 
but more frequently failed. Chemical knowlege feems as ne- 
ceflary in painting, for the mixture and permanence of colours, 
as in medicine, for afcertaining the goodnefs and effects of 
drugs. 

Confiderable addition is made to the article Entertaining 
Preachers, from old French fermons, which feem to have at- 
forded the editor entertainment from the coarfe manner in 


which admonitions are given on fubjects hardly decent at any 
time, 
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time, but which decorum, as well as good tafte, now require to 
be mentioned with the utmoft delicacy. A 

After all the additions to this amufing volume which we 
have already mentioned, we have ftill ten or a dozen pages of 
addenda; and from thefe we fhall feleét the account of the 
manner in which the Gondolieri of Venice fing the ftanzas of 
Taflo, which we deem the beft that has come to our know- 
lege: 

« It is well known that in Venice the gondoliers know by heart 
long paflages from Ariofto and ‘Taffo, and are wont to fing them in 
their own melody. But this talent feems at prefent on the decline; at 
leaft, after taking fome pains, I could find no more than two perfons 
who delivered to me in this way a paflage from ‘Taffo. 

‘ There are always two concerned, who alternately fing the ftroe 
phes. We know the melody eventually by Rouffeau, to whofe fongs 
itis printed; it has properly no melodious movement, and is a fort 
of medium between the canto fermo and the canto figurato; it ap- 
proaches to the former by recitativical declamation, and to the latter 
by paflages and courfe, by which one fyllable is detained and embel- 
lithed. 

« I entered a gondola by moonlight; one finger placed himfelf for- 
wards and the other aft, and thus proceeded to St. Georgio. One 
began the fong; when he had ended his flrophe, the other took 
up the lay, and fo continued the fong alternately, Throughout 
the whole of it, the fame notes invariably rcturned, but according to 
the fubje&t matter of the ftrophe, they laid a greater or a {maller 
ftrefs, fometimes on one and ‘ometimes on another note, and indeed 
changed the enunciation of the whole flrophe, as the object of the 
poem altered. 

‘ On the whole, however, their founds were hoarfe and fcreaming, 
they feemed, in the manner of al] rude uncivilized men, to make the 
excellency of their finging in force of voice; one feemed defirous of 
conquering the other by the ftrength of his lungs, and fo far from 
receiving delight, fhut up as I was in the box of the gondola, from 
this fcene, that I found myfelf in a very unpleafant fituation. 

‘ My companion, to whom [I communicated this circumftance, 
being very defirous to keep up the credit of his countrymen, affured 
me, that this finging was very delightful when heard at a diftance. 
Accordingly we got out upon the fhore, leaving one of the fingers in 
the gondola, while the other went to the diftance of fome hundred 
paces. ‘They now began to fing againft one another, and I kept 
walking up and down between them both, fo as always to leave him 
who was to begin his part. I frequently ftood {till and hearkened to 
the one and to the other, 

‘ Here the fcene was properly introduced. The ftrong declamatory 
and as it were fhrieking found met the ear from far, and called forth 
the attention; the quickly fucceeding tranfitions, which neceflarily re- 
quired to be fung in a lower tone, feemed like plaintive ftrains fuc- 
ceeding the vociferations of emotion or of pain. The other, who 
lifened attentively, immediately began where the former left off, 
anf{wering 
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anfwering him in milder or more vehement notes, according as the 
purport of the ftrophe required. The fleepy canals, the lofty build. 
ings, the fplendor of the moon, the deep fhadows of the few gondolas 
that moved like fpirits hither and thither, increafed the ftriking pe- 
culiarity of the fcene, and amidft all thefe circumftances, it was eafy 
to confefs the chara¢ter of this wonderful harmony. 

« It fuits perfectly well with an idle folitary mariner, lying at 
Jength in his veffel at reft on one of thefe canals, waiting for his com- 
panys or for a fare, the tirefomene/s of which fituation is fomewhat 
alleviated by the fongs and poetical ftories he has in memory. He 
often raifes his voice as loud as he can, which extends itfelf to a 
vaft diftance over the tranquil mirror, and as all is fill around, he 
is as it were in a folitude in the midft of a large and populous 
town. Here is no rattling of carriages, no noife of foot paflengers, 
a filent gondola glides now and then by him, of which the fplathings 
of the oars are icarcely to be heard. 

« At a diftance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknown to him. 
Melody and verfe immediately attach the two ftrangers; he be- 
comes the refponfive echo to the former, and exerts himfelf to be 
heard as he had heard the other. By a tacit convention they alternate 
verfe for verfe; though the fong fhould laft the whole night through, 
they entertain themfelves without fatigue ; the hearers, who are paf- 
fing between the two, take part in the amufement. 

¢ This vocal performance founds beft at a great diflance, and is 
then inexpreflibly charming, as it only fulfils its defign in the fenti- 
ment of remotenefs. It is plaintive, but not difmal in its found, and 
at times it is {carcely poflible to refrain from tears. My companion, 
who otherwife was not a very delicately organized perfon, faic quite 
unexpectedly : e fingolare come quel canto intenerife, e molto piu 
quando lo cantano meglio. 

« I was told that the women of Libo, the long row of iflands that 
divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns, particularly the women of 
the extreme diftritts of Malamocca and Paleftrina, fing in like man- 
ner the works of ‘Taffo to thefe and fimilar tunes. 

« They have the cuftom, when their hufbands are fifhing out at 
fea, to fit along the fhore in the evenings and vociferate thefe fongs, 
and continue to do fo with great violence, till eaeh of them can dif- 
tinguifh the refponfes of her own hufband at a diftance. 

‘ How much more delightful and more appropriate does this fong 
fhew itfelf here, than the call of a folitary perfon uttered far and 
wide, till another equally difpofed fha!l hear and anfwer him! It is 
the expreflion of a vehement and hearty longing, which yet is every 
moment nearer to the happinefs of fatisfaétion.’ 


The above relation was prefented to Mr. d’Ifraeli by an in- 
genious gentleman, who extracted it from his travelling poc- 
ket-book. 


Mr. D’Ifraeli has lately publifhed an Effay om the Literary 
Charaéer, which will be farther noticed in due time. 
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Art. X. Objervations on the Difeafe of the Hip-Foint; to which are 
added, fome Remarks on White Swellings of the Knee, the Caries 
of the Joint of the Wriit, and other fimilar Complaints ; the whole 
iluftrated by Cafes, and Engravings taken from the difeafed Parts. 
By Edward Ford, F.S.A. Surgeon to the Weftminfter General 
Difpenfary. Svo. pp. 258. t0s.6d. Boards. Dilly. 1794. 


DY the aifeafe of the bip-jaint, peculiarly, though unfcientifi- 
D cally, fo called, is meant an inflammatory affection, pro- 
ducing caries and fuppuration, which is a frequent caule of 
incurable lamenefs, and fometimes of a lingering death. It 
has generally been mentioned by authors in connexion with 
fcrophulous difeafes, and has been confidered as a particular in- 
flance of the ete of that conftitutional malady. De Haen 
in his treatife De Morbo Coxario, and Petit in his work on dif- 
ealed bones, have alone exprefsly treated of it. 

Mr. Ford properly begins with an exact defcription of this 
Gifeafe, from its firft gradual and fcarcely marked approaches, 
to its moft confirmed and final ftate. [ts firft pathognomonic 
marks, be acquaints us, are a fort of Jimping lamenefs fcarcely 
difcernible, and a weaknefs of the leg and thigh juft beginning 


to be apparent : 

¢ About this time, the limb, on fri& examinat ion, will be found, 
both in the thigh, and on the calf of the leg, to be really leffened in 
its circumference. A ftriking alteration likewife, takes place with 
regard to itslength. It is more, or lefs elongated 5 ; the elongation is 
vilible, and the degree of it afcertainable. Let the patient be placed 
in a horizontal potition, with both his legs extended properly fora 
comparifon with each other ; the patella, with the condyles of the thigh 
bone, will appear in the difealod limb, manifeitly lower thaa the fame 
bones on the found fide. It may be fill farther afcertained by an in- 
{peCtion, and comparifon of the relative fituations of the great trochan- 
ter, or the internal malleolar procefs of the tibia, with the correfpond- 
ing parts of the found limb. On viewing attentively the patient in an 
erect pofture, it is clearly difcernible, that there is, on the difeafed fide, 
an alteration with re{pect to the natural fulnefs and convexity of the 
nates, that part appearing flattencd, which is ufvally moft prominent * 5 
and a little below, towards the thigh, there is a de gree of {welling, 
diferent from, and ftrongly contraited to, the natural appearance of 
the found limb. 

‘ A pain in the knee, is another remarkable fymptom, not unufual 
in the courfe of this cileafe, and fo violent is it at times, as to difturb 
the repofe of the patient at night, and to occafion the moft agonizing 
fcreams. The knee, neverthelele, after the moft minute examination, 
will be found in a perfec found fiate, although it has often been fub- 
jected to the fruitlefs trouble of fomentations, plafters, and embroca- 
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tions, whilft the real feat of the difeafe has been negleéted, and the 
procefs to caries, permitted to go on with its natural rapidity, accele. 
rated occafionally by adventitious circumftances. 

‘ It may be ftill farther obfervable, that the patient, in flanding, 
does not fupport the weight of his body equally on both legs. The 
found limb will appear itrongly extended, bearing upon it more than 
its due proportion of the weight of the om, whilft the other 
projeéts outwards from the body, with its knee bent, and the pa- 
tient difcovers an inclination to reft rather on his toes, than to fup. 
port the weight of that fide of his body, fairly on the whole furface of 
the foot. 

« He not only becomes more unable to move the difeafed limb, 
with the fame facility as the found one, but the lamenefs increafes on 
him fo much, that he is under the neceflity of grafping the affeéted 
thigh with his hand, in order to give it a greater progreffive 


power.” 

Farther fymptoms are then enumerated, which are chiefly 
confequent on the ftate of the joint as manifefted by the fore. 
going defcription. At length, the limb, which was before elon. 

ated, fhortens ; a circumftance which announces the proba- 
bility of enfuing external fuppuration. The farther progrefs 


of the difeafe is thus related : 

‘ The rapid approach to fuppuration is marked by an aggravation 
of all the local fymptoms; a greater degree of tendernefs and irrita- 
bility in the parts round the joint, are now manifeft to the touch; the 
enlargement of the external parts becomes more vifible, particularly, 
on the upper and exteriour parts of the thigh, over the vaftus externus 
mufcle, where the matter ufually gathers, and projects. During this 
period, the thighf becomes more fhortened, contracts in a bent pofition, 
upward tothe groin, and is lefs capable of motion, the lep waftes more 
apparently, the foot can fcarcely be put to the ground, and finally, the 
patient no longer able to depend on the limb affeéted, fupports his 
body on crutches, and on his found leg, whilit the difeafed one hangs 
a burthenfome, and painful appendage to the trunk, with its foot ex- 
tended, and perhaps cedematous. ‘This miferable ftate of the difeafe 
continues for a longer or fhorter fpace of time, till the abfcefs burft- 
ing, difcharges either a thick matter, or elfe a thin, ferous fluid, in- 
termixed with fubftances, refembling curds and whey. 

« At this time, another alteration often takes place, which generally 
marks the moft diftrefling period of this formidable complaint. The 
patient grows languid, and heétical, lofes his appetite, becomes fub- 
ject to colliquative purgings, fweats profufely at nights, and finks ap- 
parently, under the preflure of his complicated maladies. ' 

« If the difeafe does not now terminate fatally, as it often does at 
this critical period, thefe diftrefsful fymptoms continue for a long 
time: If the patient happily ftruggles through them all, and at length 
recovers, it is after a tedious confinement to his bed, with a diltorted 
hip, and an emaciated limb, which has either formed an infecure 
conneétion with the os innominatum, or become anchylofed in the hip- 
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¢ It deferves however, a particular obfervation, that an external 
fuppuration is not always a neceflary, and unavoidable confequence of 
the fhortening of the thigh bone, and of the caries of the hip-joint. 
Inftances occur, not unfrequently, in which patients undergo the whole 
procefs of the early fymptoms of this difeafe, to the elongation, and 
fhortening of the limb, and even an anchylofis in the joint, without 
any external fuppuration. 

« At times too, it happens, that a fuppuration ts formed, that the 
abfcefs burfts, and that a fhortening of the limb takes place, wher 
yet no fever enfues, nor any very dangerous fymptoms fupervene. 
Thefe very fortunate circumftances are however, rare, compared with 
the great frequency of caies, in which numerous evils ufually refult 
from the caries of the joint, and its external fuppuration.’ 

From a confideration of the nature and progrefs of this come 
plaint, together with occafional examinations of the parts by 
diflection in its early period, Mr. Ford concludes that a mor- 
bid ftate of the cartilages and bones which form the hip-joint is 
the real origin and efficient caufe of the whole train of fymptoms, 
and that the formation of matter is only a confequence of the 
preceding caries. He illuftrates this idea of the difeafe by an 
analogy with the incurvated {pine defcribed by Mr, Pott, in 
which a difpofition to caries muft have exifted prior to the in- 
curvation and lofs of motion. 

Proceeding next to the modes of treatment ufually employed 
in this difeafe, he obferves that the remedies both internal and ex- 
ternal, which are prefcribed in fcrophulous cafes, are commonly 
quite ineffectual in this complaint; and particularly that the cold 
bath, either frefh or falt, is always hurtful when there exifts a 
manifeft tendency to fuppuration in the joint. Warm bathing 
is not liable to the fame objection, and Dr. Charlton’s account 
of the fuccefs obtained by bathing and pumping at Bath is flat- 
tering ; yet this ought not to interfere with more powerful ap- 
plications. ‘Topical bleedings, blifters, ftimulant plafters, and 
ifflues, are next difcufled ; all of which feem adapted to the in- 
tention of counteracting the difpofition to inflammation and 
morbid action in the joint. ‘The author principally confides, 
however, in the application of cauftic or cautery near the joint, 
fo as to form a large ulcer, to be kept open as an ifflue. The 
proper place for this is the outfide of the thigh, in the hollow 
parallel with and a little behind the great trochanter. The eafieft 
mode of ufing the cauftic is to rub or pencil the part with the 
feptic ftone, till the fkin begins to aflume a brownifh hue. The 
efchar thus produced feparates in twelve or fourteen days, leav- 
ing an ulcer quite fufficient for a pea-iflue. 

The next feétion treats of ab{ceffes in general. Its purpofe 
is to corre€t fome wrong notions concerning the erofive qua- 
lity of the matter of abfcefles, and to manifeft the evils thae 
frequently 
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frequently arife from admitting the air into fuppurating cavities, 
by free openings with the knife or cauftic. ‘Thefe obfervations 
are chiefly intended as an introduction to the particular method 
of treating the abfcefs of the hip-joint: the fubftance of which 
is, that, as the difcharge from the abfcefs has no tendency to 
cure the caries of the bone, but, on the contrary, to make it 
worfe and to weaken the conftitution, the abfcefs fhould never 
be opened by art, but be fuffered to burft fpontaneoufly. Ag 
the fame time, every thing externally irritating either in motion 
or drefling fhould be avoided ; and the efforts of nature fhould 
be promoted by the ufe of opiates, Peruvian bark, nutritious 
diet, and pure air. It is obferved that patients wafted by thefe 
difcharges ufually long for meat, ftrong foups, porter, and 
wine, and that it is always of advantage to comply with fuch 
cravings. Sometimes, the matter is re-abforbed without making 
way externally, which almoft certainly fecures the patient’s 
life, though years may elapfe before an anchylofis be formed fuf. 
ficiently firm to admit of bearing on the limb. In fuch cafes, 
jt is very hazardous to Jay afide crutches too foon, or to en- 
deavour at forcible elongation cf the limb. 

A number of cafes, illuftrative of the feveral {tates of the dif- 
eafe as above defcribed, and of the treatment recommended, 
are given in the next fection. ‘The application of the cauftic 
to make an iffue near the part was the principal remedy ufed in 
the fuccefsful cafes. The fame application in white {wellings 
of the knee is the {ubject of fome additional obfervations, con- 
firmed by cafes. The place of application was above and below 
the internal condyle of the thigh-bone; and the ufe of cauftics was 
preceded by or accompanied with the very liberal application of 
Jeeches to the knee. Several formidable attacks of this com- 
plaint terminated favourably under this treatment. 

Some remarks on the caries of the joint of the wrift, with 
cafes, exhibit the fuccefs with which nature forms anchylofes 
in that part, provided that due means be ufed to obviate inflam- 
mation, and that the limb be kept perfeétly quiet. 

A cafe of incurvated and carious fpine, in which ten vert- 
tebre were difeaied, gives rife to a few obfervations on that 
morbid affection. 

The appendix contains a letter from a literary friend, relative 
to a new tranflation of two aphorifms of Hippocrates, which 
mention affections of the hip-joint. Whether the very concife 
and ambiguous language of this author conveys a doctrine fimi- 
Jar to that of the prefent book, or not, is a matter in our opinion 
of no fort of confequence. 

We muft not omit to add to what we have thus faid concern- 
ing Mr. ¥.’s publication, that it contains various incidental 
obfervations 
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obfervations on difeafes connected with thofe which were ex- 
prefsly treated; and that the whole may be recommended to the 
furgical reader as the work of an enlightened practitioner and 
able writer. 

We cannot greatly commend the plates. They are in Acqua 
Tinta, which is far inferior to the graver where clearnefs and 


precifion are required, rea 








Art. Xf. The Works of William Hay, E/q. 2 Vols. 40. il. 16s. 
Boards. Dodflev, White, &c. 1794s 
ERSONS in the different walks of literature are continually 
arifing, who, from particular advantages of character, fitua- 
tion of life, or other circumftances, or from the accidental 
popularity of a fortunate performance, attain a rank in the eyes 
of their contemporaries, higher than their relative merit can 
well claim. In fuch cafes, the diftinction mult not be expected 
to be tranfmitted unimpaired to another age; and all attempts, 
by partial friends and admirers, to perpetuate this artificial con- 
fequence, prove ineffectual in refifting the tendency of all com- 
parative excellence to find its level. 

We hope that we fhall not be deemed uncandid in reckoning 
the late Mr. Hay among the number of writers above defcribed. 
A very refpectable private character, an advanced ftation in 
fociety, Connexions with perfons of rank, and, perhaps, com- 
pafion for the bodily infirmities under which he laboured, and 
which he fupported with fo much good fenfe and good humour, 
—all contributed to fecure a favourable reception to his literary 
effufions. One of thefe, too, the E/fay on Deformity, had both 
the merit of novelty in the fubject, and of a peculiar happinefs 
in the mode of treating it, principally arifing from the amiable 
naiveté with which the writer continually alludes to his own 
cafe. It was an elegant trifle, and probably gave relief to fome 
graver pieces, which have little more than good intention and 
plain fenfe torecommend them. We doubt not, however, that 
many of the collectors of Englifh literature will give a place in 
their libraries to this elegant edition of all Mr. Hay’s works, 
which before Jay difperfed in detached publications. The fol- 
lowing is a chronological lift of them: 

‘In 1728 Mr. Hay publifhed his Effay on Civil Government ; 
1730, the Poem intituled, Mount Caburn; 1735, his Remarks on 
the Laws relating to the Poor, with Propofals for their better Relief 
and Employment; in 1751, a fecond edition of his Remarks on the 
Laws relating to the Poor, with a Preface and Appendix, containing 
the Refolutions of the Houfe of Commons on the fame Subjeét in 
1735, and the Subitance of two Bills fince brought into Parliament; 
1753, Religio Philofophi; 1754, his Effay on Deformity; and, in 
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the fame year, his tranflation of Mr. Hawkins Browne’s Poem, De 
Animi Immortalitate; 1755, his Tranflations and Imitations of Seleg 


Epigrams of Martial.’ 

Thefe are all printed in the prefent collection, but not in the 
fame order: the firft volume contains all the profe; the fecond 
all the verfe. To the latter are added, in an appendix, a fey 
pieces not before publifhed. They are mere trifles, and wij} 
{carcely add to the author’s poetical reputation. 

An anonymous preface gives a fhort biographical account of 
Mr. Hay and his family. From this it appears that he was 
born at Glynbourn in Suffex in 1695; married, in 1731, Eli. 
zabeth the daughter of Thomas Pelham, Efq. of Catsheld, by 
whom he had feveral children; was chofen M. P. for Seaford 
in 1734, which place he reprefented during the remainder of his 
life; was appointed a Commiffioner of the Victualling-office 
in 17<8, and Keeper of the Records in the Tower in 1753; 


and died, June 22, 1755, in the 60th year of his age. The 
following {ketch will give a pleafing idea of his character; 


« But it is not merely as a man of letters that Mr. Hay fhould be 
remembered; as an Englith gentleman, the mafter of a family, a 
magiftrate, a member of the britith Parliament, and in the domeftic 
relations of a hufband and a father, he ought not to be forgotten. 
Many years are elapied fince he was removed from this fcene of 
things, yet {ome perfons are ftill living, who remember him in each 
of thefe characters; and it is wifhed that they would recolleé& all they 
knew of him; for his mind was liberal, and his views were extended 
to the publick, with qualifications and a defire to ferve it, without 
low or felfith defigns; and his private and domeftic life was beneficial 
to the circle within its influence. From the time he began to refide 
in the country, he turned his thoughts to the improvement of that 
{mall part of the eftates, which had deicended to him from his ancef- 
tors. Hewas kind to his tenants, encouraged agriculture, cultivated 
gardening in almoit all its branches, and was perhaps the firft who 
began to ornament corn fields with walks and plantations. 

« He endeavoured to make ufeful experiments a part of the amufe- 
ments of his family; about the year 1743, a fmall quantity of filk was 
manufatured in Spital-fields, from filk- worms bred at his houfe, fuf- 
cient to anfwer the purpofe of proving that good filk can be produced 
in England, though at an expence too great perhaps ever to make it an 
article of trade. Had his fortune been larger, it is probable he might 
have followed his inclinations in thefe ways to a greater extent. But 
Mr. Hay’s income was always {mall for the place which his birth 
had affigned him in fociety. Yet none became fenfible of this on 
being received at his houfe, fuch was the effect of a judicious cecono- 
my joined toa power of refifting perfonal indulgences. His tempet 
was not auftere; he willingly mixed in company and converfation, 
and fometimes made himfelf agreeable to his young friends by little 

ieces of poetry; and his hofpitality and chearful civility would alone 
have pleafed, without his other calents. 
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¢ With regard to.his fervants, he was moderate in his expectations 
from them; clear and decifive in his orders; kept up a juit and fteady 
authority ; and was remarkably generous to them in cafes of ficknefs 
or unavoidable misfortunes. 

« His diligent ftudy of the law in the early part of his life fitted 
him to 2a&@ as a magiftrate. He thought it of importance to the 
country, that gentlemen of fortune and knowledge fhould take the 
trouble to act in the commiffion of the peace, and often fpoke this 
opinion. For near thirty years he acted in it himfelf; and conftantly 
attended all its meetings in the diftrict to which he belonged. He 
never refufed to fee thofe perfons who applied to him as a magiftrate, 
though their numbers often made this fatiguing to him; his meals, 
or his company, were left by him, that he might not keep thole wait- 
ing who caine from a diftance; nor did he fuffer any, even the 
fmalleft, fee to be taken in his houfe. His activity did not ftop here, 
for he was many years chairman of the quarter-feffions for the eaftern 
divifion of his county. 

« He never neglected his duty in parliament; if any yet remain of 
thofe who fat with him there, they may remember that he was one of 
“ the firft in, and the laft out of, the Houfe of Commons ;’? where 
he was not an idle fpeétator, but an impartial and accurate obferver ; 
and took a confiderable fhare in the bufinefs of it, upon which he 
fometimes fpoke. His unwearied endeavours to obtain amendment in 
the laws relating to the poor prove that his heart, as well as head, was 
engaged in that bufinefs: every thing that bore relation to it was 
clofely inveftigated by him. 

‘ Mr. Hay has been mentioned in a late publication® as a fup- 
porter of the meafures of Sir Robert Walpole. He certainly was 
attached to what was called the Whig party ; and thought the reign 
of George the Second propitious to this nation; but Mr. Hay was 
difcriminative, and on all occafions thought for himfelf. When he has 
been clearly of an opinion contrary to thofe with whom he ufually 
acted, he has not been content with giving a filent vote againft what 
they propofed, but has publicly declared the reafons for his diffent. 
It has been long fince remarked, that fuch men are not often the fa- 
vourites of any party.’ 


Two fons of Mr. Hay furvived him. The eldeft, Thomas, 
went into the army, and rofe to be Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Queen’s Dragoons. He was afterward in the fame command 
in the Suffex militia, reprefented the borough of Lewes in two 
parliaments, and died in1786. ‘The fecond fon, William, went 
into the fervice of the Eaft India Company in a civil charaéter, 
and enjoyed a high reputation, when, remaining a hoftage with 
Meer Coffim, he was cruelly put to death in 1763. Elegant 
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portraits of Mr. Hay and of two of his fons are prefixed. At. 
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Art. XU. 4 Letter to H, Repion, Ef7.* onthe Application of the 
Praétice as well as the Principles of Landfcape-Painting to Land- 
{cape-Gardening : intended as a Supplement to the Effay on the 
Piturefque. By Uvedale Price, Efq. ‘To which is prefixed Mr, 

epton’s Letter to Mr. Price. 8vo. pp.163. 3s. fewed. Robfon, 

1795: 

I? has ever been confidered as a mark of good fenfe, and of a 

generous difpefition, to be open to conviction ; and not 

only to acknowlege errors, but to endeavour to correct them, 
We with to be underftood, however, that we do not mean 
that the author of the publication now before us has been con- 
vinced by the fhort letter to which it is an anfwer, fo much as 
by the voice of the public : that part of it, particularly, which 
is interefted in the fubject of thefe productions concerning 
landfcape, &c. viz. men who are ma/lers of places, and who have 
experienced the comforts and conveniencies of the modern 
ftyle of laying out grounds. Men of this defcription, if we 
may venture to judge from the evidence of our own numerous 
connexions, are decidedly in its favour. 

‘Thofe who read this letter with attention will find in it much 
conceffion, It is true that a fort of augmentative tartnefs is dif- 
cernible in this book as well as in the E/fay to which itis a 
fupplement: but it appears to have been introduced by way of 
keeping up appearances; and to /hade off, and foften by de- 
grees, the greater fharpnefs of the eflay. 

Controverfy is of a brittle texture, and is not proper to be 
handled much, by any except its fupporters: all, therefore, 
that we fhall attempt, in this cafe, will be to catch a glance at 
a part or two, which may be confidered as fair fpecimens, and 
which tend to eftablifh the general] idea that we have formed of 
the work before us: 

‘Can any one doubt that there are in wild, that is, unimproved 
nature, icenes more foft, more beautiful, than any thing which modern 
gardening has produced? Nay, that the peculiar beauties of fuch 
fcenes have been ill-imitated, and the true principles of thofe beauties 
ill underftood ? In the fame proportion that thefe natural groups and 
thickets are intricate yet beautiful, clumps are abrupt, without being 
picturefgue; the line of digging is hard, and renders the round, the 


oval, or whatever be the fhape, diftinét and formal. All thefe ap- 


pear to me clearly to be defects, and they may be avoided, in a great 
degree, by endeavovring to follow, not to improve by counteracting, 
the happy accidents of nature; and the ftiff manner of levelling the 
ground, (though perhaps an object of greater difficulty,) might be 
corrected from the fame model. 1 with, however, not to be milun- 
deritood, asif 1 condemned levelling, digging, mowing, and gravel 
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walks : where, in a part meant to be pleafure-ground, the furface is 
rough and uneven, it mult of courfe be levelled and made fmooth ; 
where plants will not otherwife grow luxuriantly, the ground (for 
fome time at lea(t) muft be dug, and where fheep are not edmitted, 
jt mult be mowed ; and a gravel walk, befides the great comfort and 
convenience, has a look of neatnefs and high keeping that is extremely 
pleafing, though upon a different principle from the natural path.’ 


This fhews, plainly enough, that Mr. P. has come down to 
the true point of improvement, about the houfe ; and the follow- 
ing extract fufficiently proves that he has a full idea of what 
ought to appear at /ome diflance from it. It is finely de- 
fcriptive of the improved f{cenery which we have obferved in 
different parts of this country: fo much alike, indeed, that we 


conceived ourfeives, while reading the defcription, to be in the 
Elyfian Fields which we have fo often trodden with delight. 

Having defcribed a wild romantic fcene, the author con- 
tinues : 


‘ But fuppofe that at the extremity of fuch a fcene he was to enter 
a glade, or a {mall valley of the fofteft turf and fineft verdure ; the 
ground on each fide {welling gently into knolls, with other glades and 
recefies ftealing in between them ; the whole adorned with trees of 
the fmootheft and tendereft bark, and moft elegant forms, mixed with 
tufts of various evergreens and flowering fhrubs : all thefe growing 
as luxuriantly as in garden mould, yet difpofed in as loofe and artlefs 
groups as thofe in forelts, whilft a natural patheway led the eye amidtft 
thefe intricacies, and towards the other glades and receffes. Suppofe 
a clear and gentle itream to flow through this retirement on a bed of 
the pureft gravel pebbles; its bank fometimes fmooth and level, 
fometimes indented and varied in height and form, and in parts even 
abrupt and the foil appearing ; but all rudenefs concealed by tufts of 
flowers, trailing plants, and others of low growth, hanging over the 
clear water; the broken tints of the foil feen only through their 
boughs as through a veil, and ju‘t giving a warmth and variety to the 
reflexions.’ 


Who would wifh to crufh or even to touch the finger of an 
art, which is capable of producing fcenery like this? We 
claim to ourfelves fome merit, in having ftood forth its friend 
in the hour of need. We confider it as the richeft plume in the 
creft of tafte, and moreover as one which owes its goodly ex- 


iftence to this country. Mars...L- 





Art. XI]{. 4 Letter on the prefent Situation of Public Affairs. By 
Sir Richard Mufgrave, Bart. Member of the Irith Parliament. 
8vo. pp.61. 18.6d. Stockdale. 1794. : 


TH! Jetter, and the dedication of it to the Duke of Portland, 

exhibit the author in very oppofite points of view { the 
former is a proof of his found judgment; the latter is an in- 
ftance of that Jaxity of mind, which often makes a man mar 
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his own object, by overdoing what he undertakes, and ex. 
citing ridicule where he intended to call forth admiration, 

Sir R. Mufgrave, in praifing the Duke of Portland, gives 
into the very extravaganza of panegyric, and Jamentably fhews 
how fatal private friendfhip or political gratitude may be to 
found judgment. He thus addrefles the noble perfonage in 
queftion: * Your Grace’s public and private virtues are {o 
univerfally acknowledged, that no perfon can accufe me of 
flattery when I fay that there is a ftriking refemblance between 
your charafter and that of Ariftides ; for as he was reputed the 
moft upright perfon in Greece, your Grace is confefledly fuch 
in England.’ The private virtues of the Duke of Portland we 
hold in great refpeét : but we confefs tnat we are not able to 
difcover the refemblance, which our author pronounces to be 
ftriking, between his Grace and Ariftides, in the public efti- 
mation. With regard to the latter, there was but one opinion 
at Athens, his enemies as well as his friends concurring in the 
recognition of his merit ; and the very fentence that doomed 
him to banifhment was avowedly dictated by the dread which 
his fellow-citizens entertained, of the confequences to their 
liberty which might proceed from the public veneration of his 
virtues. Is this precifely the cafe with the Duke of Portland ? 
Ts there but one opinion in the nation refpecting his conduct 
in withdrawing his fupport from his old political friends, and 
giving it to his and their political enemies ; to perfons who, he 
had often declared, had arrived at power by trampling on the 
conftitution, and with whom he had repeatedly refufed to adt, 
unlefs they fhould begin by making the amende honorable to that 
very conftitution, by refigning offices acquired through means 
which he muft ever eondemn? The motives of the noble 
Duke’s coalition with Mr. Pitt, not preceded by the refignation 
of the latter, but on which refignation a man acting from prin- 
ciple, and wifhing to be confiltent, ought to have infifted as a 
preliminary, we mean neither to impeach nor to queftion : but 
we think we may roundly affert that there are two opinions in 
the country about the Duke’s public virtues, and refpecting 
the conduct faid to have been founded on them. We pretend 
Mot to afcertain which of the two is really the juft one: but 
certain it is that the refemblance between the antient and the 
modern heroes of Sir Richard Mufgrave’s panegyric is not only 
not univerfally admitted, but that its exiftence is denied by men 
of great weight, talents, and character, in this ifland. 

In the letter itfelf we find many paflages which do the author 
credit both as a politician and a writer: this praife we cannot 
withhold from him, though he advances doétrines to which it is 


not poffible for us to aflent ; but the manner in which he fupports 
them 
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them proves him to be poffefled of fuperior abilities. His obje& is 
to fhew that the prefent war is, on our part, a war of felf defence, 
forced on us by an irrefiftible neceffity, which left us no alter- 
native but that of drawing the fword, or ftanding the uncon- 
cerned {pectators of the downfall of our own conttitution, and 
of every government in Europe, before the all-conquering arms 
and all-grafping ambition of France. The author does not 
reft the vindication of our minifters in going to war on this or 
that particular meafure, or this or that treaty, or the opening er 
fhutting of the Scheld, which, however important when taken 
feparately, he confiders as infignificant when compared with 
the general plans and views of the French republic. He takes 
much higher ground; and, without waiting to beftow a 
thought on what form of government may or may not be 
eftablifhed in France, he gives his whole attention to the re- 
lation in which Great Britain muft always ftand towards that 
country. She muft be either its rival, or its vaffal: a coun- 
terpoife or a province to France. This was the light in which, 
he fays, our anceftors conftantly viewed the relative fituations 
of the two countries ; and therefore they made it an invariable 
rule never to view with indifference any armaments in the 
French ports, even though the French cabinet fhould difclaim 
all hoftile intentions towards England : it was fufficient that it 
was arming, to make our government prepare not merely for 
the probable, but for the poffible confequences. On this ground 
Sir Richard thus reafons : 

‘If France, when even under a fixed government, had made any 
preparations for war, an Englith Minilter who would not immediately 
have put Great Britain in a itate of defence, would deferve to be im- 
peached ; now the French not only prepared a formidable armament 
by fea and land, but they avowed, in their National Convention, a 
refolution to overturn all the governments in Europe, and to eftablifh 
their own fyftem of anarchy in their ftead. Many of their writers, 
particularly Briflot, Camille Defmoulins, and Tom Paine, declared 
this in their publications ; and the latter afferted, in the moft une- 
guivocal terms, that it was effential to the permanence of the Re- 
public,’ 

This reafoning is farther ftrengthened by an allufion to a 
meafure which, though not carried into effect, nor even oeyond 
a bare propofition, clearly manifefted the intentions of the 
leaders in the Convention, with refpect to our conftitution: 
viz. the motion made by Jean de Brie, to raiie a body of 
1200 aflaffins, who fhould be fent forth to murder al] the kings 
in Europe. ‘Che motion, it is true, was not carried: Sur the 
man who made it, fo far from having become an object of ore 
ror, is at this moment in high favour, and is employed in 
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offices of the highcft truft and importance. Sir Richard appear 
to be of opinion that, even if France had not avowed any ill- wii] 
to England, if fhe had not declared war againft us, it would, 
under all the circumflances of the cafe, have been the duty of 
our minifters to advife the king to declare war againft her ; and, 
to do him juftice, he fupports his opinion with very fpecious jf 
not very folid arguments ; flight they certainly will not be called 
bya politician, whatever a philofopher may think of them. 

Peace with France under the prefent circumftances he feems 
to think nearly impoffible. ‘“Ivhat country he compares toa 
man in a raging fever, incapable of liftening to reafon, or of 
acting on any fixed principle, ¢ whofe ftrength, exalted by his 
difeafe, renders him formidable to al] thofe who approach him, 
Purulent eruptions, the refult of his malady, rife on his body, 
and continue a fhort time prominent; but dying, they are 
fucceeded by others: at length, weakened by a conftant fuc. 
ceffion of them, and by frenetic exertions, he will fink intoa 
ftate of Janguor and debility.” This may poffibly be the cafe 
with France: but, before fhe finks, fhe may fo far exhauft our 
ftrength that we may fall with her ; and thus we may deftroy 
ourfelves /e/? we be deftroyed. A very fenfible mode of proceed- 
ing! The deftruction of religion in France he confiders as a 
bar to any treaty with her. Here the Hon. Baronet will find 
his political opinions combated by religious maxims which have 
the fanction at leaft of great names, if not of truth, It ufed to 
be aflerted in England,—and the aflertion was credited, for 
many very fevere penal ftatutes were founded on it,—that it was 
an article of the Catholic religion that faith was not to be kept 
with heretics. Either this aflertion was true or it was falfe; 
if true, the downfall of a religion which profefled a do€trine fo 
deftructive of all intercourfe between man and man ought to 
be confidered as a great advantage, not as a lofs to fociety, and 
as an aufpicious opening to a treaty of amity with the regene- 
rated French nation; and if falfe, this one good at leaft has 
arifen out of the prefent war, that a calumny, which had pro- 
duced a banefu! {yitem of perfecution, under which millions of 
Britifh fubjects had long groaned, has been deftroyed :—thus, 
though we may have loft power by the war, the caufe of truth, 
juftice, and liberality has been a gainer. 

Our author maintains, and with him are the fentiments of 
all antiquity, as well as of modern times, that the influence of 
religion is neceflary to fociety ; and confequently that no inter- 
courfe can, with fafety, be holden with any country that has 
caft off fuch influence. He ftrengthens him{clf on this head 
with a quotation from Cicero, who fays (Lib. i. de Legibus) 


s¢ that the fubverfion of religion muft be attended with great 
confufion 
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confufion and diforders ; and that if piety towards the gods be 
caft off, mutual good faith, the bonds of fociety and juftice, 
that moft excellent of all virtues, will perifh.”” This deftruc- 
tion of religion he deems the more fatal, as it was not the re- 
{ult of popular phrenzy or precipitation, but the confequence 
of a fyftem laid down and purfued by men of the greateft 
talents in France, by men priding themfelves in the name of 
philofophers, and in a philofophic contempt or rather execra- 
tion of all religion and all religious worihip in general. 

Sir R. Mufgrave combats, with great powers of reafoning, 
the opinion entertained by many able men of the prefent day, 
‘that we fhould not interfere in the politics of the Continent, 
but depend on the fecurity of our infular fituation.” ‘This opi- 
nion was firft broached by the famous Sir Robert Cotton, who 
certainiy was a much greater antiquary than politician; he 
wrote # treatife in the reign of James I. to prove that England 
fhou) not pay any regard to foreign wars, as they tended to 
exheuit the kingdom, without producing any folid advantage 
in return. The fyftem which he thus recommended was adopt- 
ed by that monarch, who fuffered a dangerous league to be 
formed by the houfe of Auftria, and all the Catholic princes of 
Germany, by Spain, Poland, and even Saxony, which threat- 
ened the exiftence of Hobland, deprived the Elector Palatine, 
James’s fon-in-law, of his dominions, deftroyed for the time 
the balance of Europe, and brought the Proteftant religion to 
the very brink of extinction; ‘The policy purfued in the pre- 
ceding reign, our authar remarks, was very different: Queen 
Elizabeth never loft fight for amoment of foreign affairs ; and, 
by a judicious expenditure of money abroad, fhe produced fuch 
diverfions on the Continent, as preferved England from be- 
coming the theatre of war. She effectually oppofed barriers to 
the ambition of Philip II. ; fhe prevented France from becoming 
a province to Spain, who, with fuch an increafe of power, would 
have been able to overturn the liberties of Europe; and fhe 
helped to difmember the Seven United Provinces from the 
Spanifh monarchy, and thus weakened the ftrength of that 
once formidable Coloflus. 

Speaking of the practice of paying {ubfidies to foreign 
princes, Sir Richard defends it on the principles of felf-intereft 
and felf-prefervation ; contending that it is even an ceconomical 
way of attaining the great end of moft wars, viz. fuch an adjuft- 
ment of the balance of power as may render it impoffible for 
one nation to overrun and fubdue others. His arguments will 
not be relifhed by thofe who fee nothing in continental con- 


nections except the expence: but to thofe who confider the 
matter 
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matter difpaffionately, and as politicians, they will appear very 
forcible. 

From the fubjedt of the war and of foreign fubficies, Sir 
Richard pailes to that of parliamentary reform. * ‘Thofe, (he 
fays,) who wifh to enlarge the conftituent body feem to think 
it too corrupt, and they expect to dilute and purify it, by con. 
ferring the elective franchife on a greater number of the com. 
munity than enjoy it at prefent: but, unlefs the people on 
whom they would thus beftow it are of purer principles, than 
thofe who poflefs it already, their theory falls to the ground,’ 
Here, we think, our author is too precipitate in his con. 
clufion. The advocates for an extenfion of the elective fran- 
chife claim it as an abftract right, independent of the vices or 
virtues of the electors, and- which cannot be affected either by 
the purity or corruption of thofe who are to exercife it:—but, 
fuppofing it refted folely on the ground of expediency, and that 
it was to be confidered merely as an antidote to corruption, they 
maintain that the extenfion for which they plead would anfwer 
that end, even though the new eleciors fhould be as corruptible 
as the old ; for it would render the elective body fo numerous, 
that no fortune could be found fufficient to bribe a majority of 
it. As this extenfion of the franchile is by its advocates called 
the refloration of a right, and a renovation of the conftitution, 
NOC an innovation, our author undertakes to prove that thofe 
who fo term it are miftaken; and that the conftitution, as it 
now ftands, is more favourable to the liberty of the fubject, 
than it ever was at any former period fince its formation; that 
the number of electors is infinitely more contiderable than ever 
it was In any former age; and that many defcriptions of men 
now enjoy the elective franchife, which the legiflature intended 
centuries ago to deprive of it. In proving thete propoiitions, 
he ptves a concife hiftory of the origin of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, which the reader will find by turning to p. 31, and go- 
ing on to the end of p.35*. 

To fhew the immente difference between the Houfe of Com- 
mons in former days, and the Houfe of Commons as itis now 
conftituted, Sir Richard obferves that Peter dela Mare, Speaker 
of the Houfe of Commons, was imprifoned by Edward IIL. for 
ufing liberty of fpeech. The power of the Crown, and the 
unprotected ftate of the peopie, in the reign of that favourite 
King, may be collected from the following extra& : 


o-- 
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* In the abovementioned pages, the monarch who obtained the 
crown by the murder of Richard II. is called Henry I., initead of 
Henry IV.: but this is evidently an crror of the prefs; for in a note 
he author calls the dethroner of Richard LI. the fourth Henry. 
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¢ When this monarch was building Windfor caftle, he iffued writs 
io the sheriffs of many counties, ordering them, under the penalty of 
ol. each, to fend to Windfor the beft diggers and hewers of ftones 
qithin their bailiwicks, and to oblige them to give fufficient fecurity 
sot to depart thence without the licence of William of Wyckham; and 
writs were if_ued to the fheriffs of London, commanding them to make 
soclamation to inhibit any perfon, whether clerk or layman, under 
grfeiture of all they had forfeitable, from employing and retaining 
sny fuch tradefman, and to arreit fuch of them as had run away, and 
commit them to Newgate. Writs were ifflued in the 36th year of his 
ign to the fheriits of feveral counties, commanding them, under the 
penalty of 2col. to fend to Windfor on a particular day, fkilful ma- 
fons and dizgers of ftone. Edward III. made fuch a common prac- 
tice of violating the great charter, that he was required to grant no 
fs than twenty confirmations of it. In his reign, robbers, thieves, 
nd murderers, were very common in England, and were protected 
and encouraged by the Barons, who employed them againit their 
enemies. ‘The King obtained a folemn promife from the Barons in 
Parliament, that they would break off al! connection with them. He 
exercifed a difpenfing power, erected monopolies, exacted loans, 
fopped the progrefs of criminal and civii juflice by particular war- 
rants, preffed both men and fhips into his fervice, levied arbitrary 
and exorbitant fines. He extended the authority of the Privy Coun- 
cil and Star Chamber to the decifion of private caufes, enlarged the 

wer of the Marefchals and other arbitrary courts, imprifoned 
members of Parliament for freedom of fpeech. He conftantly levied 
taxes arbitrarily, and without confent of Parliament. One time they 
remonitrated againit it; but he anfwered, that he would advife with 
his council; and he pofitively refufed to pafs a law for puniihing thofe 
who raifed fuch arbitrary impofitions. Moft of the Plantagenet 
princes maintained and exercifed thefe extraordinary powers; but 
thofe of the Houfe of Lancalter were more moderate in the practice 
of them, as the doubtfulnefs of their title kept them in awe.’ 


In the reign of another favourite fovereign, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Richard fhews that the prerogative of the Crown was 
every thing, the liberty of the fubje& nothing. Her conduct to» 
wards the reprefentatives of the people was in the higheft degree 
dictatorial, as the following fpecimens will thew: 


‘ The Houfe of Commons has ever been confidered as the guar- 
dian of the rights of the people; and we fhould expeé that it 
would have relieved the fubjeéts from fuch accumulated oppreflion, 
Let us examine how Elizabeth treated that auguit body. It was a 
fundamental maxim with her, that Parliament fhould not difcufs any 
matters of ftate, or any ecclefiaftical concern. Sir Edward Coke, 
the Speaker in 1593, ufed thefe words: J am commanded, on my allegi- 
ance, if any bill fhould be exbibited touching matters of ftate, or caujes ec- 
deaftical, not to read it. The former of thefe inhibitions was never 
infringed ; and if it ever was attempted, punifhment was fure to fol- 
ow. When a bill was introduced, in the year 1593, for regulating 
the fucceifion to the Crown, four eminent members were er ™ 
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for their prefumption; and afterwards, when a member made a mo, 
tion to addrefs her Majefty to rcleafe them, thofe members who were 
of her privy. council oppofed the motion, declaring that their interpo. 
fition would make the cafe the worfe. When William Morris brought 
in a bill for correcting abufes in the bifhops’ courts, he was removed 
from his place as chancellor of the duchy, difabled from practifing as 
a lawyer, and imprifoned for fevera! years in Tilbury caftle. 

© She abfolutely proceeded fo far, as to reftrain them from all a@s 
of legiflation. The following words are to be found in the Lord 
Keeper’s fpeech in 1593: Her Majefty has awilled me to fignify unto jou, 
that this Parliament is not called to make any new laws, for there are a 
Sifficient number 3 wherefore it is her pleafure that your time be not fpem 


therein? —— 
‘ In the inftructions compofed by Burleigh for the Speaker’s fpeech 


in 1592, he is inftructed to difplay, as a proof of her Majefty’s be. 
nignity to her people, her unwillingnefs to call Parliaments. In this 
paper we are informed that the court directed the Speaker what he 
fhould fpeak, and that he was the mouth-piece of the minifter as much 
as of the Houfe. We may form fome idea of the extent of fenatorial 
eloquence in her days, by the words of the Lord Keeper, Sir Edward 
Puckering. When Sir Edward Coke, the Speaker, requefted that 
the Houie might be indulged in freedom of fpeech, ‘* privilege of 
Apeech is granted; but you mu? know what privilege you have; not to 
Speak what every one lifteth, or what cometh into his brain to utter, but 
your privilege is Aye or No,”? ‘Vhe judges, in 1591, folemnly deter- 
mined that England was an abfolute empire. It may perhaps be 
thought, that they annexed to the word abfolute fome meaning dif- 
ferent from the common acceptation; but the words which follow 
them will afcertain it; which words affert, that itngland is a: abfolute 
empire, and that the Queen, by her own authority, might have ere&ed 
the high commiflion court, without being impowered by any att of 
parliament.’ 

From all this our author infers that our conftitution never 
was fo friendly to liberty as it is at prefent; and that the farther 
we go back, the lefs we fhall find of the exercife of thofe rights 
which the people now enjoy. He is aware that it may be 
urged again{t him, that what the Crown loft in prerogative it 
has gained in influence; and that, if the liberty of the fubject 
be curtailed, it is of little confequence whether it be by the 
former or the latter. He fairly meets the objection, and not 
only admits the exiftence of the influence of the Crown, but 
contends that, fo far from being injurious to the liberty of the 
people, it conftitutes the chief excellence of our conftitution. 
His arguments on this head are certainly ingenious. 

Our readers will perceive that Sir Richard Mufgrave poflelles 
a confiderable fund of hiftorical knowlege, that he applies it 
with ability to his fubjeét, and that be reafons powerfully. If 
Lifmore really had a choice in the election of a member, the 


choice of fuch an one as the prefent would have done credit ” 
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the judgment of the borough. As it is, the nominal eleCtors 
have this confolation, that their noble patron has not difgraced 


them by his nomination of a reprefentative. Sheen. 
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Agr. XIV. The Wheel of Fortune: A Comedy. Performed at the 
" Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Richard Cumberland, Eiquire. 

gvo. pp-79- 25. Dilly. 1795. 

wit authors, as with other people, it appears that the tide 

of fuccefs is liable to ebb and flow. ‘The dramatic re- 
putation of Mr. Cumberland, after having attained no mean 
elevation, had fuffered a marked decline, and has again rifen to 
aconfiderable height. ‘The Wheel of Fortune is a popular 
piece at the theatre, and in the clofet maintains its ftation, It 
merits fome particular criticifm. 

The effect produced refts almoft wholly in one charaCter; 
take that away, and the play would be, in our opinion, a poor 
and abortive production: but, having that, it contains a foul 
which, though of a moody and wayward fpecies, gives great 
delight. Penruddock fo entirely fwallows up the lean kine 
by which he is furrounded, that we fcarcely know that fuch be- 
ings have exiftence: fo that the effect of fomething like a per- 
fet unity is, in their defpite, produced, Except fo far as they 
are concerned in bringing us acquainted with him and his mo- 
tives for acting, they are indeed very impertinent people, who, 
generally fpeaking, torment us with infipid prattle, and inter- 
rupt a moft interefting hiftory. To fpeak in the painter’s 
language, we cannot confider the Wheel of Fortune as a finifh- 
ed piece: but furely it is a bold and fine ftudy, and gives a moft 
ufeful leffon to dramatic artifts. It teaches them what wonders 
may be effected by that unity which keeps the attention fixed 
on one object; and that a fingle character, well conceived, 
daringly delineated, and to which all other characters and cir- 
cumftances are made fubfervient, is perhaps the moft effeCtual 
way of obtaining the laurel after which they all pant, 

The very defects of this play, which are not a few, exemplify 
the above remarks. ‘The friend, and the former miftrefs, of 
Penruddock, we fhould have fuppofed, muft have been Beings 
of no common power, to have produced the fenfations by which 
we find him agitated: yet the friend, Woodville, has almoft a 
contemptible poverty of mind; and his wife is little diftin- 
guifhed. Her fon is a foldier, and the dignity of her character 
confilts in fending him forth without remorfe to kill men; and, 
if fo it fhould happen, to be killed. It is not barely that forti- 
tude which teaches us to fupport evils with calm dignity, be- 
caufe they are inevitable: but it is that rhodomontade which 
dclights in creating them; the pernicious morality of which, 
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we hope, is daily on the decline. Her fon himfelf, ang 
Sydenham their common friend, (both of whom we are taught 
to regard as examples of high virtue,) have not only this fan. 
guinary propenfity, but are the very knights-errant of duelling 
and imagine that milchief already committed may indubitably 
be repaired by committing more. They are little aware that 
revenge is vice, for they confider it as virtue: but they imagine 
that all motive to revenge ceafes, when one man offers fairly to 
fight another, This unintelligible jargon of morality is furely 
unworthy of Mr.C.; yet it is that to which he is addi&ed, 
almoft to infatuation : we trace it through all his works ; which, 
at the fame time, abound with religious zeal.—T bere is one re. 
markable trait of the feeblenefs with which the dramatift has 
drawn Mrs.Woodville. Her hufband comes, in the firft a&, with 
the very benevolent defign of murdering Penruddock, or himfelf, 
for he does not feem to have determined which, according to 
the laws of fingle combat; and in this he is encouraged and 
feconded by his friend Sydenham, who in another part of the 
play inforins us that he defpifes him. When the duellifts are 
ready to prefent, and to fire, Sydenham, with al] proper punc- 
tilio, having firft encouraged them, fuddenly interferes, and 
tells them that the forms of honour are not complete,—that Mr, 
Woodville has an alternative to propofe; and he breaks off the 
combat by fnatching the piftol from the hand of each, and pre- 
fenting a letter from Mrs, Woodville to Penruddock. Per- 
ceiving it to be the band-writing of a woman of whom, twenty 
years ago, he was fo paffionately enamoured that the anguifh 
of lofing her ftill rankles at his heart, makes him a mifanthrope, 
excites him to revenge, and of whom he was treacheroully 
defrauded by his antagonift, (which is the motive of their fight. 
ing,) he inftantly breaks open the feal, examines the contents, 
and retires in great perturbation. This letter, every one 
imagines, muft be fome flrong and irrefiitible appeal to the feel- 
ings: it is afterwards produced; and the difappointment which 
we experience at finding it whatit is, a poor and almott fpiritlefs 
claim to pity, after what we had fuppofed it muft be, an 
animated, dignified, and moral appeal to principle, is very 
reat. 
. The only bold and original mark of character which we find, 
except in Penruddock, is that in which Henry catechifes his fa- 
ther ; which is indeed of a fpecies of morality that outftrips the 
age, and of the juftice of which Mr. C. himfelf feems to doubt. 
The truth is, children at an age of maturity have as much right 
to inquire into the miftakes of parents, as parents into the 
miftakes of children; and it is the duty of each to ufe all tha 


arguments of truth and reafon, and of neither to ufe —, 
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Mr. C. has many right fentiments, but we think he has like 
wife fome that are wrong. Henry invokes curfes on the in- 
heritors of the man who won his father’s fortune. Penruddock 
remonftrates ; for he, unknown to Henry, is the inheritor. To 
this the youth replies that, * light [the curfe] where it will, he 
will not revoke it; for he that is fortune’s minion well deferves 
it’? He then advances arguments to prove the juftice of his 
imprecations. Surely it is not right thus to miflead the mind! 
Curfes, in all cafes, are vicious; and to utter them in the {pirit 
of perfonal revenge does not Jeflen the vice. To this may be 
added all the fentiments which relate to the practice of war, 
and duelling ; and, as they are fcattered through the play, thefe 
are nota few. Neither can we conceive that an a¢tion, which 
it would be wrong in a man born on the Continent to commit, 
can be right when performed by the natives of this tiland. 
The action muft furely be judged by its moral tendency, and 
not by the birth-place of the agent. 

We alfo perceive feveral paflages which are not fo delicate as 
might have been expeéted ; and efpecially fome that are from 
the lips of a female. ‘Ihefe, however, we will not fpecifys 
thofe who have perceived them will know to which we allude ; 
and to others we would not introduce them. 

We frequently find a carelefinefs of diétion, which we fhould 
not have expected from Mr.C.; efpecially as it fomettmes 
borders on a kind of vulgarity which, we think, does not fo 
properly belong to the character (for then it would be right,) as 
to the inattention of the writer. Mr. Tempeft fays to his 
daughter, * You baffle and bamboozle and make a bumpkin of 
me.” Emily tells her foolifh lover, Sir David, fpeaking of the 
London ladies, that * he is not up to them.’ She alfo fays, 
* Poor Henry made up fuch a face—his eyes /et me a crying ;’— 
yet, when Sir David fays, ‘ A gentleman who trufts to his 
fervants in his abfence is fure to be cut up;’ fhe echoes * Cut 
up: what’s that?’ Sir D. § Why, ’tis a common phrafe!” 
Emily. * With the flaughterers of Clare-market.” Other in- 
ftances of queftionable diction occur ; as, * Zo the length of any 
fpecies of revenge.’ —=* If there is ever an old woman amongit 
them,’ 

Sometimes, it appears to us, the meaning is equivocal, or the 
diftinétions are falfe: thus: * lamcontent: Jenjoy tranquility : 
heaven be thanked, I have nothing to do with hap pine/s.’—* Truth, 
that will let no happy felf- deception pafs, is cirtue that difdains 
the graces of humanity.’ Penruddock. * What have you now to 
offer, on your father’s part?’ Henry. § To juftice nothing; 
fome little plea perhaps upon the {core of mercy.’ 

We 
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We find the metaphors occalionally objectionable. © You, 
periods are the very embryos of poetry: a kind of tadpoles, 
more than half frogs, and juft ready to hop.’—* Can hebe in. 
nocent, who flains his hands with ore, drenched in the game- 
fter’s blood ; dug from the widow’s and the orphan’s hearts, 
with tears, and cries, and groans unutterable?’—* When the ice 
thaws, the river flows: fo it is with the human charities, when 
melted by benevolence.’ Is not that the fame as charities melted 
by charities? 

There are a few paffing improbabilities, which we could not 
but notice. Emily, by fome miracle, is fo well acquainted with 
technical fea phrafeology, that we fufpect fhe could hand, reef, 
and fteer.,1 fhall embark with Sir David Daw, and Jay up in his 
fufty old Caftle, on the banks of the Wye, in Monmouththire, tg 
wit, A precious pilot I fhall have, and a famous vovage we 
fhall make of it. Helm a-weather, cries he ; and bear away for 
the coaft of Wales. Helm a-lee, fay 1, and fet all fails for the 
port of London. He is for /feering weff, 1 am for fleering caf; 
fo between us we run wild out of the track, and make a wreé 


. of foip and cargo in the {cuffle for command.’—In another place, 
fhe fays * you may ftrike upon a motive that may drive me upon 


wondrous felf-denials. If my beloved Mrs. Woodville falls, if 
my dear gallant Henry is beaten down and crufhed by poverty 
and diftrefs, at any facrifice 1 will raife them up.’—She would 
raife them up by forfaking the man whom fhe loves, marrying 
the man whom fhe hates, who is narrow minded if not miferly, 
and by difpofing of her hufband’s property for a man who 
would then be her paramour! — Penruddock’s accufation of 
himfelf for his avarice, ambition, &c. &c. is neither recon- 
cudble to his practice, nor to the thoughts with which we find 
thefe accufations aflociated. 

We have thus pointed out many blemifhes, (moft of which 
indeed are comparatively trifling,) becaufe we hope to fee Mr. 
Cumberland avoid them in future: but we have not fpecifed 
the many beauties contained in this comedy, nor defcribed the 
pleafure which we have received from the perufal of it, for that 


woald not be an eafy tafk. Polk. 
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Art. XV. Zhe Mountaineers, a Play, in three A&s. Written by 
George Colman, the younger ; and firft performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, Auguit 3, 1793. 8vo. pp-gO. 25. De- 
brett. 1795. 

BY the word play, Mr. Colman, we fuppofe, underftands 3 

fpecies of the drama that does not limit itfelf by thofe rules 


which the critics, who have written on the unities, have wh 
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pofed neceflary to be obferved in the compofition of a perfect 
tragedy, Or comedy: the unities of time, place, and action he 
has difregarded, as incompatible with his plan. ‘he ftory, or 
rather ftories, which he has chofen for his fubject, are part and 
parcel of the adventures related in Don Quixote, as having 
happened to Cardenio, Don Fernando, the Spanifh captive, 
and their miftrefles ; with fuch additions and alterations as he 
has deemed fit for the purpofe. 

The ftory of Cardenio in Don Quixote is fo romantic, yet 
real, fo abundant in incident, and fo affecting, that there are 
few fables, ever invented by the wit of man, which more forcibly 
feize on the imagination and intereft the heart. We think 
that Mr.Colman, confiderably fuecefsful as he has been in this 
piece, would have been much more fo, had he confined himfelf 
folely to the adventures of Cardenio. At prefent the mind is 
too much divided and diftracted, by clafhing interefts, to be 
fixed intenfely on any one; and the fmall degree of preference 
which we feel is in favour of the two menials, Sadi and Agnes, 
O&avian, the name here given to the Cardenio of Cervantes, 
certainly affects us as pi€tured by Mr. C.: but the experiment 
of producing him was a bold one, and not without danger. ‘Ihe 
man of reading cannot but recolleét the uncommon pleafure 
produced in his mind, by the ftory which Cervantes has told ; 
nor can he avoid comparing Oétavian with Cardenio. If the 
daring poet will feize on fubjeéts fo popular, and tried by the 
tet of ages, his audacity ought to be deliberate, perfevering, 
and inflexible. Not one of the ftrong features of the original 
fhould be loft, nor weakened; and even thefe fhould be re- 
lieved by fuch invention and imagery, as fhall demonftrate that 
he who takes up the ftory could have produced it. his is in- 
deed requiring much from the poet: but much /s required from 
poets, for their office is a high one. It is evident that Mr. C. 
did not propofe to himfelf a tafk fo arduous; and we fhould be 
unjuft to him were we to deny that, in what he has done, he 
has difcovered very confiderable poetic genius, and rich mate- 
tials, though in a wild and half chaotic ftate. From this and 
his other productions, we confider his mind as a diamond mine, 
from which invaluable jewels may be dug: but that it muft be 
with confiderable future labour and pertinacity. This is a tafk 
towhich, had we the power, we would rouze and ftimulate 
fuch a mind; and, had we the leifure, we would endeavour to 
prove, (what no poet we believe will deny, however frequently 
he may forget it,) that there is no happinefs fo exquifite as that 
flate of exiftence during which genius is exerting its powers, in 
all their unbounded and gigantic force; and, to complete the 
fulnefs of delight, there is none fo beneficial. 

Rey, APRH, 1795: Hh We 
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We are obliged to acknowlege that we want leifure to make 
many remarks, which have fuggefted themfelves on reading 
this play; and we muft content ourfelves with briefly ob- 
ferving, that the mixture of profe and blank verfe produces an 
unfavourable effect; that the Irifh gentleman-flave, when he 
talks (p. 3) of potatoes, is guilty of an anachronifm, as potatoes 
were certainly not known to Irifhmen when the Moors had 
pofleilion of the kingdom of Granada; and that the fong which 
this gentleman fings (p. 46) has an unpardonable fault ; it is 
grofsly indecent. 

We felec&t the following fcene, as an example of the manner 
in which the ferious parts of this play are written; 


¢ Act. I. Scenes. The Sierra de Ronda. 
¢ Enter Bulcazin Maley, Ganem, and Moorifh Soldiers. 


‘ Ganem. In truth the men mutt reft, Sir. 

* Buleazin. Mutt! 

* Ganem. Perforce. 
This long and hurried march, has made them faint. 
We are all nigh to drop. ; 

‘ Bulcaxin. Here fink and rot, then—I will on alone— , 
Sluggard! the blifters, now, that gall thy feet, 
Work upward to thy heart, and felter there— 
Then thou wilt feel fome touch of anguifh in’t, 
Like that which thou haft fixed in mine. ‘Thou bafe 
Unmindful flave! who, in thy matter’s abfence, 
Should’ft mark each fly that buzzes through his portal, 
Thy vigilance muft nod upon its poft, 
While a vile Chriftian fteals away my daughter. 

‘ Ganem. Believe me, Sir— 

« Bulcaxin. I will not, wretch, believe thee. 
Thou art—Yes, Ganem, yes I will believe thee. 
’ [was all my daughter’s doing —’twas her nature ; 
Her fex’s wicked, wanton, fubtle nature. 
Sure our wife prophet thought his followers fools, 
When he firft promis’d woman for their paradife. 
Collect the wide world’s womanhoed together, 
And the huge zone that does encompafs them 
Will bind up balf the plagues that vex mankind : 
Heap them into a bulk, their airy falfehood 
Would poile a folid aniverfe. To fly me! 
To fly her father—and fo kind a father ! 
If fomewhat rough—that was the trick of battles 
Where I was bred—She knew I doated on her— 
When I have thought on what would charm the fenfe, 
Till it would almoft ache with tendernefs, 
Great Alla knows, I have named thee, Zorayda ! 
‘Then leave me thus—and break my poor old heart ! 
And with a Chriftian too—Oh, death and fhame ! 


Should fhe now crofs me, though fhe {mil’d upon me Lik 
ike 
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Like twenty dimpled cherubims, my rage 
Would tear her limb from limb, and her {weet form 
Should fcatter piece-meal thro’ the defart. 
‘ Ganem. I pray you, Sir, be advifed: think what is beft 
To cheer your fainting people on the march — 
Your pardon, Sir, but this fame flow of paffion, 
Unnerving you, and harrafling your men, 
Defeats the purpofe of your enterprize. 
¢ Bulcazin. Check my full paffion! happy, happy fool ! 
Thou knoweft not a fond parent’s agony, 
Deferted by his loved ungrateful child. 
O, my Zorayda! dear, fhamelefs girl! 
Thou art delicious poifon to my fenfe, 
Mott fweet, and yet moft deadly. Out upon thee! 
‘To wind thee, like a fnake, about my heart, 
And fting as thou doft twine there. I could ftab thee, 
In ftern and rugged juftice; and affection 
Would throw the weeping father on his knees, 
To kifs the wound the much-wrong’d judge had made. 
‘ Ganem. Befeech you, Sir, give order for your foldiery. 
‘ Bulcazin. A peftilence upon thee! thou’rt a fiend 
That grudgeft me my forrow’s luxury, 
And goad’it me when I would indulge on torture. 
Tell me, again, of what thefe filth endure, 
1’l1 cleave thy body, downward, from thy head, 
To teach them how to labour, and be filent. 
“ Ganem. Think, Sir, it is in care alone for you 
I pour unpleafing truth into your ear ; 
Which, like a naufeous drug to the difeafed, 
Is given to work your welfare. ’Tis my duty— 
Sooth, Sir, they cannot on. 
© Bulcazin. Mad, fenfelefs liar ! 
Thou galleft me paft endurance; and haft pulled 
Thy death uvon thee. (Draws his /eymetar. 
“Ganem. ( Kneeling.) O, Sir, take my life! 
It is not worth the keeping —I have follow’d you, 
From infancy till now, in honeft zeal— 
*Twould grieve me, Sir, to feek another mafter; 
And, as my truth is grown difpleafing to you, 
*Twere beft you bring my fervice to a clofe, 
And e’en diipatch me here, at once. 
* Bulcazin. (Softened.) Why, Ganem—— 
1 tell thee, Ganem—Pfhaw! when we are form’d 
So much of mother marks our compoiition, 
It mars our manly refolution—Ganem, 
I have a daughter—think on that, good Ganem? 
And fhe has tied me—I do think thy counfel 
Is kindly meant—but fpare it now, good fello:’, 
My paffions cannot brook it—Have we ftray’d? 


Do we pusfue their track? 
Hh z * Gaumé 
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‘ Ganem. The peafant, Sir, 
Whom we did queftion, at the mountain’s foot, 
Pointed this path to Ronda. Thitherward 
Your daughter, as we trace it, muft have journey’d. 
¢ Bulcaxin. They thall not reft. Have I not fhared their labour? 
He who firft murmurs on his march, dies for it. 
By Mahomet, I fwear! if I do hear 
A fingle Moor bewailing the fatigue 
His coward body fuffers, on the inftant, 
My fcymetar fhall fearch his body through! 
March ilaves! away!’ [ Exeunt,? 
We have chofen this fcene becaufe the charaéter of Bulcazin 
is the creation of Mr. Colman, and affords fufficient proof of 


the power which he poflefles in delineating character, and de- 





veloping the ftrong pafhons of the heart. Holk. 
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Art. 16. A Letter to Mr, Sheridan on bis Condu& in Parliament. By 
a Suffolk Freeholder. 8vo. 18, Stockdale. 1794. 
G HOULD this pamphlet be found (as has been afferted,) to come 
from the pen of the author of ** An Idea of the prefent State of 
France,’’ * the merits of the two performances will, perhaps, be com- 
pared, and be deemed very different. It may be thought that, while 
in that work he difplays a capacious, in this he expofes a narrow 
mind: in the one, he ftudied to convince his countrymen of the ne- 
ceility of union, and of a fufpenfion of all complaints about grievances, 
during the continuance of a danger which threatens every thing dear 
to them: in the other, inftead of endeavouring to foothe and gain 
over perfons of great powcrs and weight, both in the councils of the 
nation and the opinion of the public, he adopts a plan of irritation, 
calculated only to wound their fenfibility, without informing or con- 
vincing their underftanding ; he ufes cauftics where, in all probability, 
lenitives would better ferve his purpofe, if his real purpofe were to 
melt oppofition into a patriotic unanimity. In reviewing the conduc 
of Mr. Sheridan, and other leaders of the party oppofed to admi- 
niftration, during the laft fefiion, he {peaks of the motives of thofe 
gentlemen in the moit opprobrious and infulting terms. Can that 
man have patriotifm in his heart, whofe pen is employed in la- 
cerating the feelings of thofe whofe oppofition he may with to filence, 
if he be not anxious to procure their {upport? He may fay, itis his 
objet to lafh them, and to place them in fuch a light that they may 
Jofe the credit which they poffefs with a great part of the public: but 
judgment fhould have whifpered to him that this could have been 
better done by argument than aby/e, if he had reafon on his fide. 
To fcold and call names may {uit the loweft order of women: but 
a man,—a man who pretends to enlighten a nation with refpec to its 
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moft important concerns,—ought to difdain fuch a mode of proceed - 
ing; and a juftand honourable man would not be forward to bring thar 
foecies of charge againft ancther, which, from its nature, even the 
molt honourable and moft innocent mutt always find it the moft diffi- 
cult torepel; we mean a charge which afcribes aétions, in themfelves 
not criminal, to bafe and unworthy motives. Such a charge the au- 
thor has brought againft Mr. Sheridan and many of his adherents in 
both houfes of parliament. We will notice fome of his attacks, and 
leave the reader to eftimate the mind which was capable of forming 
them. 

Speaking of the perfons fentenced by the court of feffion in Scot- 
land to tranfportation, and now on their voyage to Botany Bay, as 
allo of thofe who, when the pamphlet was written, were in Newgate 
and the Tower, and of the war in which we are engaged, he thus 
addrefles Mr. Sheridan : 

‘ To give every kind of fupport to thefe voyagers, after their con- 
vicion; to deter the judges who fentenced them from doing their duty 
on fimilar oceafions, by the groffeft calumnies; and to deal out en- 
couragement to uatried traitors, by boldly denying the exillence of 
feditious and treafonable prattices, has been invariably your conduét, 
Mr. Sheridan, in the lait feffion of parliament. Nor have your un- 
fortunate countrymen been the only cbjects of your virtuous exertions ; 
your generous care has been extended to the great and gallant nation 
with which we are engaged in war, and all the powers of your mind 
have been employed to counteract the energy of public fpirit in indi- 
viduals, and to obftruct every meafure of government.’ 

He then proceeds to notice thofe who fecond Mr. Sheridan in this 
meritorious conduct. Lord Stanhope he defcribes as profefling himfelf 
a‘ real Sans Culotte, funk in the dregs of republicanifm, and breath- 
ing nothing but mifchief and madne(fs.”, The Duke of Grafton he 
characterifes by * querulous imbecility,’ and the Marquis of Lanfdowne 
by * tortuous ambiguity.” He profeffes refpe& and veneration for 
the memory of the late Lord Guildford, and proves the fincerity of his 
profeflions by abufing the fon and heir of that noble Lord. 

As Mr. Sheridan is the hero of the piece, however, the author takes 
much more notice of him, and honours him with reater fhare of 
abufé. Having paid a tribute to the memory of the late Lord Guild- 
ford, he thus continues his addrefs to Mr. Sheridan: 

‘ You will pardon me, I am fure, this digreffion, becaufe you are 
too noble minded to envy another the poffeffion of virtues which are 
of no value in your eftimation, and form no part of the articles of your 
political creed. You have no narrow attachment to your country, no 
unneceffary loyalty to your fovercign, no weak anxiety for a conftitu- 
son which you frequently declare is not worth preferving. But 
you poflefs a magnanimity which defpifes the opinion of the public; 

ir, Fox good-naturedly vindicates your veracity, you gallantly affert 
your own candour, the French applaud your unbought defence of all 
their proceedings, and the Englith give you credit for a patriotif{m, 
that embraces the intereits of every kingdom but England and the 
allies of England,’—— 
Nh 3 elt 
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‘ It is not neceffary to make a formal defence of Lord Hood; yoy 
have at prefent only calumniated him, and menaced him with an in. 
quiry which you dare not profecute.’ 

It would be too difgufting to follow the author through all his va. 
rious attacks on Mr. Sheridan’s condué& during the laf feffion; we 
pretend not to be either the panegyrifts or the defenders of that gentle. 
man ; he may have been as wrong in fome initances as he was right 
in others: but, whether right or wrong, the author profecutes his 
charges in a manner that can anfwer no good purpofe, while it dif- 
yen literature, truth, juftice, and good breeding, by fubitituting 

currility for argument, and affertion for proof. We will therefore 
here clofe our remarks on this publication, as far as it concerns the 
member for Stafford and other members of oppofition: but we mut 
take notice of fome pages prefixed to this letter, and addreffed to us. 

The exact ftate of the cafe between the author and the reviewers is 
this ; in our account of his ** Obfervations on the Conduét of Mr.Fox,” 
(Rev. for Mar.1794, p.343,) we afferted that he grofsly mifreprefented 
the fpeech of that gentleman. Ina private letter to us, under the figna- 
ture of ** a Suffolk Freeholder,’”’ he complained of this, and in a very 
peremptory manner called for an apology; obferving that the ftate- 
ment which he had given of Mr Fox’s fpeech had been derived from 
a publication called The Senator. This was fhifting the guilt of mif. 
reprefentation from himfelf, and affording ground for an opinion that 
he had not intentionally helped to propagate a falfe report. We 
therefore advifed him to be more cautious in future on the choice of 
the documents on which he founded a charge againft any public man; 
and, to foothe his wounded fenfibility, we paid him a compliment in 
the following words: ‘* We are perfuaded that he muft have been 
mifled by an erroneous account of the fpeech to which he refers ; for 
it isa fair prefumption that the man, who exacts an apology fora mif- 
reprefentation, is himfelf incapable of wilfully mifreprefenting an- 
other.’”? We appeal to the general fenfe ot mankind, whether any 
one who had the feelings of a gentlemaz, and who wifhed only to vin- 
dicate his own charaéter, would not have confidered this as handfome 
and fatisfactory proceeding on our part. The Suffolk Freeholder 
would not acknowlege it to be fuch; on the contrary, in a fecond 
letter, he called it, ** evafive and unfatisfactory,’’ and periifled in 
his demand of an apology. With this we peremptorily refufed to 
comply, ftill relying moft firmly on the account of Mr. Fox's fpeech 
given to us by * one of our accomplices,’ (as the author politely ftyles 
him,) who heard it delivered; and on the ftrength of which we then 
afferted, and yet continue boldly to aflert, that in this writer’s former 
pamphlet that fpeech was moff grofily mifreprefented. We were, how- 
ever, difpofed to refer the whole matter to an authority which we 
conceived to be the only one that could decide without appeal. We 
accordingly propofed, in our anfwers to correfpondents, (May 1794) 
to lay before Mr. Fox himfelf the Suffolk Freeholder’s pamphlet and 
the report of the debate ou which it was founded, together with our 
review of the former, and our explanation of it in cur anfwer to the 
author’s firft letter; declaring that by Mr. Fox’s judgment we 


would abide, provided the Suffolk Freeholder would do the like; and 
pledging 
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pledging ourfelves to make to him the amende honorable, thould that 
right hon. gentleman fay that in our review his {peech was mifrepre- 
fented, and not in the pamphlet of our adverfary. On the other 
hand, we expreffed our expeétation that, fhould the award be the re- 
verfe, the Suffolk Freeholder would then make to us an apology, pro- 
ortioned to the pertinacity and peremptorinefs with which he had 
called for one from us. This fair propofal he has rejected; for, he 
fays, the reference to Mr. Fox is ‘ not fo much to be depended upon, 
3s accounts taken from the mouth of the fpeaker in writing, and ime 
mediately given to the public in works by no means unfavourable to 
Mr. Fox.? We did not know, before, that accounts of {peeches were 
written down in the Houfe of Commons; we were aware indeed that 
(contrary to the orders of the Houfe) notes were fometimes taken to 
refrefh the memory of the reporter: but fill we thoughs that more 
reliance might be placed on the recollection of the member who made 
the fpeech, than on the report of it by a perfon who, from the very 
nature of his employment, is obliged to facrifice a great deal to dif- 
patch. It is true that inftances have occurred, in which the ears of the 
reporter were fo remarkably fharp as to hear more than a member ut 
tered; nay to hear, at the diftance of a mile and a half from St Ste- 
phen’s chapel, a fpeech that was never delivered, in a debate thar 
never took place. We have been told of a {peech, (which, as a proof 
of fuperior accuracy, was given in the firft perfon,) that was put in 
the mouth (we think) of the late Lord North, on a queftion which 
had been fixed for difcuffion on a particular day. ‘The motion was 
ftated, and the fpeech of the then premier reported at full length, as 
if in his own words, in one of the daily papers: but, unfortunately for 
the character of the reporter, the expected difcuffion did npt come on; 
the noble Lord did not open his lips that day on the fubjec&t, and 
the Houfe adjourned almoft immediately after the Speaker had taken 
the chair. Has our Suffolk Freeholder ever heard of this anecdote ? 
can his memory furnifh him with any faint recolle&tion of it? does he 
underftand us? Le fage entend & demi mot is atrue adage, which we 
take the liberty of =iiowing in our author’s ear; we fhall fee if he 
can wifely take a Sint, and never let us hear more of his complaints 
about mifreprefentation, nor of his demands for apologies. Should 
he, after this, deem it prudent to renew the attack, we think that he 
ought, if he has a particle of manline/: about him, either to ufe fuch 
language only as one gentleman ought to nfe to another; or boldly 
pull off his mafk, that thofe whom he prefumes to call by opprobrious 
names may have an opportunity of telling him, to Ais deard, how a 
Sul-mouthed writer deferves to be treated. 


Art.17. The Speech of the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox, in the 
Houfe of Commons, March 24, 1795. Ona Motion “ That the 
Houfe do refolve itfelf into a Committee of the whole Honfe, to 
confider of the State of the Nation.”? To which is added, a cor- 
rect Lit of the Minority. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

_ If it fhould be afked why fo hopelefs a motion was brought forwards 

in parliament, and enforced by all the oratorical but unavailing powers 

of the eloquent mover, Mr. Fox has himfelf provided an anfwer to 

the queftion, in the conclufion of his admirable fpeech :~—-* Whether a 
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Committee of inquiry is granted or not, I fhall at leaft derive this fa. 
tisfaétion from having moved for it, that I fhall thew to the people of 
England that there are ftill fome men in the great council of the nation, 
who anxioufly with to have an opportunity of proving to them, what 
is their real fituation, and of domg every thing in their power ta 
avert, if poffible, the farther calamities of war, and effufion of hu. 
man blood.’ 


Art. 18. Conffcation confidered; or Doubts on the Propriety of 
+ plundering our Friends. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 1795. 

We have frequently heard complaints of the plundering ipirit of 
our troops, as manifefted in the iflands which, in the prefent war, we 
have taken from the French in the Wett Indies. It has been faid 
that to this impoiitic as wel] as baie conduct, we are in a great mea- 
fire to afcribe the recapture of Guadaloupe; and the author of this 
very fenfible pamphlet is of opinion that we may, with too much rea- 
fon, apprehend that Martinique, &c. will follow; and which may 
not be all, 

If the account here given by an anonymous but, apparently, well. 
informed writer fhould-remain unrefuted, we fhall make little ‘cruple, 
however unwilling, of admitting the truth of his reprefentations; hu- 
miliating as the circumflances muft prove to our national pride, and 
grating to our feelings and jealoufy for the honour of the Englith 
yome and character, 

We are the more concerned to find that, when the author fpeaks of 
the ‘ fordid fyftem * of peculation’ adopted by our army and navy in 
the French Weft Indies, he does not, by any means, exempt the 
Chiefs from his accufation ; though he guardedly adds that he pre- 
fumes not * to charge the blame of thofe tranfactions even on them, 
until time and an inquiry, which he trufts will foon be inftituted, fhall 
decide whether they aéted by order, and under inftrutions, or of 
their own mere motion.” We hope, indeed, that fuch ixguiry will be 
foon and ftriétly made, that the truth may be known to the whole 
world, and juftice done to the opprefled. Should the charges here 
brought againft our victorious troops be fubftantiated, and reparation 
to the injured yet with-holden, the blafting of their laurels will be 
the fmalleft part of the confequence; for, on the great, though not 
always juft, princrple of retaliaticz, there may be too much reafon to 
apprehend a poffibility of the moft dreadful con/eguences to ourfelves, 
not only in the Weft Indies, but even in Europe! 

In reviewing the proceedings of our army in the French iflands, 
and comparing them with thofe of the French in the laft war, when 
lefs propitious events had put our iflands into sheir poffeffion, the au- 
thor fays, he * feels humbled by a comparifon + fo difgraceful to the 





* It is fyRem, government fyftem, and mal-adminiftration, not 
the want of military difcipline, that is here the fubje& of complaint ; 
nor are the neceflary vouchers wanting. 

+ In this comparative view, the condué of the truly noble Mar- 
quis DE Bovitie nifes with that jult and honourable diftinétion 
which has {ince been gratefully and handfomely acknowledged in this 
country. 
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“ith name, and fo honorable to that of France !’—=We feel, while 

read, exactly in the fame manner ;—till we recollect that the 
ye W hich is anonymous may not be itridtly true; and then Hope 
cries oul ‘hh ho its the accufe ar "ied 


We 


Art. 19- A Letier from a young Prince to bis Royal Father. Svo. 
is. Owen. 1795. 

Given to the public as an expoltulatory epiftle from one of the fons 
of our gracious S—-——n, complaining of the unnatural cruelty of 
thole laws which tear from his arms his beloved AucustTa.— 
After fome warm, pathetic, and eloquent paragraphs, the fuppofed 
princely writer thus concludes: ¢ i humbly, J earneilly intreat, that 
your Maijefty will direct your Minilter to procure an act of the legif- 
ature, which fhall effeGually cut me off, and my pofterity, from all 
hereditary claims to your Crown, ‘The only objection to my having 
married ene of your fubjeéts, will then be removed, and J truft that 
you will, in that cafe, permit the holy ceremony to be again per- 
formed, which makes Auguita legally mine.’ 

On the whole, perhaps, this letter is too well written to be what it 
pretends to be. There are always artifts in Grub-ftreet, ready to. 
forge, and file, and polio {uch literary wares to fuit the demand 
of any market ; inquire at the Pegafus, up three pair of ftairs 
backwards. 


Art. 20. 4 Statement of Fa@s; or an Inguiry into the Juftice and 
Neceflity of the prefent War; ina Letter to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Pitt. To which are added, Reflections on the new Taxes,’ &c. 
8vo. 1s Cambridge, printed by Flower, and iold by Symonds in 
London. 1795. 

The author of this tra&t introduces himfelf to the public in the 
character of a young man. ‘That he is a young politician will be evi- 
dent to every competent reader who perufes his pamphlet. He dif- 


approves the war, and he treats Mr. Pitt rather cavalierly: but he. 


has faid little that has not been often urged with fuperior weight, by 
our beft political writers. With refpeét to his propofals for new 
taxes, we have only this to remark, that, were volunteer {chemes of 
this fort too much encouraged, [fufliciently we know they have been, ] 
we fhould have little hopes that any thing, even the very air which 
we breathe, (the /ight is in a great meafure extinguifhed already ! ) 
would efcape the fine of taxation.—Surely we 4ave taxes enough ! 
When peace returns, and foon may that happy time arrive! we 
fhould think of a reducfion of our taxes, 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


Art. 21. The Speech of Henry Duquery, E/q. in the Houfe of Com. 
mons of Ireland, Jan. 22, 1795, on the Addrefs to the King, on 
propofing an Amendment to entreat his Majefty not to refufe en- 
tering into a Negociation with the prefent Government of France, 
for the Attainment of Peace. 8vo. 6d. R. White, Piccadilly. 
The abilities of Mr. Duquery, who, at the clofe of Lord Wel- 

morland’s lieutenancy, was removed from the office of one of his 

Majeily’s three ferjeants at law in Ircland, are rated very highly both 
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at the bar and in the fenate of that kingdom: this fpeech is a fuff. 
cient proof that they are not sco highly rated: it is remarkable ar 
once for elegance of edition, purity of language, and force of arcu. 
ment. If we view ic in a political light, we may confder it as the 
dawn of a change of [yiem in Ireland, which mutt neceffarily afea 
the politics of Great Pritain. The Inth parliament formerly was as 
little confulted on gucilions of peace or war, as the aflembly of St, 
Kitt’s: but it would appear now that it entertains at leait, if it does 
not actually profefs and avow, opinions, from which it may be in- 
ferred that Ireland is difpofed to put forth a claim which, if admitted, 
would fhake the right of the Britifh cabinet to involve the Irith na. 
tion in any foreign war, without a previous communication with the 
Irifh adminiftration. It would feem as if it were the difpofition of 
Ireland to have au executive government fo conflituted, that the off- 
cers acting under it fhould be refponfible to the Irith parliament for 
the advice which they fhould give to the crown to go to war; that 
their previous concurrence fhould be as neceflary to the declaration 
of war, as that of his Majefty’s advifers in England; and that, if the 
concurrence of the !rith miniltry were not previouily required and ob- 
tained, Ireland fhould not be deemed in any refpect a party to the 
War. 
We do not pretend to fay that Mr. D. maintatns i terms any pro- 
ofition to the above effet: but we think either that nothing can be 
deduced from the principles which he lays down, or that they lead to 
{uch a change of fyftem in [reland as we have already ftated. It is 
true that Mr. D. profeffes, and we by no means quettion his fincerity, 
a refolution to-maintain inviolably the connection between England 
and Jreland, to make a common caufe with both, and to enaét it as a 
part of his political creed, that the two countries fhouid ftand or fall 
together :—-but it is very poflible that, believing fincerely in that 
creed, and being decidedly againit every idea of fevering the two 
kingdoms, he might alfo think it neceffary that the king fhould be 
obliged to confult his Irifh countellors before he declared war; and 
that Ireland ought not to be inyolved in the hazards and expences of 
hoitilities by a cabinet not refponfible to and rot punifhable by Ire- 
land, fhould its advice be ever fo corrupt, impolitic, unjuft, or dif- 











aftrous in its confequences. Sh-n. 


Art.22. @ Letter to his Excellency Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Lieutée. 
nant, &c. of Ireland. 8vo. pp. 63. 15.6d. R.White. 1795. 
This letter bears the name of Dr. Drennan, a medical gentleman, 

whofe writings have made much noife in the political, and have efta- 

blifhed a very high chara€ter for their author jn the literary world. 

His ftyle is uncammonly forcible and expreflive; and, though there 

are inequalities in it, yet, like thofe of nature, they rather diverfify 

than’mar the profpect, and they enrich it by contrat; every part poffeff- 
ing fome beauty though differing in degree, like the face of the earth 
from the pieafing Jandfcape to the towering mountains, or her pro- 
ductions, from the fragrant ornaments of the parterre to the lofty 
trees of the foreft. He prefents himfelf before the Viceroy in the 
garb of man'nefs, and addreffes him in the language of plain dealing, 
equally remote from racenefs and adulation. Fie gives him a picture 
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of his predeceffor Lord Weftmorland, which every man who under- 
fands good writing mutt allow to be admirably drawn, though it may 
not be prudent in any man to fay that it bears a refemblance to the 
Let our readers judge for themfelves : 

* You come, the fucceffor of a Viceroy, whofe name may ferve as 
a date in the margin of [rith hiftory, but will never once be noticed 


original. 


in its page. Public, without being known; little heard of, though 
often feen; he fat at the council board a liillefs automaton, or gal- 
loped through the city, the terror of old women, and the envy of 
{chool-boys. When made Maiter of the Horfe, he has fulfilled his 
deftiny, and arrived at that point of animal perfedtion, for which alone 
nature and education had defigned him. Yet, my Lord, you wilt 
perhaps experience with one or two of your predecefiors, that the bett 

ualifications for a continuance in the Lieutenancy of Ireland, are 
thofe of a negative kind. A foft fponginefs of chara&ter that will 
eafily acquire any hue, or any ftain; a tabula rafa of intellect; a {pi- 
rit invulnerable to infult ; that (for example) after vain endeavours 
to difunite and difcourage the Catholics of Ireland, could condefcerd 
to truck and chaffer, for the oficial tranfmiffion of their addrefs ; 
and then fubmit to be paffed by with a contemptuous neglect, equally 
degrading to the honour of the man, and the dignity of the ftation :— 
fuch are the qualities beft fuited to complete the luilrum of an Irifh 
Lord Lieutenancy.’ 

The Doétor’s firft piece of advice to Lord Fitzwilliam is to turn 
his attention to the education of Ireland, and, in forming a fyitem for 
that purpofe, to keep as wide as poffible from the fyitem propofed by 
Mr. Orde; which made it indi/penfible that the inftructors thould be of 
the eftablifhed religion, and that the rifing generation fhould be 
brought up in the fame, though at leaft three-fifths of the inhabitants 
were Catholics, and their religion was at that time tolerated by law. 
That Dr. Drennan’s liberality on this and other topics refpecting re- 
ligious worfhip may be the better underftood, it is fit that our readers 
fhould know that he is a Proteftant diffenter, and that he announces 
himfelf as fuch to his Excellency. He recommends it ftrenvoufly to 
Lord F. to take public education out of the hands of the clergy of 
every denomination, who have hitherto given a clerical bias to the 
principles of their pupils, and the air of a craft to learning. ‘The 
clergy, he admits, were very properly vefted at one time with the 
monopoly of education, becaufe they poffeifed a monopoly of learning : 
but learning is not now confined to them, neither fhould the charge of 
education, © He would have Catholic and Prefbyterian colleges built 
in Ireland, but not endowed; as endowments, he fays, have a ten- 
dency to produce negligence and degeneracy : the univerfity of Dub- 
lin he gives up as incapable, from its inftitution, of ever being made 
a national feminary. He thus {peaks of it: 

‘ In fhort, our common alma mater was turned into a hireling 
nurfe, and the rewards of genius intoa job. This was, my Lord, 
a relique of a mode of government, equally tyrannical and pufillani- 
mous, which wifhed to factifice two of the religious perfuations in 
Ireland, for the aggrandizement of the third; but the benevolence 


of genius, fuch as 1 am willing to believe your Excellency poffefles, 
_ would 
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would rather aim at making thefe very varieties the fource of na- 
tional improvement, and by a fort of divine procefs, convert into a 
common benefit, what has been deemed the origin of national evil,’ 

The Irith charter fchools have often been the fubje& of panegyrie 
in England, and vaft {ums have from time to time been collected here 
for their fupport: had the humane contributors to what they confi- 
dered a moft charitable inftitution been as well acquainted with the 
nature of it, as our readers will be after the perufal of the followin 
extract, we prefume that they would have fhuddered at what they then 
deemed an act of the greatelt beneficence. We give this extrac as a 
{pecimen of the liberality of a man, who thus pleads the caufe of a fet 
of people whofe religion is different from his own: 

¢ My Lord, I do requeit you will take the trouble of reading the 
account of this inveterately liberal inflitution in any common A}ma- 
nack, and every line will, I think, carry its own reprobation to an 
ingenuous mind. ‘* The children,”’ as it is regulated in this unna- 
tural fyftem, “ are all placed in fchools remote from their former 
abodes ;’”’ or in other words, they are torn from all the fweet affocia. 
tions that attend the interefling idea of home. ‘This is indeed a cha. 
rity which thrives on the extinction of all other charities of life; and 
the feelings of nature init be eradicated, before they can become 
nurfelings of the ftate. ‘They are banithed from their vicinage to a 
remote quarter of the kingdom, where ali traces and ties of kindred 
are loft and cut off; all habitudes of the heart tmothered in the cradle; 
and when fent into the world, they know not the {pot which gave them 
birth, the mother that bore them, nor the blood which flows in their 
veins. I think of the fpeech of Logan, the Indiaa chief, when all 
his kindred were murdered by the Englifh: ‘* There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any living creature.’’ It is a cold, a 
chearlefs, and forlorn feeling of this nature, which muit freeze the 
young blood, and placing the mind in a ftate of fullen infulation, 
makes its re action upon fociety rather dangerous than beneficial. 
The ties of kindred operate as a fort of external con{cience upon the 
conduct of men, deterring them from the commifiion of great crimes, 
for fear of the difgrace which would be refleted upon their relatives, 
There is a family pride, a domeftic honour, among the very poorett 
and loweft of the community, that guards, and fanétions, and is a 
fort of God for the little houfehold. Even the higheft have fuch 
workings of nature, and Lady Macbeth exclaims—** Had he not re- 
fembled my father when he flept, I had done’t.”? The imagined 
countenance of her father was the only confcience left, and came 
between her and murder. But charter-fchool policy makes a fort 
of maffacre of all thofe domeftic moralities which operate upon 
character and condu&, without being able, in the prefent ftate of Ire- 
Jand, to put a higher and nobler principle of action in their place ; 
and thus, I fear, this fame policy has bred up many vitims for the 
laws, while they only thought of making profelytes to a religion.’ 

The next meafure which Dr. D, recommends, as.indifpenfibly ne- 
ceflary to a national education, is a reform in the commons houfe of 
parliament. ‘ There never can be, (fays he,) any national morality, 
or what is the fame thing, there never can be fo much individual 
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bity a5 to influence and regulate national character, while a borough 
morality pervades the whole country, and perpetuates its idleneis, 
js poverty, and its corruption.” ‘Che crime and mifery of civil fo- 
ciety in Ircland he confiders as clearly traceable to the corruptions of 
the political conftitution of that country; and thus he makes parlia- 
meniary reform not only fubfervient to the purity of the adminiftra- 
tion of the government, .but to the morality of the people. 

The lait thing which the author recommends to Lord F. 1s not only 
not to widen the breach between the different religious perfuafions of 
Ireland, but to ftudy to conciliate and reconcile them; making them 
forget their theological diftinctions in the love and good of their 
country. He reminds the Catholics of the obligations which they 
have to the Prefbyterians of Ireland, who declared for their emanci- 
pation, when all thofe of another defcription were determined to refift 
it; obligations which, we will venture to fay, they cannot forget 
without being guilty of the blackeft ingratitude ; and which, from every 
appearance, they feem refolved not to forget, for they keep alive the 
remembrance of them by repeated votes of thanks to the Proteftant 
diflenters of the North, as the beft friends to the union and happinefs 
of every clafs of the people of Ireland. 

Our readers well know that Earl Fitzwilliam’s fudden removal from 
Ireland, fo foon after his having aflumed the government there, has 
rendered the advice of Dr. Drennan inefficient at leaft in re{fpe@ to that 


nobleman. Sh — 


LAW. 


Art. 23. Proceedings at Large, on the Trial of Fobn Horne Tooke, E/q. 
for High Treafon, at the Seffions Houfe in the Old Bailey, from 
the 17th to the 22d of Nov. 1794. ‘Taken in Short-hand by J. H. 
Bianchard, Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Jordan. 

This firft volume of one of the moft important and moft interefting 
trials, that ever occurred at the tribunal above mentioned, compre- 
hends the arraignment of the prifoner,—the challenge of the jury,— 
copy of the indiétment,—fpeech of the Solicitor-general,—exami- 
nation of witnefles,—papers read in evidence,—fpeech of Mr. Erf- 
kine, in defence of Mr. Tooke. ‘The other volume will contain the 
fpeech of Mr. Gibbs, on the fame fide with Mr. Erfkine,—reply of 
the Attorney General,—fummary by the Lord Prefident,—verditt of 
the jury,—and Mr. Tooke’s addrefs to the jury.—The fhort-hand 
writer needs not any certificate from us, with refpeét to his abilities 
and attention. 


Art. 24. The Speeches at Large of the Hon. Thomas Erftine, in 
Defence of Thomas Hardy and John Horne Tooke, Efg. Tried 
2 areal Commiffion on a Charge of High Treafon. 8vo. 35, 

Ordan, 1795. 

_ We fuppofe ae thefe excellent pieces of Bar-Eloquence are pub- 
lithed feparately from the Trials at large, in order to accommodate 
thofe readers to whom it may not be convenient to have recourfe to 
them in the more voluminous publications of the whole proceedings : 
thefe {peeches are, indeed, worthy of perufal, and of prefervation, 
in whatever form they are offered (entire) to the public. 


AGRE} 
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AGRICULTUREs 


Art. 25. An Agricultural Dictionary, confitting of Extra€s from the 
moit celebrated Authors and Papers. By John Monk, (late 19th 
Light Dragoons) of Bears Combe, near Kingfbridge, Devon, 
8vo. 3 Vols. a1. 1s. Boards. White, &c. 1794. 

A Lieutenant of Dragoons venturing to compile a Di@ionary of 
Agriculture,—a {ubject the moft dangerous for unpraétifed men to 
undertake, and in which the prefent compilcr pretends not to poffefs an 
adequate fhare of judgment,—may be deemed an initance of uncommon 
literary temerity. Accordingly we have here a very incomplete, 
although, no doubt, a very well intended performance. As a col- 
le&tion of valuable cxtrac?s from works of approved merit, it may 
certainly have its ufe. It may occafionally furnifh many perfons 
‘ with initruétive materials, in their refearches for information; and 
may ferve to recommend, to notice, many valuable books on agri- 


culture, &c. which are quoted. MV: 
THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 26. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lincoln, at 
the Triennial Vifitation of that Diocefe in May and June, 1794. 
By George Pretyman, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bithop of Lincoln. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 

There is always fo much propriety in adapting an epifcopal charge 
to the times ; and the prefent critical period is fo pregnant with im- 
portant topics of clerical addrefs ; that we fhould have been much 
furprized if the Bifhop of Lincoln had not availed himfelf of the op- 
portunity, which his triennial vifitation gave him, of communicating to 
the clergy ot his diocefe his fentiments on the aftonifhing events which 
are pafling in the world. In his Lordfhip’s charge we find what we 
fought, 2 general furvey of the prefent ftate of fociety :—but we mutt 
own that we have zot found in it that pertinency of obfervation, nor 
that liberality of {entiment, which, from the writer’s elevated fituation, 
known talents, and former expreffions of candour, we were prepared 
to expect. In an addrefs from an epifcopal chair to a learned body of 
clergy, we can perceive no peculiar propriety in introducing a fet of 
elementary propofitions, afferting the neceflity of government and 
religion to the well being of fociety ; and fupporting them by an 
appeal to the authority of the antients. 

Quotations from Ariftotle and Cicero, to prove that it is impoffible 
for men to continue united without the eftablifhment of fome fpecies 
of political power ; that the coercion of law is neceffary for the pro- 
tection of the innocent, and for the defence of the weak ; and that 
the comforts of focial life cannot be fecured without the general pre- 
valence of religion; might have better fuited an academical exercile 
than a prelatical monition. The practice of antient legiflators, in 
endeavouring to ftrengthen their authority by pretended intercourfes 
with fome deity, is, to fay the leaft, not very pertinently fet up before 
an affembly of Chri‘tian divines, in terms rather implying approba- 
tion than cenfure ; and which are therefore liable to be mifconftrued into 
an intimation that religious inftitutions, whether founded in truth or 


falfehood, ought at all events to be maintained. In adopting the pe 
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i 
pular rumour, never yet confirmed, that the adminiftrators‘of go- 
vernment in France have pudlicly and deliberately {aid there is no God, 
and have avowed principles congenial with this declaration ;—in con- 
{truing the murmurs and difcontent, which have arifen in this country, 
jnto total difaftection to the conftitution ;—in reprefenting the exer- 
tions which have been made towards reform, as endeavours at de- 
ftroying every principle of political fubordination, and fubverting all 
government, order, and religion ;—and in throwing political odium 
on a particular religious fect, by attempting to make out a natural al- 
liance between Socinian and Republican princtples, and by aflerting 
that thofe who degrade the character of the divine Jefus into that of a 
man may be expected to endeavour to deftroy all fuperiority mm their 
fellow-creatures, and to feek the gratification of their pride in the 
avolition of all worldly diflin&tious ;—the Right Reverend Prelate ap- 
pears to us to have fuffered either zeal, or terror, to throw a tempo- 
rary reftraint on the natural candour of his difpofition, and for the 
moment to degrade him trom the dignified character of a fage mo- 
nitor, into the vulgar itation of an angry declaimer. The dog- 
matical manner in which certain tenets of the eftablifhed church are 
afferted to be the leading do@rines of the Gofpel ; and the acrimony 
with which thofe, whofe refearches have not enabled them to difcover 
thefe tenets in the fcriptures, are mentioned as men governed by a 
captious and reftlefs {pirit, and holding licentious opinions on religion 
and government; can have littie efficacy either in confirming the 
faithtul, or in filencing gainfayers. 

In the concluding part of this charge, however, his Lordfhip re- 
fumes the proper character of a Proteliant bifhop initracting his 
clergy. The grand fecurity of this gountry againit infidelity he very 
july places in the opportunities, which the lower claffes of the 
people enjoy for religious inftraction; and he earnettly advifes his 
clergy to give their countenance and encouragement to the inftitution 
uf Sunday fchools, as the means beit calculated for ditfufing a general 
knowlege of the fcriptures among the inferior clafies of fociety, and 
for init:lling into their minds juft notions of their religious duties, 
While the clergy confine their exertions to the communication of 
knowlege by honeft inflrufion, and tothe refuration of error by fair 
argument, they will att within their own proper province ; and they 
will be entitled to that grateful refpect from an enlightened public, 
which, to a good mind, will always be infinitely more valyable than 


he fervile homage of an ignorant multitude. ¥. 


Art. 27. Sermons on fome of the principal Dofrines of the Chrifian 
Religicn, with Pralical Inferences and Improvements. By Edward 
Stillingfleet, M.A. Chaplain to the Eari of Dartmouth, and late 
Minifter of Weft Bromwich, Staffordilire. 8vo. pp. 441. 55. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1794- 

There are two claffes of dottrinal preachers. The firft confitts of 
thofe who think it neceffary to explain, with precifion, the meaning 
of the doétrines which they advance, and to endeavour to eftablifh 
them by a clear train of argument; or by fuch a critical difcuffien of 
the fignification of thofe paffages of {cripture, quoted in their fup- 
port, as may ferve to prove the quotation to be pertinent and the 
authority 
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authority fatisfatory. The fecond clafs content themfelves with 
barely expreffing, in general terms, the articles of belief which they 
embrace and teach, ard with fortifying their own faith and that of 
their auditories by numerous texts of {cripture. When it is cone 
fidered how much trouble is faved by the latter method both tg 
the inftruétor and to the learner, and how eafily it accommodates 
itfelf to any fyilem which happens to be prevalent, it is not fur. 
prizing that the fecond clafs fhould be more numerous than the frit; 
and it is in this fecond clafs that we mutt place the author of the volume 
of fermons now before us. The doctrines, whicn he finds in the Ciirif. 
tian religion, are thofe that have conitituted the creed of fuch churches 
as, from a remote period of ecciefiaitical hittory, have aftumed to them. 
felves the appellation of orthodox :— but he thinks it fufficient barely 
to aflert the doétrines in thofe terms which, becaufe they have long 
been in common ufe, are therefore fuppoted to be generally under. 
flood ; and to adduce in proof of their truth, certain detached paffages 
from the Old or New Tettaments, without attempting to thew that 
the citations are properly underitood and applied, and ought to be 
admitted as decifive evidence. By thefe means, however, the author 
leaves large {cope for a ferious and pathetic application of his dottrine 
to the hearts and lives of his hearers, in what he ftyles ¢ pradtical in- 
ference and improvement ;’—and thefe parts of his difcourfes, taking 
for granted the truth of the points on which he proceeds, are en. 
titled to commendatation. What he has laid down as the truth of ree 
ligion he applies with a kind of energy very well fuited to popular 
addreffes ; according to his profefied defign of fetting forth, before a 
large congregation, the great truths of the goipel in the plaineft 
language, that they might be underftood by thofe of inferior {tations 
as well as by the great and noble among his hearers. EB, 


Art. 28. Outline of a Commentary on Revelations xt. 114. 8v0. 
gd. Johnfon. 1794. 

It is curious to obferve the wonderful power of an hypothefis in 
guiding a man’s judgment, and fixing his opinions. Thus affociated, 
the moft trivial argument or the flighteft analogy becomes a demon- 
ftration. The author of this pamphlet, having embraced Mr. Evan- 
fon’s hypothefis that civil eitablithments of religion are the Anti- 
chrift predifted in the book of Revelations, finds that ¢ the beaft with 
feven heads and ten horns’ means the civil power, as far as it was 
connected with the ecclefiaftical, of the weftern divifion of the Roman 
empire in Europe. The woman, reprefented as feated on the wild 
beaft, is the apoftate church, fupported by the civil power. ‘The 
two witneffes, who were to prophefy in fackcloth during 1260 days, 
are fymbolical perfons, the principies of civil and religious freedom, 
who remained in a ftate of degradation, and uttered their voices 
without being heeded for 1260 years, from the year 325, when Cons 
ftantine prefided in the Council of Nice, to the year 1585, when the 
Dutch maintained their independence, civil and religious, againk 
Spain. Thefe witneffes, having power to fhut up heaven that it 
rain not, and over the waters to turn them into blood, and to fmite 
the earth with any plague as often as they will, reprefent the mif- 


chiefs, temporal and fpivitual, refulting from the neglect of the ge- 
nuine 
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quine principles of government and true religion. The wild 
beatt, which afcends out of the bottomlefs pit, and makes war againtt 
thefe witnefles, and overcomes and kills them, reprefents the com- 
bined powers of the European weftern empire united to reftore def- 
potifm and fuperitition, and confequently to extirpate every trace of 
liberty. . The dead bodies of thefe witneffes, lying in the ftreets of 
the great city which fpiritually is called Sodom, and Egypt, where 
afo our Lord was crucified, are thefe fymbolical perfons embodied in 
the new conititution, which now lies a dead carcafe in France. Their 
remaining unburied for three days and a half denotes that the French 
conftitution fhall continue in a lifelefs ftate for three years and a half, 
during which all memorial of truth and liberty is attempted to be ob- 
iterated. By thefe witneffes rifing from the dead, and afcending up 
toheaven, is exprefled the eftablifhment of civil and religious liberty 
at the termination of the prefent war, attended by the univerfal con- 
fernation of the foes of freedom. The great earthquake which en- 
fyed, and in which the tenth part of the city fell, and of the names 
of men feven thoufand were flain, predié¢ts a violent political commo- 
tion, in which the apoftate church of France fhall fall, and large 
bodies or orders of men fhall lofe their privileges and titles. Laftly, 
the affrizht of the remnant, who gave glory to the God of hea- 
ven, indicates the alarm which fhall be taken at the progrefs of 


| Atheifm, and the fubfequent deiftical adoration of the Eternal. 


What impreflion the preceding miniature of the outline here publifhed 
will make on our readers, we Cannot prediét: but for our parts we 
honeftly confefs that it appears to prove nothing more than the inge- 


| muity, or credulity, or perhaps both, of the writer. It is not by fucn 


fanciful applications of the obf{cure language of the book of Revelations, 
that the edifice of our holy religion 1s to be fupported. As to Mr. 
Evanfon’s ingenious notion of {feveral intervals, of 1260 years each, 
between an incroachment and an improvement on gofpel liberty, 
we cannot fupoofe that it will have much weight in the judgment of 
any one, who recolleéts how often liberty has been invaded and tyranny 
ielilted, fince the commencement of the Chriltian era. 


Art. 29. The Signs of the Times: Part the Second. With an Addrefs 
to the People of Great Britain. By J. Bicheno. 8vo. pp. 71. 
1s.6d. Parfons. 1794. 

Mr. Bicheno agrees with Mr. Evanfon, and the anonymous author 
of the commentary noticed in the preceding article, in underflanding 
by Antichritt all that civil and ecclefiaftical power, which has oppofed 
itfelf to the fpiritual kingdom of Chrift, and in interpreting feveral 
ofthe prophecies in revelation as predictions of the fpeedy downfall of 
fpiritual and civil tyranny :—but in the application of the prophefies 
to hiftorical faéts he differs in feveral particulars from thefe writers. 
The deftru€tion of the witneffes by the fecond beaft, Rev. xi. 7. he 
chiefly applies to the perfecution of the witnefies for religious truth 
and civil liberty under Louis XLV. after the repeal of the edi& of 
Nantz. By the death of the witneffes during three years and a half, 
he underftands their political death during a period of a hundred and 
ive years, and fixes their revival in the year 1789, when the French 
Conitituent Affembly declared for civil and scligious liberty. His 
Rev, APRIL, 1795, li reafons 
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reafons for this interpretation, together with a commentary on other 
parts of thefe prophecies, are given in the firit part of this work, 
(briefly noticed in our Rev. for July 1793,) of which a third edition con. 
fiderably enlarged is now alfo before us. In this fecond publication the 
author purfues his refearches into the meaning of this myfterious book, 
and endeavours to prove that the judgments of the feventh trumpet, 
which are to bring the triumphs of popery, idolatry, oppreflion, and 
wickednefs to an end, and to introduce the kingdom of Cirift, are 
already begun, and will be fhortly completed. Underilanding by the 
word thunder, in the language of prophefy, war, Mr. B, finds that, 
according to the prophefy (chap. x. ver. 2.) of feven thunders, there 
have been exactly feven periods of war, fince the termination of the 
fixth trumpet in 1697. The flaughter of feven thouiland names of 
men, Mr. B. with the commentator in the lait article, explains by the 
abolition of titles and the deftruction of privileged orders in France, 

Some obfervations are added on the prophecies which predié& the 
overthrow of the Turkith empire, on the reftoration of the Jews to 
Jerufalem, and on the figns of the times which indicate the f{peedy 
accomplifhment of thefe prophecies. ‘To confirm the expectation re- 
fpeéting the reftoration of the Jews, Mr. B. quotes an account given 
in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. and tranfcribed in the Monthly Re- 
view enlarged, vol. x. p. 502, from which it appears probable that 
the Afghans are defcended from the Jews, and are the remains of the 
ren tribes of Irael, and of which we have not heard fur many gene- 
rations. 

Not to purfue farther Mr. B.’s inveftigations, which, after all, we 
apprehend, will leave the generality of his readers in a confiderable 
degree of uncertainty refpecting the true meaning of thefe prophecies, 
we fhall only remark that the work bears ttrong marks of an inge- 
nuous difpoiition, and of a zealous attachment to truth and liberty, 
The author is a decided enemy to the prefent war, and apprehends, 
from other grounds befides thofe of prophefy, that molt ferious cala- 


mities are to be creaded from its continuance. 4 


Art. 30. A Letter to Thomas Paine, Author of the Age of Reafon. 
By George Burges, B.A. Curate of Whittlefea, Ifle of Ely. 
,8vo. 1s. Evans. 
~The old faying, ‘ Truth is not to be fpoken at all times,”’ may 
fiand as a fit motto to this letter to Thomas Paine; which is not aa 
examination of the contents of “the Age of Reafon,’’ but a general 
condemnation of it on the ground of its being an impolitic and ill-timed 
publication. Mr. Burges, though an advocate for the Rights of Man, 
1s nearly of the fame way of thinking with Mr, Burke on the fubjett 
of eftablithments; he would pay a high deference to prejudice, a: 
prejudice; and, whatever were his private thoughts, he would not 
difclofe opinions which were fubverfive of antient inftitutions, Asa 
cfereyman, he makes rather a fingular affertion and confeflion, when 
he fays ¢ that it matters not, politically {peaking, whether their religion 
be true or falfe,’ and ¢ that there is no religion to which fraud does 
net in fome meafure attach.’? Confiltently with fuch data, he con- 
tends that * whether Cariilianity be 2 matter of fraud, a mene 
doudt, 
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doubt, or a matter of faé, Mr. Paine has not confulted the welfare 
of mankind in attacking it at the time and in the manner that he has 
done:’ yet, in fpite of all his rhetoric againft Mr. P. as unkind to 
his fellow-creatures by publilhing his deiftical religious opinions, Mr. 
Burges, when he comes to {peak of Chriftianity as a truth, fo far for- 
gets the ground of his cenfure on the author of the Age of Reafon, 
as to hope that its memory will perish for ever if it will not ftand the 
tet, and to declare that, if he thought it a fraud, he would obliterate 
it from his own mind as a xxi/ance, and endeavour gradual’, to extir- 
pate it from the minds of others. 

Mr. B, may lay ftrefs on the word gradually: but if the circum- 
fiance of its being a fraud makes it a xzuz/ance, the force of his former 
reafoning is taken-away. He probably means well, but his pamphlet 
isan injudicious publication ; and Mr. Paine may fairly retort on him 
the very cenfure with which he is attacked on the fcore of an indif- 
creet avowal of opinions. ‘To tell the people that, politically, it 
matters not whether their religion be true or falfe is a mott effectual 
mode of leffening its influence on the common mind, Such may be 
the language of the politician, but it ought not to be that of the mi- 


nifters of the gofpel. Mo-y- 


Art. 31. E/ays on the moft effential Theological Subje@s, particularly 
the Divine Humanity of the Lord—Man’s Self-derived Intelli- 
gence—the Importance of Divine Things—and the fpiritual Li- 
berty of Man, &c. &c. ‘Together with an Introductory Preface. 
Defigned for the Promotion of the New Jerufalem Church, ane 
nounced by Emanuel Swedenborg, Meffenger of the fecond Ad- 
vent of our only Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift. By George Ni- 
cholfon. 8vo. pp.148. zs. Boards. Sibly. 179438. 
Fanaticifm, though charged on many religious fects by others, is 2 

chara¢ter which no fect is willing to take to itfelf. Perhaps few reli- 

gious profeffors have given ftronger indications of this quality than 
the followers of Swedenborg, whofe claim to credit as the founder of 
anew church refts on pretenficns to fupernatural iiluminations, and 
an intercourfe with angels and {pirits; the wonderful and fublime re- 
lation and difcoveries of whofe fpiritual experience his dilciples reccive 
with implicit confidence ; and whofe doétrines have never yet been ex- 
plained in fuch a manner as to bring them within the comprchenfion 
oflogicians and philofophers. Yet the prefent writer fpeaks of his 
mafter not only as the illuminated and infpired, bet as the truly ra- 
tional Swedenborg : he publifhes thefe Etlays, that the divine truths 
which are now revealed from the Lord, may be rationally under- 
flood and perceived; and he calls on his readers to think and 
judge for themfelves, and not to take their creed on his authority, 
but on that of their Great Leader, the illuflrious Meflenger of the 

New Difpenfation ; adding, as an admitted maxim, that only that 

converfion to the truth can be of permanent and effectual ufe, which 

pings from the imparwal inveftigation of evidences. 

After thefe profeflions, we might feem authorized to expect fuch a 
Plain ftatement of the principles of Swedenborpgianifm, and of the 
grounds on which they refit, that every candid inguire: might at © 

liz once 
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once judge of the validity of this new prophet’s pretenfions, and of 
the reafonablenefs of adopting his fyftem. All this, however, we 
have in vain fought in the prefent publication. No evidence is ad. 
duced in proof of Swedenborg’s divine illumination, except his own 
ipfe dixit; and as to doétrine, as delivered in thefe Effays, we meet 
with mifts of obfcurity in every page, which our unenlightened intel. 
lets are incapable of difperfing. When we are told that Jefus Chri 
is the only true God, the Jehovah, the Everlafting Father; that the 
divine efe, hitherto worthipped under the name of Jehovah, cannot 
be feen even by the fpiritual eye of faith, but that the New Church 
vorthips a vifible God, in whom is the invifible, and whofe divine 
b.man is the only proper obje& of which we have a fpiritual idea ;— 
when we are told that, though the common fiction of three divine and 
eternal perfons in the Godhead is a flagrant abomination, neverthe- 
le{s there is in the perfon of Chrift a divine trinity, of which his ¢fén- 
tial divine is the Father, his divine human is the Son, and his divine 
operation is the Holy Spirit;—when we are told that regeneration is a 
divine influx, by which man is made fpiritual, and endued with a true 
perception of the Lord Jefus, whole divine e/ence confiffs in goodnefs and 
truth ;—when we receive thefe, and other fimilar propofitions, as the 
doctrine of the New Jerufalem Church, we find ourfelves in a thick 
wood of words, and afk in vain for clear definitions and legitimate 
proofs. Mr. Hindmarfh tells us, with indignation againft Dr, 
Prieftley for having made the fuppofition, that Swedenborgianifm is 
not Unitarianifm. Neither Mr. Nicholfon nor any of the Sweden- 
borgian teachers plainly tell what this new doétrine is. What is to 
be inferred from all this, but that it is a hopelefs undertaking to 
bring enthufiafm to the ftandard of common fenfe, and that, in reli- 
gion at leaft, it is impoflible infanire cum ratione ? 

We areata lofs what to make of the author’s date in his title-page, 
1794-33. He cannot mean to call on his readers for fo great a 
itretch of faith as to believe, which the characters, algebraically read, 
affert, that 1794 is equal to 33: perhaps the number 38 may be in- 
tended to mark the year for the commencement of the New Jcrufa- 


lem Church. W. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 32. Llangunnor-Hill: a Loco-defcriptive Poem, with Notes. 
Humbly dedicated by the Author to the Public at large. 8vo. 25 
Printed at Caerinarthen. 

Jt feems a pity that this poem was not printed in, and confined to, 
the Welfh tongue; as it will, we fuppote, be chiefly interefting to 
Welth readers, and as the author is, perhaps, more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Cambro-Britifh than with the Englifh language. 
‘Vhat he is not fo perfeétly and critically fkilled in the latter, as will 
fully juftify his attempting to write and publith poetry in it, may be 
juitly inferred from {everal miitakes which we marked in reading 
this performance ; fome of which feem to manifeit not only poetical 
defe&, but even a mif-ule of words, of which we fhou'd fuppofe a 
competent Englifh writer, either in verfe or profe, would have been: 


incapable. 
With: 
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With regard to poetic imperfection, for inftance, we may produce 


the following lines : 
V. 33- * With penfive contemplation fir’d /” 


Who ever before heard of the mind being fired with penfive con- 
gemplation ? 
— 101. What charming beauties ftrike your fight !” 
What reader will be charmed with fo glaring a pleonafm as this re- 
dundant epithet ? 
— 248. <‘ And various other forts befide—’ 


More pleona/m here ! 
— 294. ‘ That villa, beautiful and zew—’ 


To fay that a building is new is not very ‘ loco-defcriptive ;’ an 
y >. 7 ° . y 
more than the epithet in the next quotation : 
— 301. ‘ How green the fir-trees ftanding near !’ 


The greennefs of the firs does not, according to our tafte, much im- 
prove the view of * Penlan Manfion-houfe.’ 
We are now to take a view of Caermarthen Bridge : 
— 436. ‘ Which ferves to join each fever’d fhore, 
And waft the pafling trav’ler o’er.’ 


Here we have one of thofe improprieties which feem to indicate the 
writer’s incomplete acquaintance with our language. What idea 
can we form of a traveller being wafted over a bridge? If fuch a 
mode of croffing a river ever occurred, it muft have happened by the 
extraordinary operation of a prodigious high wind; or in confe- 
quence of the bridge being overflowed by a fudden and tremendous 
inundation ! 

Another reafon for our thinking that Llangunnor- Hill fhould have 
been only printed in the Welfh language, is, that none but Welfhmen 
can read and pronounce it: witnefs the following lines : 


‘ And Pen’ralltfawr amongit the reft.’ 

‘ There Alt-y Gog appears in fight.?—— 
© See white-wath’d Dan-yr-Alt appear.’ 
‘ From Park-yr-Egiwys’ brow defcend,’ 
Thence Liwwyn-y-Gwragedd hill appears.’ 
Till Erw Frdéu you flowly gain.’ 

With many others, too tedious, indeed, to mention. 

Although we could not overlook the glaring defects of this writer’s 
verification, we acknowlege, with pleafure, his merit in a higher re- 
fpe&t. If his work cannot claim a comparifon with the Cooper’s Hill 
of Denham, the Windfor Foréef# of Pope, or the Grongar Hill of 
Dyer; if he be not an excellent poet; he appears to be a very good 
man, We honour his piety, and we efteem his benevolence. He is 
the feeling advocate of the poor; and his humanity is amiably ex- 
tended even to the brute creation. Among other paflages which have 
given rife to this remark, we were not the leaft pleafed with the com- 
pafionate manner in which, after having glanced at the flinty hearts of 
our /port/imen, he laments the hard fate of the timid and inoffenfive Hare. 
With this proof of the poet’s tendernefs and fenfibility, we fhall con- 
dude our remarks : 
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‘ Thence Llwyn-y-Gwragedd Hill appears, 
Where oft his hounds the hunt{/man cheers, 
When early in the bluthing morn, 

He {weetly winds his bugle horn, 

And cafts his dogs round yonder brakes, 
‘To which the hare for fhelter makes, 
Whene’er ftern winter’s fhiv’ring ftorm 
Requires a refuge fnug and warm. 

Yet what avails this clofe retreat? 

For then the hounds approach her feat, 
Directed by the well-known trail, 

And with loud notes her ears affail, 
(Mufic to fportfmen ever dear, 

Who love fuch harmony to hear, 

But to the fearful panting hare, 
Productive only of defpair !) 

Yet though by foes encompats’d round, 
She cautious quits the dang’rous ground, 
And flies o’er diftant hills and fields, 
Till, wholly fpent, her life the yields 
With piteous fqueakings, which impart 
No pleafure to the tender heart : 

But {portfmen’s hearts refemble fteel, 
And rarely foft compaffion feel 

For the four-footed timid race, 

The harmlefs objeéts of the chace : 
Thus the poor hare unpitied dies, 

And ulelefs are her piercing cries,’ 


Art. 33. The Golden Age, a Poetical Epiftle from Frafmus Da——n, 
M. 4 to Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 

e poet, of confiderable talents for ridicule, but of whofe iden- 

tity we » have no conception, has chofen for his prefent fubje& what- 
ever is new, fingular, or, in his apprehenfion, ab/urd, in the philo- 
fophy of the Doétors Darwin and Beddoes. We are forry to fee the 
powers of fatire (an inftrument which may be ufefully emptoyed,) fo 
ill applied in the prefent inflance. If men of genius, of fancy, and 
of invention, had always been thus checked im their flights, they 
would never, perhaps, have foared to the fublime heights which they 
frequently attained; and the world might have been deprived of 
many a2 IMPORTANT, Many a GLORIOUS difcovery !—If in their 
excurfions into the boundlefs regions of imagination, fuch men have 
fometimes failed of bringing home any thing of the high value or 
utility which they expected and fought, the difappointment was to them- 
Jelves, and the public fuitained no /. On the other hand, when in 
only one, out of many, aerial voyages of difcovery in {cience, they 
have returned Jaden with the GoLDEN FRUITS, how richly have 
mankind been benefited by the labours of thote whom, perhaps, 
they once turned into ridicule, under the indiicriminating names 
Of innsvators or projeciors? "Thofe diftinguifhed adventurers, who, 
at their own expence and rifk, thus nobly embark in the fervice 


of mankind, thould never be obfrucied. Why fhould we put an ex- 
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inguifher on the light of the human mind, inftead of carefully trim- 

ming the lamp that is bounteoufly provided by Heaven for our 

guidance ! 

Art. 342 4 Poetical Epiftle addreffed to Mifs Wollpcnscraft, occafioned 
hy reading her celebrated Effay on the Rights of Woman, and het 
Hiftorical and moral Vieve of the French Revolution. By John Henry 
Colls. 4to. 1s. Vernor, &c. 

The main defign of this publication, if we miftake not, is to pave 
the way for afubfcription to two vols. of poems, by the author, and Mr. 
William Dyke. Of the poetry of this laft named writer, we have here 
no fample : but the epiitle to Mifs W. may be confidered as an ample 
fpecimen of the talents of Mr, Colls. In the dedication of this work he 
rofefles his very high admiration of the lady’s abilities, but he 
difents from her political principles, particularly refpecting the 
French revolution. His verfes are not inelegant, but we fee nothing 
ia the poem that we can extract, with any great appearance of ad- 
yantage to the author. 


Art. 35. Sonnets: By a Lady. gto. pp. 24. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
1793: 

The fonnet is not improperly claffed among the moft difficult and 
artful Of the fmaller poetical compofitions, as it requires the utmott 
accuracy, and a conclufion containing fome ingenious thought exhi- 
bited with peculiar neatnefs and felicity. If we could convié the com- 

fitions before us of fome inaccuracies and violations of prefcribed 
rules, we muft alfo acknowlege that, on the whole, they are extremely 
pieafing ; and we might extract feveral paffages from them which are 
replete with tender and refined fentiment, evidently the produétion of - 
an elegant and reflecting mind. Of thefe, we fhall tranfcribe only 
the following, to jultify our commendation : 


From the Sonnet entitled the Yew-tree. 


« With eye ferene—a parent mark’d the fpot 

‘«¢ And here, my child, when Nature’s fine is paid’? —— 
The words funk deep-—nor diftant was his lot, 

For foon below thefe boughs I faw him laid. 


‘ Scarce could revalving Spring one garland {pare 

To deck (all wet with tears) his much-lov’d tomb, 
’Ere its faft-grated doors prepare 

To give another mournful tenant room.’ 


Thefe lines are too pathetic not to be felt by all who have fhared in 
fimilar griefs. 

The two following ftanzas, in the Sonnet entitled Change of For- 
tune, are truly defcriptive of the fordid paffions of a bafe world : 


* Once fortune fmil’d—and plenty crown’d my board, 
The cluft’ring vine obfcur’d the noon-tide glare, 

My loaded trees fupply’d the winter’s hoard, 
And friends would flock my garden’s fweets to fhare. 


‘ Revers’d the fcene !—my native woods adieu ! 
No longer flowers bloom, or friends enquire ; 
The {mooth civilities to fhew are due; 
And cordial warmth with fortune’s gifts expire,’ 
li4 From 
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From the Sonnet on she Sea. 
* To gain Hygeia’s gifts—I fought the briny wave*, 
The diitant view appall’d my trembling fight : 
O how far lefs can hardy vet’rans brave 
The ocean’s ftorms, or ’tempt the mountains height. 
¢ Prais’d be that fate, our weaker fex decreed 
Serene to glide life’s narrow peaceful fphere : 
To deck the bow’r—or tune the vocal reed, 
On gentle ftreams a little bark to fteer.’ 


The praife of the critic is feldom unallayed; and, by the mind 
which is defirous of improvement, indifcriminate commendation js 
not to be wifhed. We confider the mind of the prefent writer as of 
this defcription. Regarding our court rather as a phyfical college than 
as an inquifitorial tribunal, fhe may look for fome falutary advice ; and, 
as thofe who lay their cafe before the faculty are extremely diflatisfied 
if they refufe to prefcribe for them, hence concluding either that 
their cafe is defperate, or that they are deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion, we fhall, in our phyfico-critical capacity, recommend to the 
mute a few gentle alteratives, as all that her cafe requires. 

In the 3d ftanza of the fonnet entitled the CHance or Fortune 
claim is made to rhime to gain. In that entitled Mornina, the lak 
line of the 3d ftanza is profaic and inelegant : 


¢ And chearful fteal thro’ life thy gifts without. 


As we have before obferved that it is required of the fonnet toclofe 
with a pecaliar grace, we muit point out the conclufion to the fonnet 
on the pain of uupleafant converfation as very defective, as well as un- 
grammatical : 

¢ For reafon ever muft our fouls attach, 
Her polifh’d charms embellifhes a thatch.’ 


Thefe imperfe€tions, however, not being of fufficient number and 
magnitude to affect materially the general merit, we would prefent 
the fair writer with a fprig of laurel, and apply to her penfive and 
pathetic ftrains Milton’s defcription of the nightingale’s fong—~- 
«© Moft mufical,—mott melancholy.”’ 


Art. 36. Ode fur la Guerre. Par B. Frere Cherenfi, Auteur du Heres 
Mederue, &e.+ 8vo. pp. 16. 

The ode-writers of the French nation feem never to have ftudied 
any other mafter than Horace, and accordingly they have excelled in 
the frolicfome but never in the fublime ode. Allegorica! perfonif- 
cations, with their regular claifical emblems, gods and goddefles, 
trom the Roman mythology, Victory and Mars, Peace and Ceres,— 
parade in unvarying proceffion through their ftanzas ; which indeed 
often contain moral maxims neatly expreffed, and ingenious allufions. 
We by no means with to impute to the author before us an exceflive 
leaning to the hacknied manner of his nation: on the contrary, we 
have perufed his ode with as much gratification as we have ever re- 


* This line-is too long. 
+ See Rev. vol. vit, p. 107. and x. p. 346. 
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ecived from the fimilar compofitions of J. B. Rouffeau; and we have 
no doubt that it would be admired in Paris. ‘The four lines 


* D’un pole a Pautre que la foudre 
Tonne & fracafje Punivers, 

Et que fur les foleils en poudre 

Le Chaes maitrife les airs, Sc.” 


contain imagery highly fublime: and many others will be found of 
great beauty. The poem is neatly printed, and is dedicated to Earl 
Stanhope. ‘Thye 
Art. 37. The Adventures of Timothy Twig, Efg. in a Series of 
Poetical Epiftles. By Jofeph Mofer, Author of Lucifer and Mam- 
mon, Turkifh Tales, &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. Boards. Williams. 
1794. 
Mr, Anftey fucceeded fo well in the application of the cantering / 
kind of verfe, called by Grammarians Anapeftic, to the humorous 
exhibition of manners, that he has fince had a numerous train 
of imitators :—but it is much eafier to copy the verfification of the ’ 
Bath Guide, than to borrow the lively vein of humour and pleafantry 
to which that poem has been chiefly indebted for its fuccefs. We 
cannot compliment Mr. Mofer with the praife of being a fuccefsful 
rival of Mr, Anftey: but he writes fomething like Anfteyan verie, 
with eafe, and executes his defign of fketching the varieties of fafhion 
and manner in drefs, diet, public amufement, gaming, &c. with tole- 
rable fuccefs. The hero, Tim. Twig, comes up to town, a raw and 
faring lad, and, after a courfe of experiments in the {fcience 
of ife, returns to his Welfh mountains, a goofe ftripped of his 
feathers. 
Timothy, though the hero, is not the only perfon who figures in this 
tale; befides his man John, who is a very honeft fellow, we are intro- 
duced to Tim.’s mother, fifter, uncle, and coufin, and a pretty long 
ftring of friends and acquaintance. Some of the party talk fenti- 
mentally, and carry on a tender tale, in different kinds of verfe :—but, 
in proportion as the author becomes grave, the ftory is dull, and the 
yeader haitens to return to his friend Tim. E 












































NOVELS. 


Art. 38. The Necromancer: or the Tale of the Black Foref: 
founded on Fatts, ‘Tranflated from the German of Lawrence 
Flammenberg, by Peter Teuthold. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Lane. 17 
In the mind of man there is a predifpofition to credulity, which too 

often renders the very means adopted as a remedy, a proximate caufe 

of new difeafe. The Platonic idea of influencing demons or difem- 
bodied fpirits by human rites and adjurations, of learning fecret ph- 
nomena from their revelation, and of accomplifhing by their inter- 
vention important purpofes of this world, had fcarcely been men- 
tioned, much lefs credited, fince the time of the old Alchemifls and 

Roficrufians, until fome modern novelifts chofe once more to fami- 

liarize the fuperitition ; partly in order to expofe it, and partly in 

order to extract from it new fources of the terrible. ‘The opinion it- 
felf 
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felf now fecms again creeping into repute; it is mentioned even by 
philofophers without a {neer ; and it is becoming the corner-ftone 
of a fpreading fect of vifionaries, whofe favoured or impudent pro- 
felytes are faid to behold by day, and in the very flreets of this me- 
tropolis, the wandering fouls ot holy men of other times. Jt requires 
perhaps fome leaning towards thefe and the like notions, or at leafta 
fufficient refpect for them not to laugh at but to fympathize with the curi- 
ofity and apprehentions of thofe imbued with them, in order to be pleafed 

with this novel. In Germany, no doubt, fuch dofirines have made a 

wider impreflion and progrefs than in our country ; fince rai/ing ghofs 

is an operation of frequent recurrence in The Necromancer ; although 

the fcene of adventure be laid in a frequented part of the country m 

evr own half-century, and among the informed clafles of the people. 

Phe prevailing fpirit of the fable would beit be manifeficd by extratis ; 

tut for thefe we cannot {pare room. 

‘Che extraordinary events, which occupy the firft volume, are, in 
the fecond, not very dexteroufly unravelled. ‘They chiefly refult from 
a coutederacy of banditti ; the leaders of which are feized, tried, and 
executed for their crimes, and die becomingly penitent; leaving be- 
jiind them the neceflary confedlions. 

Of the flyle of this novel, we have only to obferve that it is not im- 
properly adapted toa work which, we doubt not, will eagerly be per- 
ufed by thefe who are ever on the watch for fomething new and 
itrange. 

Art.39. Vhe Parifian; or Genuine Anccaotes of diftinguifhed and 
noble Characters. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 
Whether the promife of this title-page, to entertain the public 

with genuine anecdotes of diftinguifhed and nodle charaéters, be 

made good in the volumes, or whether it be nothing more than a 

jure thrown out to meet the fafhionable humour of the day, we hhall 

not determine. In perufing the flory, we have been led to recollect 

a celebrated French preceptrefs, whofe writings have defervedly ob- 

tained a confiderable fhare of reputation, and who fome time ago re 

fided in England with fome of the younger part of the family of a 

nobleman whoie memory is configned to infamy: but we cannot 

affert that any of the particulars of the ftory are grounded on fact. 

We can only treat the work as an ordinary novel; and under that 

character we find little, either in the fable, fentiments, or language, 

to entitle it to any high degree of commendation. Its chief merit 
confifts in the lively exhibition of fome of the frivolities of high life. 

Several of the characters are itrongly marked with the negligent 

gaiety of fafhionable manners. ‘The ftory, confidered as an entire 

plot, produces little effect: but fome of the incidents are not una- 
mufing, and the piece, all together, may afiord a tolerable /ounge. 


Art. 40. Count Roderic’s Caftle: or Gothic Times. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

In works of fiction, fertility of invention is unqueftionably the firft 
excellence ; and this excellence the author of the romantic tale now 
befere us Certainly pofiefies, ‘The ilory at its firft opening feizes 
irrefiltibly on the reader’s fancy, and through the whole of the 
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firft volume rivets his attention to a crowded fucceflion of incidents full 
of furprize and terror ; and though, in the fecond volume, the mind 
is fomewhat relieved from the uninterrupted fufpenfe and agitation in 
which it has been kept, its interefting emotions are never fuffered 
to flag; they are only turned into a different channel, ian which 
curiofity and fympathy unite to afford him new pleafure. __ 

Of a performance of this kind, which is throughout narrative, and 
the eTe&t of which almoft entirely depends on novelty, the /ea/ that can 
be _/aid, in the way of information, or of fuch particular critici{m as 
fuppoies an acquaintance with the ftory, we dare fay our readers will 
be of opinion will be faying enough, We fhall therefore only remark 
that this tale is conceived with originality, and elegantly written, and 
that thofe readers who can find pleafure in things new, strange, and 
terrible, will be much gratified by a vifit to Count Roderic’s Cattle. 


MODERN PROPHECY. 


Art.4t. The Age of Prophecy! or further Teftimony of the Miffioa 
of Richard Brothers. By a Convert. 8vo. 1s. Parfons, &c. 
This pretended convert attacks Mr. Brothers in fo thin a mafk, that 

he who runs may fee through it. He does not at all, like moft other 

writers on the fubjeét, confider the Prophet as (mott probably) a lu- 
natic. He regards him merely as an impoftor, but not as one {killed 
in the bufinefs: he rather treats him as a bungler at soorh/aying. 

Although we have not much commendation to beftow on this 
pamphlet, yet, on the author’s fuppofition of difhonefty and mif- 
chicvous intention in Brothers, we cannot pronounce it to be altoge- 
ther a bad publication. 


Art. 42. Further Te/timonies on the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 
Richard Brothers, altrologically accounted tor, &c. svo. 6d. 
Pugh, &c. 

Nonfenfe, collected from the aftrological jargon of the old alma. 
nacs, with additions from the proper ftock of the author ;—who ityles 
himfelf divine, capromancer, augurer, foothfayer, chiromancer, and 
cozen Of Richard Brothers. If, however, there really be, at this 
time, or has lately been, a demand for this fort of nonfenfe, who 
can blame the pamphlet-manufacturers, or other dealers in {uch com- 
modities, for carrying their wares to market? and if, (as Pope ex- 
preffes it,) hence ‘* the poor are cloath’d—the hungry fed,’? what 
good-natured reader can objeét to it? 


Art. 43. Recent and remarkable Predif@ions, of many great and 
aftonifhing Events that are to happen before and at the Clofe of 
the prefent Century, relative to the Revolution in France, the Fall 
of Popery and Mahometifm, the approaching general Converfion 
to Chriitianity, and the glorious Effects that will arife to the whole 
World, from the prefent moft eventful and important Period. By 
a Gentleman of known Piety and Veracity. 8vo. 6d. Chapman. 
Brothers is here out-done, in his myitic occupation, as far as num- 

bers have the odds againtt one, There are, it feems, feven or eight 

infpired men at Avignon, French, Englith, German, Italian, &c. and 
more, © aflociated under like impreffions, in different parts of Europe, 
to 
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to the number of feventy ; who Anca that they fhall be inftrumentaf 
in the great events which they foretell. Among thefe wonderous 
events, 1s the deftruétion of the Turkith empire, by the inftrument- 
ality of a boy zor at Rome. The prophets declare that they are not 
difciples of E. Swedenburg.’ It may be of no confequence whofe 
difciples the /eventy are, provided they do not themfelves, in thefe 
diftrafed times, gain difciples enough to become formidable to the na- 
tions of Europe, by attempting to ad on their own predictions, 


Art. 44. Another Witne/s! or a further Teftimony in favour of 
Richard Brothers: with a few modeft Hints to modern Pharifees, 
and Reverend Unbelievers. By S. Whitchurch. 8vo. 64, 
Whight, &c. 

Mr. S. Whitchurch, like the reft of the fautors of the prophet of 
Paddington, is violent in his difapprobation of the French war, and 
in his cenfures of the clergy, thofe * pretended minifters of the 
Prixce of Pracez,’ who fo frequently * found the war-whoop from 
the pulpit,’ and like the lying prophets of Ahab fay ** Go wp to battle 
and profper :”? p. 14.—Whence this remarkable connection of modern 
prophecy with modern politics? Let the curious inquirer into the na- 
ture and {pecies of enthufiafm determine. 


Art. 45. The Lying Prophet examined, and his falfe Predi&tions dif- 
covered ; being a Diffection of the Prophecies of Richard Brothers. 
By William Huntington, S.S. Minifter of the Gofpel at Provi- 
dence Chapel, Little Titchfield-ftreet, and at Monkwell-fireet 
Meeting. 8vo. 18.6d. Terry, &c. 

Mr. Huntington feems to be a plain, uneducated man*, who has 
ftudied the Scripture prophecies with attention fufficient to juftify 
his exhortation to his readers, ‘ Pay no regard to the dreams nor to 
the pretended revelations of Mr. Brothers; for the whole of them 
contradict the word of God, and are nothing but lying vanities.’ 


Art. 46. The Age of Credulity: ina Letter to N. B. Halhed, Efq. 
M. P. in Anfwer to his Teitimony in favour of Richard Brothers; 
with an Appendix in Vindication of the Scripture Prophecies. By 
the Author of ‘* The Age of Infidelity.” 8vo. 1s. Button. 1795. 
It feems rather hard on the prefent age that its general character 

fhould be affected by every new occurrence which happens to engage 

the public attention, and that a frefh name fhould be impofed on it, 
whenever the writer of a pamphlet inclines to treat the public 
with a new touch on the times. Thus, ‘Thomas Paine fits down to ma- 
nufacture a few pages of infidelity, and, concluding that he fhal} make 





* He fays of himfelf, in his dedication to Mr. Halhed, ‘ 1 am no 
gentleman, fir, nor fcholar ; I never had learning enough to qualify 
me to read a chapter in the Bible with propriety. In my younger 
days I was feverely exercifed with much internal diftrefs, through a 
confcioufnefs of fin, the perpetual fears of death, and the dreadful ap- 
prehenfions of divine judgments to come.’ ‘This pamphlet, however, 
33 not ill-written ; and we cannot but admire the uncommon humility 
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a great number of converts, compliments the age with the title of 
« The Age of Reason.”’=In oppojition to Mr. Paine, comes the 
aothor of the tract before us; and big, as it fhould feem, with fear- 
ful apprehenfion that ‘Tom’s purpofe was in a great meafure already 
anfwered, he at once ftigmatizes the age with the opprobrium of 
InripeLity. Of that performance we gave fome account in th 
laft vol. of our Review, p. 342.—Having, it is prefumed, been vic- 
torious over the fturdy champion of unbelief, and done away the re- 

roach of the times, he now, perhaps, fees things in a new light, 
and, behold! we neither live in the age of Rea/oz, nor in the age of 
Iafidelity, but in the age of Credulity * /—Whence this fudden change 
in the character of the exiiling generation? Why—a vilionary man 
fnot to repeat the worft things that have been faid relative to hin, ] 
one Richard Brothers, pretends to have received the gift of prophecy ; 
and fome few other vifionaries are thought to have really credited }is 
pretenfions, /s ras all? Have not all ages, and almoit all countries, 
afforded Gmilar initances? why, then, is the prefut age to be thus 
libelled by degrading epithets ? 

This writer confiders R.B. as an artful impoftor; and, accord- 
ingly, he expoftulates with Mr.H. for countenancing fuch a charac- 
ter, He allo takes up, very ferioufly, the fubjects of Trauxz and of 
Falfe prophecy, in order to affert the credit of the former, and to 
refute not only the pretenfions of R. Brothers, but to overthrow the 
interpretations of Mr. Halhed. In this undertaking our author, who 
is undoubtedly a man of fenfe, could hardly fail of fucceeding. 


Art. 47. Letters to Nathaniel Brafy Halbed, E77. M. P. in Anfwer 
to his ‘* Teftimony to the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 
Richard Brothers,’’ and his pretended Miffion to recal the Jews. 
By David Levi, Avthor of Lingua Sacra, Letters to Dr. Priefiley, 
&c. 8vo. Is. Johnfon, &c. 

Mr. Levi treats the gentleman, to whom he addreffes thefe Ictter<, 
with feverity, and with a degree of harfhnefs, mingled with courte/y 
and the appearance of refpect.—Mr. H.’s fcheme of interpretation of 
Daniel’s beaits, &c. is denounced as xnigmatical, fallacious, abfurd, 
and ridiculous ; for all of which, as well as for other parts of his fa- 
mous pamphlet, he, fometimes ferioufly, at other times rather ludi- 
croufly, reprehends and admonifhes him; and alfo for the fuppore 
which the learned fenator has afforded to the ‘ imfofor, Brothers.’ On 
the other hand, Mr. L. has here given us his own expofition of 
Daniel’s predictions, and of their accomplifhment; with which we 
confefs that we are much better fatisfied than with the Halhedian ex- 
planation. — ‘This refpeftable writer refers occationally to his «* Dif- 
fertations on the Prophecies,’’ of which he obterves, in a note, the 
firft vol. is already publifhed ; the fecond, he fays, is now in the 
prefs; and we are given to underftand that ore volumes of this 
work are intended : but the exact number is not {pecified. 





* He endeavours, indeed, p. g. to reconcile this feeming contra- 
diction, and to prove that the prefent age ‘feems likely to bear the 
mpreffion of two charatters, afparentiy incoaliitent—credulity and 
unbelief,’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 48. The Letters of Themiffocles, 12M0. pp. 294. 33. 6d, 


Hookham. 1795. 

Of thefe letters it is not neceffary that we fhould fay much; for, 
though this is the frft time of their appearance in the form of a book, 
they have been lore known to the cublic, having been originally print. 
ed in one of the Loudon newfpapers. ‘They are now ac knowleged by 
Lord Mountmorres, in a dedication to Lord Orford, They were 
written on various fubjects, highly interefting in their day, but now of 
iefs importance to the world; fuch as the regency, the revolution 
in Aufrian I'landers which preceded that of France; the eftablith- 
meut of the hempen manufacture of Ireland; comments on the 8th 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, and on the queition of our difpute 
with Spain relative to the fifhery of the antipodes at Nootka Sound ; 
the corporate rights of the city of Dublin; the abatement of an im. 
peachment by a diffolution of parliament, &c. &c. 

By the prefent publicatioa, and others which the noble author has 
fent into the world, he fhews that he is extremely well calculated for 
that kind of literary purfuit which req: aires deep refearch, laborious 
inveftigation, an acquaintance with old records and hiftorical events, 
&c. The flowery paths of fcience his Lordthip leaves to others, 
whofe parts, without perhaps being as folid as his, are more brilliant 
und fhewy. The noble Lord feems to know his own forte, and there- 
fore undertakes fuch things only as are fuited to his ftrength and 

capacity ; confequently, he very rarely fails in his undertakings. 

Lord M. thinks that he has caufe for complaint againft the minifler; 
to whom, during the important queftion of the regency, he had ren- 
dered no fmall fervice by his conduét both in and out of parliament, 

and who neverthelefs was fo ungrateful as totally to overlook him in 
the diftribution of honours and court favours. Onathis fubject, the noble 
Lord appears to feel fore; and his concluding expreflion ts fevere in 
the extreme. ¢ The minifter, (he fays,) having quitted that country 
(Ireland) with general diflike, from a fimilar conduc in other matters, 
the author Soean peculiar and delicate circumftances, declined all per- 
fonal altercation either in or out of parliament; not thinking it cre- 
ditable or expedient for a man of honour to tread upon a degraded 
character.’ It will not be expected that we fhould fuggeit who that 
minifter was: but we will take the liberty of advifing his Lordfhip to 
look to other rewards, for the reétitude of his intentions and the zeal 
of his actions, than the favours of any m inilter of itate;—to the ap- 
probation of his own heart and the applaute of his fellow men. 

In a preface to this colleéuon, Lord M. more than infinuates that 
the eftablifliment of the fouthern whale fishery had not fo much for its 
object the acquilition of oil, {permraceti, and whalebone, as the eman- 
cipation of South America from the dominion of Spain; and that the 
fettlement at Nootka Sound was intended more for political than com- 
mercial purpofes. ‘The man, from whom he appears to have derived 
his intelligence on this head, was the celebrated General de Miranda, 
a native of Curaffoa in Mexico; to whofe character the noble author 
bears a much more honourable teftimony than others who have fpoken 


of this extraordinary man, who, it would feem, had formed a plan 
for 
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for eftablifhing the independence of South America, and enabling 
England to participate in the commerce of that immenfe country now 
monopolized by Spain. * This project, (fays Lord M.) it is fuppofed, 
was Communicated to our minifters, and fo far patronized by them as 
to generate the queftion about the whale fithery, and the eftablifh- 
ment at Nootka Sound.’ With due deference, we prefume to think 
that Lord M. ought to have ftated better authority than /ippo/téow for 
fo very important a piece of information: it would appear, indeed, 
that he had received it from Miranda himfelf, who felt authorized to 
complain of our minifters, from whom he conceived he had reaton to 
expect 2 penfion, but who difappointed him. 

In the Appendix, our author cives the characters of three perfons 
eminently dittinguifhed in the political or literary world, namely, 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Flood, and “Mr. Malone the votary of Shale- 
fpeare. In his delineations he difplays difcrimination, judgment, and 
powers ; and his ftyle is much more remarkable for clearnefs and fim- 
plicity, than for elegance and ornament. He fometimes ufes words 
which, though very expreflive i in other languages, have not yet been 
adapted into ours, and are unintelligible to fuch readers as do not unde - 
itand French: of this we will quote one inflance in the word “Fourvalier. 
Lord M. fays, in his character of Mr. Flood, * it fhould be remem- 
bered, that the abilities of men, like the beauties of women, are oii 
journaliers, ancertain and varying th day to day :” as the peri iphrais 
that follows the word ‘ journaliers’ very well conveys the idea whic 
the French annex to it, there was the lefs occafion for makirg ate of 
term which is by no means Englifh. 
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Art. 49. 4 Tour through the Ife of Thanct, and fome other Part: cf Fafi 
Kent; including a particular Defcription of the Churches in that 
extenfive Dittri&, and Copies of the Monumental [nferiptions, &c. 
4to. pp.507. 16s. Boards. Nichols. 1793. 

Oa the perufal of fuch a volume as this, we could not but exclaiz 

Cui bcno? It may, however, in fome initances, furnifh amule shat, 
perhaps utility; particularly, as the collector fuppofes, ¢ to thofe whe 
have made the drawing out of pedigrees their bufinefs or amutement: 
but, (he adds,) as the number of fuch is very fmall, thefe theets will 
ftand or fink, in proportion as their general readers approve or difap- 
prove of fuch legendary lore.’—Legendary lore is, we think, a phrafe 
employed commonly to intimate what is unauthenticated, or at leait 

{ufpicious: but this meaning we fhall not here apply, for we doubt 

not the veracity of thefe colleétions, nor the fidelity of the editor in 

regard to the tranfcripts. Nor need he defpair of indulgence, ¢ if 
in the courfe of his perambulations he has ventured to enliven the 
tedium of funereal detail, or to fuggeft occafionally a moral reflection.” 

—We cannot fay that we have remarked very much of an e:!venixg 

kind in pafling through the work: but the writer’s indultry in pro- 

curing materials for his compilation is confpicuows; infcriptions and 
epitaphs are indeed numerous, and the pages of a different kind are 
comparatively few. 
Margate and its environs occupy the largeft fpace: the feat of 
the lave Lord Holland at Kingfgate is remarkable: a lift is 
ne gives 
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given of the antiques and curiofities which embellifhed the /a/oox, 
and which, it feems, are foon to be difperfed.—Two or three 
coins are mentioned, found at Margate in 1791: among them we 
are told of ‘ a coin, in good prefervation, of Helena, the firft wife 
of Con/tantius ;’—it is added, * the was the Queen of England, and 
daughter of King Cve/:’ for which we are referred to Reynolds’ 
Chronicle, 1571.—A writer of more knowlege and lefs confidence 
would have avoided aflerting fo roundly a doubtful faét. Good hif- 
torians think it neceflary to fay * that this at beft is only conjec. 
ture.’ * 

The journey, and the country about Margate, Canterbury, and 
other parts of Eaft Kent, are at times defcribed, and fome pleafant 
views are pointed out: but, as to the chief objeé& of the volume,— 
mere in/criptions,—they cannot poflibly be interefting to general readers ; 
and it is feldom that epitaphs are worth preferving. Refleétions on 
mortality prefent themfelves at all times and places, and may be ufe- 
fully puriued :—but a grave-ftone often affords diverfion rather than 
improvement :—who can with-hold a {mile when he reads concerning 
a man and wife, 

e Both fet down, when angels gather 
Their guefts in heaven, at Boorde with Ifaac’s Father.” 

When this writer takes his leave at the church of Recu/ver, (fo re- 
peatedly mentioned,) he intimates a defign of extending his labours to 
all the remaining churches in the diocefe of Canterbury.—The name 
of this colleétor is concealed, but it is faid that his youth might plead 
an excufe for inaccuracies. 


Art. 50. 4 Chrenological Account and brief Hiftory of the Events of the 
French Revolution, from the taking of the Baftile, 1789, to the Con- 
queft of Holland in 1795, including a Period of nearly fix Years. 
By J. Talma, a Native of Paris, and now a Dentift in Chefter. 
S8vo. 5s. Boards. Sael. 

This brief, and we think impartially written, feries of all the re- 
markable events and principal circumftances attending the public 
proceedings in France, during the period above mentioned, muft be 
very acceptable, particularly for occafional reference, to many 
readers. The induftrious compiler may reafonably claim our indul- 
gence for any flight imperfections in his language, on account of his 
being an ¢ alien both to the manners and language of this kingdom.’ 
We have obferved, in perufing a few pages of this neatly printed 
volume, [it could not be expected that we fhould read the ewhole of a 
book of this kind,] no material error befides thofe that are pointed 
out in the table of errata. 

As many circumftances are here neceffarily detailed from the pub- 
lic prints, which have been correéted by fubfequent accounts, this 
compilement muft confequently need a careful revifal, in cafe of a 
fecond edition. 








* Gibbon afferts that fhe was the daughter of an inn-keeper at 
Drepanum, a town in the Guiph of Nicomedia: but he defends her 
from the charge of having been the concubine of Conftantius. 
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FAST SERMONS, Feb. 25, 1795- 
[ Continued from our la/? Month’s Re view. | 


Art. 1. Preached at Stockton-upon-Tees, by the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham, M.A. 4to. 1s. Johnfon, &c. 

Exhortations to piety, to loyalty, to a repentance of our fins, and a 
due amendment of our lives, are ufually, and properly, the general 
heads of fermons compofed for the fervice of public days appointed by 
government for the obfervance of what is called a National Fa/ ;— 
in courfe, there can be no material difference in the compofitions 
adapted to thefe folemn occafions, except what muft neceffarily arife 
from the refpeétive abilities of the feveral compofers.—To fay that 
Mr. Clapham’s difcourfe is zealous, plain, pious, and practical, is 
barely doing juftice to its merit: it alfo breathes the fpirit of /oyalty 
with uncommon fervour and zeal. 


Art. 52. Preached on the 8th of Feb. 1782, a Day of national Humi- 
liation ; and again (by the Affiftant Minifter) Feb. 25, 1795, toa 
Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters in St. Saviourgate, York, 
Now publifhed by Newcome Cappe. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon, &c. 
To this publication an advertifement is prefixed, importing that 

‘ Though the following difcourfe was compofed thirteen years ago, 

the author has been induced to lay it before the public, apprehend- 

ing, that if the ftate of this country was at that time alarming, it is 
not lefs fo now ;—and that, fhould it be the means of awakening any 
to a {erious examinatiun of themfelves, and of their fituation, he will 
feel the lefs regret that he has long been difabled, by fevere illnefs, 
from continuing his accuftomed labours as a minifter of the gofpel.’ 

‘ York, Mar.2, 1795.” 

The divines of the laft age had a peculiar name for pulpit difcourfes 
of a certain defcription: they were called ‘* Awakening Sermons.”’— 
Mr. Cappe’s performance is one of that kind; and a powerful one 
too! He mutt, indeed, be a flumbering, incorrigible, and heavy« 
laden finner who is not to be rouzed by the found of an alarm bell, fuch 
as this, which has been twice rung at St. Saviourgate, York. 

Mr, Cappe is a preacher of feace, as well as of righteoufnefs, in 
every moral and Chriftian fenfe of the term ; and we do not think that 
he can juftly be brought under the cenfure denounced by the author 
of the preceding difcourfe : *«* As ambaffadors, (fays Mr. Clapham,) 
of the gofpel of peace, we efteem it not our indifpenfible duty —what- 
ever the tongue of reproach may have uttered againft us—to join in- 
difcriminately in the clamorous cry of peace, peace, dictated, it might 
feem, by miitaken humanity, narrow policy, factious oppofition, or 
fordid intereit, &c. &c.”? 

The author of the prefent difcourfe, whofe general charatter is con- 
firmed by the internal evidence of his publithed compofitions, appears 
to be a man of a very different Ramp from that which Mr. Clapham 
has exhibited, of a preacher who c/amours for peace. ‘There can, in- 
deed, be no doubt of the ** Godly fincerity’’ of many, we would hope 
al, of the clergy, of whatever denomination, who, like Mr. Cappe, 
have with earneltnefs and ardor pleaded for what they unqueitionably 
Rev. APRIL, 1795. hk apprehend 
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apprehend to be the higheft and meft important interelts of the; 
country, and of their Chriftian brethren, —with regard both to this 
world, and to a better, 


Art. 53. The Watchman’s Report and Advice. Preached at Old 
Gravel-lane. By N. Hill. 8vo. 4s. Tohnfon. 

Conceived much in the unornamen ed bat truly pious {train of the 
good old fermons which ufed to edify our grandfathers, and which 
ought not to be defpifed by their grandchildren. ‘There was a mix. 
ture of en: roy with fimplicity im the pulpit compofitions of Richard 
Baxter’ s time, which we greatly prefer to the dainty whipt-fillabub 
of thofe polithed divines «© "K ho fcorn to mention 4e// to ears polite.” 

Nir. Lill dilates on the protracted baneful effeéts of the war, and 
the fruitiefs form: ality of our /olemn af pointments. He fees, as yet, no 
fign of true repentance and amendment among us, notwith handing 
the frequent returns of cur pericdical fait days: but he does not con- 
tent himfelf with the mere arraignment of fin zx the al/irad?; he 
¢omes to clofe quarters with his hearers, and read-rs; and parti- 
cularizes the more promine nt characteriitic vices of the age: © Thai 
prevailing want of principle ; omiflion of great and effential [religious 
duties; carelefInefs and ne gligence with which duties not wholly laid 
afide are difcharged ;—that Pride, Earthiy-mindednefs, Senfua ality, 
Diffipation and love of Pleafure, which, O Britain! are now thy dif- 
grace and danger.’ 

‘Towards the winding up of the difcourfe, Mr. Tul modeftiy offers 
a few hints to our Spiritual guides with reipet to the © nature of their 
office and duty ;’ and in his concluding paragraph, he thus takes 
leave of his sndioans ties | having again and again reminded them 
of the neceflity of an effeual reformation of life and manners, with- 
gut which all formal pretences to national humiliation are but a folemn 
mockery ; ; € What an idle, fenfelefs boaft is dove of country, and at- 
tachment to the Dritifb coa/titution, in thofe who are devoted to plea- 
fure, or live in a {late of open or fecret rebellion againft the great 
Lord of heaven and earth! They are the enemies from whom Britain 
has moft to fear. Their fins are pregnant with every national evil. 
They diltraét our councils, fow the feeds of inteftine divifion,—under- 
mine the conttitution, fhake the pillars of the flate, and put every 
thing to dreadful hazard.’ The pious author enlarges a little on this 
very terjous idea, but we have given a fufhcient {pecimen. 

Art. 54. Before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church of Weiflminfter, By Henry in: ginaid, Lord Bifhop of 
Briftol. gto. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 

This is a very rational and well-written difcourfe, adapted with 
propriety to the occafion, and to the audience before which it was de- 
livered. Its contents are judicioufly calculated to afford general in- 
flruction and improvement; without the i intervention of a fentiment, 
or even of aword, that can reafonably give offence to any of our 
various fearies, or denominations of Chriilians whatever. 


. ’ ’ ~~ . . @ a 
Art. 55: War the Stumbline-bleck of a Chriflians; or, the Abjurdity 4 


defend: ing Reli Pi0N by the Send. Ly the Rey. ae 8 Williams; 
LL.i. 
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LL. B. Vicar of Wellfbourn, Warwickfhire. 8vo. 1s. Robin- 


fons. 

The title of this difcourfe fufficiently indicates its caft and com 

lexion. Asa Crristian, Mr. W. is certainly right in his ab- 
horre nce of war; as a Citizen, the multitude (c{pecia! ly in their pree 
fent inflamed ftate of mind,) will be apt to gazz/ay him. 

ja the 14th volume of our New Series, p. 355» we gave an account 
of two fait fermons by this powerful Pid. The character of the 
prefent difcourfe is very fimilar. * It has,’ fays he, in the performance 
hefore us, § been openly declared, both by Chrijtian orators in their 
fenate, and by Chriftian prelates in their pulpits, that the WAR in 
which the nation has been fo unhappily engaged, has, for one of its 
principal objeéts, the DEFENCE OF Reticion. It is with the 
ba‘hfulnefs of fingularity furmounted by the boldnefs of conviction, that 
| hall venture to propofe fome plain and fcriptural arguments to oppofe 
a doctrine which is a ftumbling-block to the Chriltian mind; which 
tends to corrupt the religious opinions of mankind; which, to my 
underitanding, dircétly oppofes the whole fcope and tenor of the 
gofpel ; which is engendered in fallacy, nurtured by Prejudice, and 
productive of nothing but Alind fanaticijn or Phari/aic infolence.’ 

In fupport of his pacific principles, Mr. W. writes with animation 
and force; and we muft acknowlege that bis reafoning, aided by the 
refittlefs weight of the facred writings, has made a greater impreflion 
on our minds, than has always been the cafe when we have rifen from 
the perufal of difcourfes of the fame kind. —The author may not be 
rewarded with a bifhoprick, but he may obtain what is of {till greater 
value. 


Art. 56. Preached at the Parifh Churches of Burgh, Thurlton, and 
Thorpe, in the County of Norfolk ;—and diltributed among the Pa- 
rifhioners by the officiating Minifler. 8vo. Yarmouth printed. 
Well adapted to the apprehenfions of thofe perfons who ufually 

make up the bulk of a country congregation; people of plain, un- 

cultivated underftandings, of general good intention, and honeft though 
iometimes miftaken meaning. ‘The principles here maintained are 
thofe which are common to every zealous minifter of our eftablifhed 
church. We hess that the pious author is mifaken in his idea of 
thofe of our brother proteftants and fellow Chriitians, at whom he 
vances when he fpeaks ef ¢ Our fecret and internal enemies;—who 

reclude themfelves from the benefit of our church liturgy ;—they 

% get that they are tolerated, and they want to rule,’ &c. &c.— 

Such a general ftigma cannot but give offence to fach of our fectaries 
5 may be confcious that they do not deferve it. 


fit. 57. At the Parifh Church of Afebor ne, Derbyfoire. By the Rev- 
W. Leigh, LL.B. Reétor of Little Plumflead, and Afiiftant Mi- 
niter of Afhborne. 8vo. 1s. Robfon, &c. 
vir. Leigh takes a very proper view of the exiftine circumftances 
cf the times, the war, and its ill fuccefs; and judicioully applies 


“iem to the folemn oceafion of the day. He allo, with good effect, 


mtroduces the fulje&t of prophecy, antient and modern, with a due 
2 ceniure 
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cenfure of the recent and ftrange pretenfions of the latter, Ina word, 
this difcourfe does ample credit to the abilities of the preacher. 


Art. 58. The Example of our Enemies a Leffon of national Abafement 
and Reformation to ourjelves,—at Yeovil, by George Beaver, B.D, 
Reétor of Trent, in the County of Somerfet; and Weft Stratford, 
cum Frome Billet, Dorfet. 4to. 1s. Baldwin. 

We meet with fo many indications of narrownefs of mind, and of 
bigotry of fentiment, in our faft-day fermons, that when we turn over 
the pages of a difcourfe that is free from imperfections of that difgracefyl 
kind, we are ready to exclaim, ** Well done! thou that haft done no 
i] !’—In Mr. B.’s cifcourfe, we fee nothing reprehenfible; on the 
contrary, there is ample room for commendation; particularly where 
the preacher cautions his hearers againtt depending on a * formal de. 
precating of God’s wrath, &c,’ and takes notice of the apparently 
little effet of thofe periodical folemnities, which feem to be too generall 
regarded as ‘ an eafy method of entering into a comps/ition with the 
Almighty for the fing of a whole nation, &c.’ 


Art. 59. Tbe Times, &c. preparatory to the Public Faft.—By W. 
Gilbank, M.A. Rector of St. Ethclburga, London, 4to. 145, 
Robfon, &c. 

Mr. Gilbank’s fai fermon is to be chiefly regarded as a zealous 
philippic againit the French; the honeft preacher, however, does not 
forget his own countrymen, but tells them, as the vulgar phrafe 
goes, © a little of their own.” 

‘ Fafts,’ fays he, * have been proclaimed with all the devotion 
that coald fanétify the occafion: the people have been called to meet 
in folemn affembly, to humble themfelves before God, and to ac- 
knowlege their errors: but has there afterward been feen any fign of 
true repentance? Is there any where lefs anxiety fhewn in the pur- 
fuit of wealth? Is the intemperate thirft after diftinétion and pre- 
eminence at all abated? Is expenfive or criminal pleafures become 
iefs an object than before? Have the obligations of conjugal fidelity 
been better obferved? Has the extravagant rage for diffipation at all 
fubiided? Has there in any clafs of peopse appeared a greater regard 
for religion, or a firicter attendance on religious worfhip? In fhort, 
have we much reafon to fuppofe that we are not, by our multiplied 
tranfgreffions of commiffion‘and omiflion, almoft as much the objects 
of Divine vengeance as our neighbours?’ 

Every reader, who is in any tolerable degree a competent obferver 
of the ‘* figns of the times,’’ will be ready, without much hefitation, 
to give a proper an{fwer to the foregoing Aome-put queftions. 


Art. 60. —at Henley on Thames. By the Rev. Edward Barry, 
M.D. gto. ts. Parfons, &c. 

There is a peculiarity of caft in this difcourfe, (fomewhat difficult 
to defcribe,) in which the preacher carefully avoids the common ftyle 
of declamation refpecting the war, and the wickedne/s of the French3 
confining himfelf chiefly to fuch notice as he thinks proper to take of 
our national and private iniquities. ‘There are many good things in 
his remarks and admonitions; though, as we muft be free to add, we 
bave met with nothing equal, in point of excellence, to the 34, 4%)» 
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sth, and 6th verfes of the Iviii. chapter of [faiah, with which Mr. 
Rarry’s difcourfe is very properly introduced by way of tex?. 
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* Jo the Evitor of the Montuiy Review. 
€ Sir, * Framlingham, April 8, r79¢. 
‘ I" your Review (February, p.rg1,) of the Marquis de Cafaux on the 
Effects of Taxes, you quote him as affirming that, towards the 
clofe of the laft century, viz. from 1688 to 1697, wheat was fome few 
pence more than sos. a quarter; and adducing it, (with the amount of 
the whole produce of England and the price of labour in that period, 
compared with the price of corn and produce of the land from 1744 to 
1780,) aS an irrefragable proof of the benefit of taxes, and that the 
united enjoyments of the land owners and labourers have adtually in- 
creafed very confiderably in the latter period. 

* Had bis affirmation fet forth a real fact, the inference drawn from 
it would not, in my apprehenfion, neceffarily follow; for the high or 
Jow price of wheat at any given period may be entirely owing to the 
frafen and confequent ftate of the crop, the farmer being better able in 
a plentiful year to fell his grain for a fmall price, than after fuch a harveft 
as the laft fur more than double the fame fum, when the average quantity 
of wheat, (at leaft in thefe parts,) appears to have fallen much below 
four coombs per acre. 

* But the affirmation is, I believe, falfe and groundlefs, and the argu- 
ment drawn from it in favour of taxes, and horrid war, altogether ine 
concluiive. I beg leave to confront with it the ftatement of the price of 
wheat in that period given by that accurate obferver, Mr. Samuel Sag 
of Weftminfer, ina letter to Dr. Short of Sheffield, aceompanying a 
copy of his journal of the weather, which commenced with the year 
1605. The letter is dated Feb. 1744. 

* Mr. Say writes,—** I think Ican remember that the feafons were 
kindly to the fruits of the earth, the latter end of the reign of K. Fazves, 
and the beginning of WN. /Villiam’s. I fee under the hand ofa perfon on 
whofe relation I can depend, that wheat fold for 2s. the bufhe! only, by 
the quarter, at Yarmouth market in the year 1688.”” [ Mr. Say had in his 
poffeffion the books and papers of his uncle, Mr. NV. Carter, a confider- 
able merchant in that place. ] ‘* The fpring was very mild and forward 
the year1690, and wheat only 2s. 6d. the bufhel that year, and other 
proportions agreeable. From 1691 to the end of 92, I boarded at Aor- 
evicn for 11]. per ann. in a good family; and, if I miftake not, the fot- 
lowing winter of 1693} was very fevere;—” which isin general a prelude 
to a favourable wheat harvett. 

* I leave it to the Marquis, and others, to reconcile his affertion, 
that wheat was fomewhat more than sos. per quarter from 1688 to 1697, 
with Mr. Say’s ftatement of the fa, that it was only from 16s. to 20s. 
in 1688 and go, and that he had reafon to think it to have been plentifut 
and cheap the four following years, at leaft in gr and 92, when he 
boarded in a good family in the city of Norwich for 11). per annum. 

‘ Not faxes. but the earth’s fruitfulne/t, kept wheat at fo low a 
Price during thefe years, and a fucceffion of unfavourable weather in 
i695 and the following years raifed it toa much higher pitch in 1698 
than ftated by the Marquis, viz. 725. to 80s. per. quarter; but though, 
from the wetnefs of the autumn in 1698, there was but halfa crop fown, 
vet in 1599, from the heat and feafonablenefs of the fummer, wheat fell 
toareatonable price, am] continued fu fur feveral years. 

‘ From 
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* From this account, it feems jul to conclude that the Marquis’s fate 
ment of the price of wheat, at the firft period mentioned, mutt be mate. 
rially erroneous, and that the great increafe of it 1n 1698 was entirely 
owing to a remarkable badnefs of the fcafon. In the other period, the 
Variation in price in different years was nearly as great, according to the 
Seasons, and not as influenced by the taxes. Mis arguments in favour of 
them may be fpecious, but they are too contrary to the common fenfe 
aud feelings of mankind to prove convincing. 


* S.S. Toms.’ 





« Jo the Eviror of the Monvury Review. 
° Six, 

‘ yu AvinG feen in your Correfpondence of laft month that Mr. T. G. 

in jullitication of his having omitted my name, as the original 
author, in his tranilation of the Zour lo the Peinine Alps and Defcrip. 
tion of Nice, acquaints you that he purchafed thefe works of me, four 
years ago, IT mult requcit you, in order to clear this matter to the 
public, to infert in your next publication, that when T.G. applied 
to me for the purchafe of the plates belonging to thofe books, he affured 
me that they were merely to be coloured and framed for exportation 3 
and as T.G. did not introduce himfelf to me as either author or bovk. 
feller, on thefe conditions only I parted with them. 

‘ The prefent being a true ftate of the cafe, I defy T. G. to prove, 
that he ever purchafed of me the copy right, although it is certain, that 
at the time I parted with the plates, I made him a prefent of a few of 
the remaining copies, looking on them as ulelefs; intending, as the in- 
troduction to my defcription of Nice (which he has likewife omitted) 
formed the public, to enlarge that defcription with a fequel of ob- 
fervations, &c. on that country at a future period, and which I have now 
perfectly completed in my prefent book on the Maritime Alps, &c. and 
which I flatter myfelf will foon appear before the public. 

‘ My caule of complaint does not however entirely originate from 
the tranflation of thofe works; but from their having been done without 
my confent or knowledge; and the fuppreffion of my name, which laf 
omiffion T have moft forcibly felt, from the idea of its being particu- 
larly unjuft, thofe books having met with the molt flattering indulgence 
from mcn of talte and icience in this country. 

* Jem, Sir, 


© South Molton-flreet, * Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
April 9,,.1795. ALBANIS BEAUMONT.’ 





Tt We have received a long letter from Mr. Anttice, in which he 
mentions certain practical obfervations, and cites fome authorities, 
that furnifh, he prefumes, an argument or an apology for his revi- 
ving the famous controverfy about the eftimation of mechanical 
force. ‘The principles which we explained on the occafion of ex. 
amining his late pamphlet* were fufficient, we thought, to fatisfy every 
reafonable doubt which might be entertained on that head: but the 
novelty of fome of the doctrines then advanced, and the concifenefs 
at which we commonly aim, have perhaps prevented feveral of our 
readers from fully comprehending our views. We fhall therefore re- 
fume the fubyect, and beltow a few reflections on the material paflages 
of Mr. Anitice’s letter.— 


ee ee + aD ee + — 








* See Review, vol. xv. p. 465. 
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Y: ig now very generally admitted by philofophers, tbat the noted 
controverfy about the force of moving bodies was at bottom a dif- 
pute of words. ‘The loofe and undeiined acceptation of the terms 
riton, efect, performance, &c. in mechanics, proved the fource of 
ndlefs debate.” A queftion in reality fo nugatory affords not a 
jingle conclufion applicable to prattice. Both parties agreed on the 
tundamental principle of dynamics : but the followers of Leibnitz 
were guilty of inconfiftency in fuperadding an arbitrary propofition. 

‘Vo thew that the Newtonian doétrine does not anfwer, fo well as 
the Leibnitzian, the purpofe of the prattical mechanic, Mr. Anttice 
defcribes the machine ufed in founderies for breaking calt-iron, &c. 

© Jt confilts of a ball of iron of one hundred weight, which is raifed 
by manual labour to the height of 64 feet, where it is difengaged and 
fuitered to fall on a pig or bar of that brittle metal, which by its ve- 
locity it is juft fufficient to break. Now this ball is raifed to the above 
height by the exaét fame mufcular labour and in the fame time, as 
would be requifite to raife a ball of 4 cwt. 16 feet by ufing any of the 
mechanic powers. But what will be the efforts in this cafe to break 
the iron? In the former, the velocity at the moment of percuflion 
will be as 8, in the latter 4, which, according to the Newtonian doc- 
trine, will produce a momentum in the one as 8 by 138, in the 
other as 4 by 416, with this advantage attending the latter, that, 
although it be raifed by the fame power in the fame time, it will fall 
when difengaged in half the time which the former will require. 
Therefore, by the Newtonian account, there will be great waite of 
labour, unlefs the weight of the ball be altered to the greateft, and 
the height through which it is raifed to the leaft, which the given 
power, as to exertion and time, will admit of.’ 

Jt is to be obferved that neither the Leibnitzian nor the Newtonian 
doétrine is adequate to the explanation of the fact here mentioned. 
According to the former, for inftance, the effec? of the ftroke would 
be the fame if 64 cwt. feil from the height of one foot :—but Mr. 
Anitice, and every perfon acquainted with practical mechanics, will 
op acknowlege that the fubftitution of this flow ponderous mafs 
will not produce the end defired. The true explication mult be de- 
ived from the principle which we formerly ftated. The rapidity of 
the defcending body is fuch as to concentrate the whole action of the 
ftroke on the contiguous portion of the obftacle, without allowing time 
for the motion to diffufe itfcif through the mafs. Hence the fracture 
is commenced, and is continued by the general tremor which--enfues. 
A fimilar confideration will obviate another objection which Mr. 
Anflice proceeds to make. ‘ Ifa thip break from her moorings by 
the action of a current moving with the velocity 1, and it be found 
that a chain of brittle metal be juft fufficient to itop her: if the velo- 
city of the current were 2, it geen by the Newtonian doétrine re- 
quire 2 fuch chains, and by the Leibdnitzian 4 fuch, to ftop her mo- 
tion; and as the effects in both cafes would at laft appear to be in- 
itantaneous, it would be in vain to urge that the ¢/mes of aGion, dur- 
ing the feparation of the metal in thofe inftances, were different.’ 
The aflertion at the clofe of this quotation is very halty and inac- 
curate. Our fenfes are not fufliciently delicaze for philotophical ob- 
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feyvation, Motions, whether extremely rapid or extremely flow, elude 
their difcrimination, In thefe cafes, it is reafon or the analogy of 
faéts that muft direct our decifions, Were ropes fubflituted for the 
metallic chains, the progreflive ftraining of their fibres, which ter. 
iminates in rupture, would render the interval of time apparent ; yet 
the only difference in the effects confifts in degree. Inflantancous in 
the ftri€ acceptation is abfolutely inconceivable ; in Ordinary lan, 
guage, it denotes a celerity which outfrips the current of our fenfa- 
tions. 4/] moticn is performed in time: this axiom, although often 
neglected, is ot moft important application in natural philofophy. 

We advanced that all the modifications of force may be refolved 
into prefure. To this doétrine Mr, Anitice urges the objection * that 
one Surd body may prefs, by its gravity, &c. on or againit another, 
during a hundred days, without producing more efiect (as to any 
mechanical purpofe) than in one; although, by the above pofition, 
the force exerted be a hundred degrees more in one cafe than in the 
other; therefore, caufes and effects cannot here be equal.’ We 
would only obferve that abfolute hardnefs is a mere fiction of theory. All 
fubftances are condenfible, and differ only in the degree of that qua. 
lity. The incumbent body will occafion fuch acompreifion as to forma 
repulfion equal to the weight; and thefe two oppoflite forces will 
maintain perpetual balance. If the weight refted on a fpring, Mr, 
Anttice could be at no lofs to conceive our meaning. 

What has cenfufed or mifled our author, and many others who are 
not‘exercifed in metaphyfical difcuffion, is the crude doGrine delivered 
in the common books on Natural Philofophy. ‘The treatifes written 
in the Englifh language are particularly defective. We are forry to 
confefs that mathematica] learning has long been on the decline in 
Great Britain. The memory of paft glories has nourifhed our va- 
nity and damped our exertions. Supinely proud of our imagined fu; 
periority, we have ceafed to cherifh the ardent impetuous {pirit of 


refearch. L ef! . , 
og 


*,* Jornneria, and XY Z, muft excufe our non-compliance 
with their requefts. We really have not ume to anfwer ail the appli- 
cations for literary advice, &c. which are continually made to us. 








+44 The letter figned « An Old Woman’ is received. We da 
not queflion the Lady’s veracity. , 








ttt W. D.—Clericus of Leicefterfhire,—J. W. &c. &c. are under 
confideration. ; 





t§t Several fmall traéts have been tranfmitted to us from certain 
of the North-country Prefies, [ Whitehaven, Carlifle, Penrith, &c.] 
but are unfuitadle to our purpofe ; fome are of a date too remote ; 
others are not ot fuflicient confequence. 





§f]§ The late Mr.Stuarr’s Antiquities of Athens, Vol. Il. will 
appear In pur next Review. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Art. I. Vogages de M.P.S5.Pautas, Se. i.e. Travels of Profeffor 


Pauvas in different Provinces of the Empire of Raflia, and ia 
Northern Afia; tranflated from the German, by M.Gaururier 
pe LA Peyronie, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 4to. 5 Vols. 
with another of Maps and Plates. Paris. 178g—17g93. 71. 17s. Gd. 
De Boffe, iuondon. 


THE truly imperial defign fet on foot by the magnificent 
Catherine, for obtaining an exact account of the in- 
: habitants and the natural and artificial produétions of her vaft 
ef. empire, in which fome of the ableft men in Europe were for 
» @ many years employed, has already diffufed much copious and 
ueful information among the learned in general:—but the 

works at large of the travellers themfelves, having been fhut up 
in the German language, long remained inacceffible to the 
greater part of readers throughout Europe. ‘The publication 
before us offers, in the vehicle of a language which may almoft 
be termed univerfal, the principal of thefe ' works, —that of the 
celebrated Profeflor Patias; fo well known for his accurate, 
Various, and extenfive knowlege *. 

The tour, of which this is a detail, commencing in 
the fummer of 1768, did not terminate til July 1774. Its 
general courfe was fouth-eaftward, comprizing the provinces 
of Kafan and Orenburg, the borders of the Cafpian Sea, the 
Provinces of Onfa and Permia, TVobolfk, the courfe of the 
ittith, the government of Kolivan, the lake Baikal, and as far 








* See Review, vols. Ixiii. lxix. and Ixxi, 
App, Rey. Vou. xvi. L] ealt 
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eaft as the banks of the river Amour. The principal objegtg 
of his refearches were the manners and cultoms, religions, 
languages and antiquities, of the feveral tribes and nations 
which he vilited; the natural productions of the countries, 
efpecially in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms; with the 
working of mines, and preparation of metals. On all thefe 
topics, we find many curious details in his voluminous narra. 
tion, related with minute exactnefs, but generally in a manner 
better fuited to inftruction than entertainment. We {hall ex- 
tract a few of thofe articles which we think will prove mof 
agreeable to our readers; and, as only the laft three volumes 
can now be confidered as a recent publication, we fhall con- 
fine ourfelves to the matter which they afford. They take up 
the writer at ['cheliabinfk, whence he proceeds eaftward to the 


lraifk mountains, and the river Irtifh. 

In the neighbourhood of this river, M.PALtas procured 
a remarkable bird, the white crane, called Steré by the Ruffians; 
which he thus deferibes: 

« Thefe cranes are more crafty than the common fpecies. As foon 
as they perceive a man, even at the greateit diftance, they :mmediately 
rife into the air and give the alarm: their cry reiembles that of the 
iwan. ‘They are nearly five fect in height when they itretch them- 
felves out, fo that they fee a great way. ‘The leat noife in the 
rufhes {cares them, and the fowiers are obliged to take the oppor- 
tunity of approaching while they are bufy in watching for the little 
filh on which they feed. ‘They fear dogs lefs than men; infomuch 
that when they fee dogs on the banks, they run on them, and attack 
them with fury; forgetting that at the fame time they expofe them- 
felves to the fowler. They attack men with equal rage while they 
have young, if any one approaches their nefts. In that cafe, they 
do not rife into the air, but defend their retreat with obftinacy; 
and their bulk, and very fharp cutting beak, render them dangerous, 
They make their nefts on little eminences covered with reeds in 
the midit of the rufhy marfhes, and weave them with fmall rufhes. 
The male and female fit and take care of their young alternately. 
‘They never lay more than two eggs; which are of the fize of that of 
a goofe, and are of a greenifh yellow, fpotted with brown. The 
young arrive nearly at their bulk in the firft year, during which 
their feathers are of an ochre yellow, fomewhat white beneath; the 
head a little black near the bill. In the fecond year, they become 
white, having only the quill-feathers black. ‘The head is red where 
diveited of feathers, that is, as far as beneath the eyes; and it has 
little hairs of the fame colour. The fkin, bill, and feet become red 5 
the neck alone preferving fomewhat of a fiery yellow. This fhade1s 
loft as they grow old, when they acquire all over the dazzling white- 
nefs of the iwan. hefe birds are tound from the Uralfk mountains 
to the Obi, but moft frequently near the extenfive lakes and folitary 
morafles of the heaths of Ifchimi and Barabini. ‘They refort to the 


fuuthern diftricts every {pring ; at which period they have alfo on 
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ben to crofs the Cafpian Sea, but in fmall numbers; and it is to be 
--etumed that they pafs one by one, and rile very high in the air, 
ince they are {carcely perceived. ‘hey are no where teen in flocks 
* numerous as thofe of the common crane. It appears that the 
emer travellers through Siberia have taken this bird for the white 
ori, on account of the afiinity of the Ruflian name, ferk: but it has 
been through the want of examining them with attention. The white 
tor is not found in Siberia, but in Bukaria, where they build on 
;oofs and chimnies as in Kurope. Young ferks may be reared with 
qmmon cranes, and live well with them; yet, though tame, they 
se apt to be mifchievous, and readily attack children, to whom they 
sre dangerous.’ 

The veftiges of the works of that antient and unknown 
eople, the Z/hudes, at the rich mineral mountain of Schlan- 
senberg, in the hilly country between the Obi and Irtifh, form 


acurious object of fpeculation. ‘They are thus defcribed: 


‘ The antient labours of this nation in the Altaifk mountains prove 
what an induftrious race they were. It appears that the ‘Tfhudes 
tnew how to make a diitinétion between the upper and the lower ores 
of the Schlangenberg. ‘They have wrought the rich and tender ores 
of ochre, and the clays of the furface of tiie foil, by deep rakes, and 
sits which they have carried more than five fathoms in depth. They 
were deftitute of means and tools to penetrate into tie folid minerals. 





ln the ftill exiting upper works, an excavation is found which has 
been filled up; a proof that they made an attempt to pierce into 
he hard fpar, and fucceeded fo far as to make a tunnel-fhaped cavity. 
This faét may be certified, fince their tools have been found buried 
in the minerals of the new works. All their mining inftruments are 
ofcopper. Laft year, one of their pickeaxes of the fame metal was 
fund at the depth of ten fathoms. Asa proof that they were ig- 
sorant of iron, all the knives, poniards, points of arrows, and in- 


i fruments, buried in the antient fepulchres of the Tfhudes, exitting 


near the chain of mountains and in the heath wafhed by the Irtith, 
ae of copper. Inftead of a hatchet, they made ufe of very hard 
fones of an oval figure, round which they hollowed a groove, which 
doubtlefs ferved for fixing a thong, in order to ufe them more eafily. 


| Several of thefe ftone hatchets have been dug up. Some years ago, 


theentire fkeleton of an old miner, half mineralized, was found among 
theores. He had, without doubt, been buried by the falling in of 
theearth. A leathern fack filled with very rich ochre was found near 
the fkeleton. All the marks that have been difcovered prove that 
thefe antient miners dug the ochres only in order to procure the gold 
which they contain. Between the mouth of the fhaft of Nadefda 
and the ftamping-mill near Zmiiefka, the ruins of their works have 
been found, extending more than 100 fathoms along the ftream. 
This proves that they here wafhed the fhlick of gold which they got 
fom the pounded ochres and tender ores. Thefe ruins have been 
fund ftill to contain metal enough to deferve being again ftamped 

and fubmitted to wafhing. 
‘ All thefe labours throw no light on the origin of the Tthudes, 
tiled T/eudaki by the Siberian Ruilians, ‘They would feem to have de- 
ft. {vended 
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fcended neither from the Mongols nor the Tartars, fince thefe People 
have at all times known the preparation and {melting of iron, whereas 
they are {till ignorant of that of copper, and the fine metals, and even of 
working their ores. It may be prefumed that this nation has been driven 
from its antient fettlement along the mountains of Siberia, and has 
been entirely extinguithed by the migrations of the Mongols and Tar. 
tars. ‘The magnificent tombs, furnifhed with gold and precioys 
materials, which they pofleficd in great number in the pleafant moun. 
tains on the Yeniffey, prove that their principal refidence was there. 
The tools and ornaments found near that river are richer and better 
wrought than thofe on the Irufh. ‘The latter are clumfy, ill-made, 
and without crnament; and in this place very few rich tombs are 
found, moft of them being only formed by heaping up ftones or ear; 
without order, ‘The fepulcires furrounded by flabs are as rare here, 
as they are common near the Yenifley. No traces are found of ftone 
buildings, the origin of which can be attributed to this nation; whence 
it appears that they led a wandering life, which was likewife mof 
proper for their mineral refearches; and very few places of this 
country feem to have efcaped their fcrupulous examination. 

« Tt is worth obferving that the timber, found in the antient works 
of the Tfhudes among the minerals at three or four fathoms depth, was 
very brittle, and entirely mineralized. It had become impregnated 
with copper and filver. Several pieces were covered with native 
copper and gold, which formed a fine duit like fhlick, and a beauti- 
ful fuperficiai cruit of pyrites.’ 

The obfervations on the Oftiaks and Samoyedes, chiefly 
made by M.Svujer, whom Profeflor PaLias detached on a 
feparate expedition to the mouth of the Obi and the adjacent 
tracts, contain fome new and curious particulars of thofe 
wretched people; though fuch as cannot but excite difguft in 
all who feel for human nature, under its worft ftate of de- 
gradation. ‘The following fact, however, is too interefting to 
the moral and phyfiological hiftory of our {pecies, not to de- 
ferve felection : 

« It is remarkable that the magicians, and a creat number of the 
Samoyedes, have fomewhat frightful in their appearance: which is 
owing to the tention and extraordinary fentibility of their fibres, pro- 
ceeding from the climate, their mode of hfe, their imagination and 
prejudices. Perfons worthy of credit have afured me, that fimilar 
figures are found among the ‘longules and Kamuthadales; Major /- 
Jenief tells me that they exit alfo among the Jakutiici, and | have 
feen them among the Buriats and the ‘Lartars of the Yeniiley, but 
lefs frightful. It they be touched ever fo flightly in tue flanks, or 
any other fenfible part, or alarmed with a fudden cry or whilile, 4 
dream, Xc. the wretched creatures are thrown befide themfelves, and 
fall into a kind of frenzy. ‘This rifes to fuch a pitch among tlie Sa- 
moyedes and Jakutfki, whofe nervous fyftem and bres are extremely 
fenfible, that in the paroxyfm they feize knife, hatchet, or whatever 
comes in their way, ia order to maifacre the perfon who ha occafion- 

ed it, or any other whom they may meet; and they can only be 
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matered by forcibly difarming them. tafpone prevented from fatiating 
their rage, they ftrike with the hands and feet, howl, roll on the 
cround, &c. The Samoyedes and Oitiaks have an excellent method 
of curing thefe maniacs ; they kindle a bit of raindeer’s fkin, or a 
eft of its hair, and make them inhale the {moke through their noftrils. 
The patient immediately falls into a drowfinefs and Jafitude, which 
sfually iafts twenty-four hours, when he entirely recovers his fenfes. 
This remedy throws more light than any thing elfe on the caufe of 
he malady. M.Sovujer faw near the Obi a female fchaman or ma- 
sician, whom age had obliged to quit her profetiion. The leaft 
shidling, even that of the wind through a crevice, terrified her. He 
fw, among thofe Samoyedes who accompanied him to the Frozen 
Ocean, a woman almoft as ealfily frightened. He met with a young 
samoyede magician in his | jour ney this year through Mangazeia. As 
jon as this perfon perceived him, he was thrown into confufion, 
thinking they were going to flrike him. When the end of a finger 
was prefented to him, he feized it with both his hands to defend him- 
ef, and then fled as fait as he couldrun. He refumed courage as 
on as the interpreter told him that he had nothing to fear. After 
taving moilified him with careffes, they fuddenly put a black glove 
om one of his hands. He contemplated it with haggard eyes, 
md then fell into fuch a fit of frenzy, that the confequence might 
nave been fatal to thofe who were near him, if they had not inftantly 
ken away the hatchet that hung at his fide. Not being able to ac- 
cmplifh his violent intention, he began to run, howling at the fame 
time, and fhaking his hand to get rid of the pr whi ich he took for 
abear’s paw, and durit not to ach with the other hand. He ftruggled 
much, but they fecured him by force, and took off the glove; when 
ie gradually became compofed.? 

The fubfecuent journey of M. Patras eaftward to the re- 
mote country called Dacuria, beyond the lake Baikal, affords 
ivariety of curious matter, from which we fhall extract fome 


wological obfervations: 


‘ A furprizing circumftance is the abundance of ficld-rats in all the 
kvel plains between the Ingoda and on The blackith fpecies, 
fwhich J give the de ‘{cription in Append. No. 4. under the name of 
Mus Oeconomus, is part icularly remarked. Ir is alfo found near the 
Yeniffey, and in the s hoatha of Barabinfki and [{chimi; but it is lefs 
abundant in thefe diltriéts. This animal makes itfelf wide bur- 
ws under the turf, with galleries which communicate with other 
holes. The latter ferve for — to itore the roots that are to 
Wpport it during the winter. It takes care to clean them well before 


Mays thom up. Thetfe rats commonly live by pairs, and it is rare to 
ind more together in winter. It is fcarcely to be conceived how two 
ttle animals can draw fuch a great quantity of roots beneath the turf, 
Which is very compact, and can accumulate fuch heaps in their bur- 
ws. Qne of their magazines often contains eight or ten pounds of 
dean roots; and fevera! burrows have five mangers. | Ihe rats 
en forage at a confiderable difance, In the places of their fre- 
Guent refort, holes are fcen in the turf, which indicate whence they 
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have dug up their roots. They take off the earth and the fibres on 
the fpot, and then carry them to their burrows, marching backwards, 
In order to facilitate this conveyance, the \little animals have bored 
holes every where in the turf, which communicate with their burrows, 
The roots which compofe their harveit are thofe of the common bur. 
net, viviparous knot-grafs, and a kind of chervil, Cherephyllum temu- 
dum. The latter is a narcotic poifon, and the Tongufes affert, that 
the rat collects them only for the purpofe of getting intoxicated with 
them. It certainly eats them as well as the reft. In the more ele. 
vated flepps or defarts of Daouria, another kind of rat, of a bright 
grey, is found, (Mus focialis an mus gregarius, Linn.) which I had 
already feen near the Jaik. Its manners are nearly the fame. Its 
burrow is eafy to be difcovered, from the ground appearing newly 
ftirred. It alfo makes provifion againft the winter, which confifts of 
the roots of the farana lily, (/ilium pomponium ), and of a little tattelefs 
garlie which grows in the fand. Near the Jaik it is particularly fond 
of the bulbs of the tulip. 

‘ The idolatrous people of Daouria, and of feveral eaftern countrics 
of Siberia, who do not employ themfelves in agriculture, take ad- 
vantage of the induftry of thefe fmall animals. ‘The ‘Tongufes efpe- 
cially fearch out their burrows for the fake of their magazines; for they 
fometimes fupport themfelves during a whole winter on thefe roots. 
They chufe for this purpofe the autumn, the feafon in which the rats 
have filled their burrows, called by them ourgax. When the Ton- 
gufes think that they have found one, they feel with the foot or fpade 
whether the turf gives way; in which cafe they remove it, and lay 
open the burrow, which 1s lined with foft herbs, or its magazine. 
They eafily diftinguifh the forfaken burrows, when the little paths 
which lead to them are not newly hollowed, are not in good condi- 
tion, and have not near them the marks of dug-up roots. When 
they find a good burrow, they immediately take away the roots, care- 
fully feparating thofe of the chervil. Thefe are of the fame form 
with the roots of the burnet, but whiter and more coriaceous; confe- 
quently eafy to diftinguith from the fecond fort, which are black. 
The Tongufes eat the burnet roots as a legume, and alfo drink an 
infufion of them like tea. The poor rats have fcarcely time to fave 
their lives by flight when their magazines are thus plundered ; and 
they are not always lucky enough to do this, when invaded by the 
wild boars, who are as greedy after thefe roots as the Tongufes, and 
hunt for the burrows that contain them. They often devour the little 
induftrious animals and their magazines together. 

‘ Hunting the antelope is the principal amufement of the Tongufes 
who inhabit the heaths of Daouria. ‘They chufe for this purpofe the 
level and open tracts, fituated near a mountain, a river, or a forelt, 
In autumn, the feafon in which their horfes are in the greateft vigour, 
they form companies of 150 or 200 hunters, all on horfeback, with 
led horfes befides. Each has a trained dog; and they are armed with 
bows and arrows. This chafe commonly lafts feveral days. When 
arrived at the rendezvous, they fend before three or four fharp- 
fighted huntfmen to get a view of the game from the heights or 


mountains ; who ftop to wait for their companions as foon as they pers 
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ceive the antelopes. When the troop comes in fight, the fcouts 
make fignals to them, or by fome evolution of their horfes fignify the 
place in which the antelopes feed, and the courfe that mutt be taken 
in order to come up with them. ‘The troop then breaks into feveral 
divifions, and the hunters feparate to the diftance of fixty or eighty 
fathoms from each other, in order to form a great ring. ‘Thefe on 
the wings advance towards the pafturage of the herd, ard endeavour 
to conceal themfelves behind the heights till the anima!s are furround- 
ed. The ring then clofes. When the antelopes, at the approach of 
the hunters, attempt to efcape, the men rufh cn them, chace them 
from one party to another, terrifying them with their fhouts, and 
the whiftling of their arrows, which, for that purpofe, are furnifhed 
with a button of bone, perforateda beneath the head. In this 
manner they kill all that they can reach, ‘The people who inhabit 
the Daouriaw heaths are excellent hunters, from ‘heir experience, 
and their fkill in fhooting ata mark. ‘ihe chafe is more fuccefsful 
when it is carried on in the vicinity of a river, or a wooded mountain. 
Thefe antelopes or heath-goats never enter the water, though furiouily 

urfued by men and dogs; they rather attempt to fave themfelves by 
leaps and bounds, in order to. pals between the hunters Me/- 
ferfchmid, therefore, did not deferve blame in giving this animal the 
name of capra hydirophobos, the hydrophob:. goat. Gmelin afferts that 
they fometimes crois rivers of their own accord in order to feek new 
paitures, or from other inftinétive movements, but never when 
hunted. The Daourian antelopes have the fame diflike to foretts. 
When they are chafed iu the woods, they are fo confounded that they 
ftrike their heads againit the trees, entirely lofe their wind, and fafrer 
themfelves to be taken after having run 200 yards. Hence they have 
2 good deal of difficulty in efcaping from the hunters in all cafes. In 
thefe chafes, wolves and other carnivorous animals are ofien taken, 
which are furrounded along with the antelopes, If the chafe be car- 
ried on in a country entirely open and void of fhelter, the hunters 
in the rear are obliged to conceal themfelves till thofe in the wings 
have well inclofed the antelopes, and forced them to fall back on the 
centre, by pufhing them clofer, or fhooting their whiftling arrows 
among them. 

‘ On May 23d the Tongufes brought me a confiderable number of 
thefe antelopes, among which were old, young, males, and females. 
I employed the evening and the next morning in difiecting them. 
One remarkable thing in thefe animals, and which is obferved in no 
other fpecies ef antelope, is that the buck has very long horns ; its 
larynx is of fo extraordinary a fize, that the old males feem to have 
an enormous goitre. Under the belly, near the cheit, they have a 
great oval bag which has a particular orifice, and perfectly refembles 
that of the mufk-animal, except that itis empty. It is perhaps filled 
with fome fubftance in the rutting feafon, which is in the end of au- 
tamn. The female brings forth in the month of June, during the 
flowering of the Sarana lily. ‘Ihefe young antelopes, as well as the 
Saiga of the Volga, become very tame when brought up by men. I 
have feen them run about the cabins of the Tongufes, who fuffer 
them to roam freely in the fields, as they return every evening to 
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their ftable. When purfued by the dogs, they run for proteétion to 


any perfon whom they fee. The wild antclopes readily mingle with 
the herds of cows and calves, and I have feen them pafs quietly 
among them without fhewing any fear. Yet when they are on the 
open heaths, they take great care not to fuiler a hunter to come near 
them. ‘They are faid to furpafs the Saiga in fwiftnefs.’ 

‘ In the ftepps watered by the Tarei is fometimes feen the wild 
horfe called by the Mongols D/Ziggetei (long-ear). They are faid to 
be in numerous herds in Mongolia, and efpecially in the vaft heath of 
Gobea, which is without water. In thefe countries, fince the eftablith- 
ment of the numerous pofts which defend the frontiers of Ruffia, the 
are rarely feen, as elfewhere, in troops, conducted by an old ftallion, 
Thefe troops generally confifted of from 10 to 30 mares, or more. 
They now only appear fingle. 

‘ The Dhhiggetei is neither horfe nor afs ; his conformation proves 
that he is a particular fpecies between the two, like the mule. On 
this account, Mefer/chmid, who firft made the animal known, called it 
a fertile mule. It is not to be confidered as androgynous. Many 
parts in its ftruéture are peculiar to it. Its form is handfomer than 
that of the common mule. We are not to confound it with the afs of 
the ftepps, called Koulan by the weftern Kirguis; which, as I am con- 
vinced from various details that I have procured, was the wild afs or 
onager of the antients. The Koulan keeps in herds in the moun- 
tainous heaths of weftern Tartary, as the Dfhiggetei does in the de- 
farts of Mongolia. ‘The latter has beauties not found in the Koulan, 
He is very flender and light; has fine limbs, a wild and lively air, 
and a well-furnifhed coat of hair. His ears are better proportioned 
and ftraiter than thofe of the mule. His head is fomewhat heavy, and 
his hoof refembles that of the afs. He has alfo two other imperfections 
which disfigure him ; a long and fquare back, and a tail like that of 
a cow. He has the ftrength of our poney, which is fomewhat more 
vigorous than a fmall-fized mule. His head is rather large, his 
breaft broad and fquare below, and his cheft fomewhat contraéted. 
The fpine of his back is not flender like that of a horfe, bur a little 
concave and round; not fo ftraight and fquare as that of an afs, but 
curved outwards, low and uneven. His ears are longer than thofe of 
the horfe, and fhorter than thofe of the common mule. His fhort 
and frizzled mane refembles that of the afs. [His fhoulders are nar- 
row, and, as well as the breaft, lefs flefhy than thofe of the horfe. 
His rump is more flender. All his limbs are very thin, and yet 
pretty high. The hair is a brown yellow, tolerably bright. The nofe 
and interior part of the limbs are of a ruffet yellow ; the mane and 
tail blackifh. The {pine of the back is marked in its whele length with 
a pretty band or {tripe of black brown, which fpreads a little at the 
{mall of the back, and contraéts a good deal towards the tail. When 
the Dthiggetei is on his legs, he carries his head very ftraight; and, 
when he runs, his nofe is quite in the air. That which I diffected was 
a mare three years old; it had been killed on the heath, where it was 
alone. ‘The Tongufes, 2 few days before, had killed two young ilal- 
Jions and eaten them, preferring their flesh to that of any other game. 
Thefe animals had already quitted they long frizzled winter coat, 
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which is a little more on the ruffet, and had their new one, which is 
fhort, very {mooth, and fhining. It is unanimoufly aflerted that the 
Dhiggetei furpaffes all other animals in the courfe, and that the beft 
horfe is not a match for him. He can be taken no otherwife than by 
ftratagem. ‘The hunter is obliged to get the wind of him, and to hide 
himfelf till he comes near enough to fhoot. When a troop of them 

erceives danger, or difcovers a hunt{man lying on the ground, or 
walking double, the conducting ftallion immediately begins to leap 
three times round towards the object of alarm, and then flies off 
with the reft. On this account, a ftallion is much more eafily killed 
than amare. If he be knocked down, the troop difperfes ; and it is 
then probable that fome of the ftray mares wili be taken in the coun- 
try. This animal has never yet been tamed. A Kofack of Nerfhinkk, 
having taken one of the foals, kept it feveral months, and tried to 
tame it; but it refifted all his efforts, and finally killed itfelf with 
kicking and ftruggling.’ 

‘ The lake Baikal yields a fith which is entirely peculiar to it. 
The Ruffian inhabitants of the borders of the lake call it Solomianéa. 
It has only been known within thefe few years ; though probably the 
knowlege of it had previoufly exifted, and been loit by negligence. 
This fith perfeétly refembles a lump of fat. When puton the gridiron, 
the oily fat with which it is filled melts fo as to leave nothing but the 
bones. It is never taken in nets, and has never been feen alive. It 
is with probability fuppofed to refide only in the gulphs of the Baikal. 
It exifts in the centre of the lake, and in feveral places of the ftee 
banks to the North; where lines of 300 or 400 fathoms have failed to 
reach the bottom. It would be difficult to affign the caufes which 
throw thefe fifh to the furface. It happens commonly in fummer, 
during the high winds which come from the mountains, or the hurri- 
canes from the north. At thofe feafons, thefe fifh are thrown on the 
banks, efpecially on the coafis of Pofolfkoi, or towards the mouth of 
the river of that name. When the lake has been agitated by tempefts, 
they are found floating on the water in fuch quantities as in fome years 
to form a parapet on the fhore. ‘This proves a rich harveft for the in- 
habitants, who extract an oil from them, which they fell to the 
Chinefe. This year, they only appeared in the month of June, im- 
mediately after a hurricane ; and the quantity was not confiderable, 
They were twice fent to me to Pofolfk, fome dried, others preferved 
in fpirits of wine. They appeared the fecond time on June z4. When 
thefe fifth are thrown on fhore, they are not devoured by the gulls and 
crows, which are probably difgufted with their oily fat. They fcarcely 
remain two hours on the bank before a flight preffure with the hands 
makes them melt to oil,’ 


We fhall terminate thefe zoological remarks on this part of 
Siberia, with an extraordinary proof of its cold, fhewn by the 
congelation of mercury expofed fimply to the open air. M. 
Pattas was then at Krafnojarfk, between 56 and 57 degrees 
of latitude, 

‘ Winter was felt early ; from the beginning of December the cold 
was excefive. On the 6th and 7th of that month it furpaffed what 
had 
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had been remembered in Siberia. ‘The air was calm, and at the 
fame time, as it were, condenfed ; fo that, although the weather was 
very fine, the fun appeared as through a cloud. 1 obferved, on the 
6th in the morning, that the mercury of an excellent thermometer 
which 1 had remaining, fell into the ball and condenfed there ; which 
] had never before remarked in my obfervations on this inftrument 
for eight years. 1 carried it from the gallery, where it was, into a 
chamber, moderately warmed with a ftove. in this temperature, the 
column of mercury that had condenfed in the tube, immediately fel] 
into the ball: but that of the ball gradually recovered its fluidity in 
about half a minute. I repeated this experiment feveral times, and 
always with the fame fuccefs, fo that each time there remained in the 
tube only fome little particles of mercury, and often one alone. In 
order to obferve the progreffion of the phanomena, I gently warmed 
the ball of the thermometer by applying my fingers on it, and re. 
marked the afcent of the mercury. 1 clearly faw that the condenfed 
and frozen columns made a confiderable refiftance before they were 
pufhed upwards. During this interval 1 expofed about a quarter of a 

ound of mercury, which had been well wafhed in vinegar, ftrained 
through leather, and carefully dried, in an open faucer, placed on 
the northern fide of the galiery of my houfe. In lefs than an hour the 
edges of the furface of the mercury were frozen; and, in a few mi- 
nutes afterward, all was condenfed by the cold into a foft mafs per- 
fectly refembling tin. ‘The infide, however, being flill Ruid, the frozen 
furface prefented differentramifed wrinkles ; yet the greater part of it 
was tolerably {mooth. 1} obicrved the fame thing in a larger quantity 
of mercury, which | expofed to the air in like manner. ‘This mafs of 
frozen mercury bent more eafily than lead, and by a fudden flexure 
it became more brittle than tin; on flattening, it appeared fomewhat 
grumous. I placed it under the hammer, but, not being quite cold, 
the quickfilver fell from it drop by drop. The fame circumflance oc- 
curred in touching it with the finger, the end of which was benumbed 
by the touch. | placed it in a chamber temperately warmed by a 
fiove ; there the mafs thawed, and became like wax before the fire: 
the drops feparated from the furface, and it did not melt all at once. 
On breaking it in the cold, the pieces attached themfelves to each 
other, as well as to the faucer in which I placed them. ‘The cold 
feemed to diminifh towards night, yet the frozen mercury preferved 
its condenfation ; and the other experiments which I tried with the 
thermometer had the fame refults. I made fimilar obfervations on the 

th. Some hours before fun-fet, the wind turned north-weft, and 
the thermometer rofe to 215 degrees (Delifle’s), and then the mafies 


of mercury began to melt.” 

M. PaLtas was informed that at Irkontfk (lat. 52.) the 
mercury in the thermometers and barometers froze on the gth 
of the fame month. 

In feveral parts of his tour, M.Paxras met with colonifts; 
fome of them voluntary fettlers, others compelled, and in very difs 
ferent ftates as tocomfort. The following paragraph will fhew 
how dangerous it is, in thefe cafes, to entruft an arbitrary power 
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of feleAion to a fet of men rendered incapable, by fituation or 
intereft, of fvmpathifing in the welfare of thofe over whom 
they exercife authority. 

*« ‘Lhe colony eflablifhed in the territory of Tom{k is of all the mof 
miferable aod ill peopled. 1am ignorant of the cavfe. Thefe co- 
lonies in general want women ; whence the greater part of the young 
people, being unable to marry, give themiclves up to debauchery, 
It mutt be confeffed that the choice of perfons detlined to people Si- 
beria is extremely faulty. ‘ihofe to whom it is committed are the 
Ruiflian provincial gentry. 1 have feen, among the wretched pea- 
fants «*. whom the lot fell, infirm and difabled perfons, men long 
married witbouthe mg had any children, and old mena abfolately unfic 
for population. Wi hat is {till more hocking, is, that lords are found, 
who, from aiordid difpofition, have the inhumanity to fend away 
mariied men, when arrived at an age in which they can do them little 
more tervice. By thefe means, they icparate them from their wives and 
numerous sever ingle and fend them to perith with grief and diltrefs in 
thele in ncfpitable regions. Hence it happens tha t thefe e poor wretches, 
in order to obtain a companion and helpmate, forget in courfe of time 
that they have left a wife and children in their own countr ry, and 
contratt marriage with the firft female whom they meet in their new 
fettiement. iN Many have told me, with tears in their eyes, how af- 
flitted they were at being obliged to abandon their families, with whom 
they could have lived perteétly happy, had they been permitted to 


‘carry them along with them into Siberia; in which cafe, far from 


complaining, they would have bleft the hand which had delivered 
them from the tyrannical yoke of the lords under whom they formerly 
lived.’ 


The German colonies on the Volga afford an interefting 
article to thofe who {peculate on the means of improving an 
uncultivated country. ‘I’he foil and climate, however, are but 
moderately favourable to the farmer; and the induftricus arti- 
fans, of whom there are a confiderable number and variety, do 
not feem yet to have acquired an adequate market for their 
goods. 

Many of the defart tra&ts in the neighbourhood of the Caf- 
pian fea contain falt-fprings and Jakes. Of thefe, one of the 
moft confiderable is that commonly called the lake of Elton, 
properly the Altan- Nor, (golden lake,) fituated in the govern- 
ment of Saratof, not far from the Volga. We {hall tranflate 
part of the defcription of this lake, which fupplies the fur- 
rounding country with falt: 

‘ The Altan-Nor may be regarded as inexhauftible in falt, and it is 
not difficult to difcover the caufe of its riches. The brine colleéted 
in this lake, from the falt ftreams which run into it, has a furface 
more than fufficient for evaporation ; and the falt remains, and forms 
year after year new Jayers. It is poffible that wet years may fome- 
times increafe the brine, but the diminution of falt can {carcely be- 
re | come 
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come fenfible in comparifon tothe whole mafs. The falt has hitherta 
been obtained at three different places on the bank: but what has 
been taken is fearcely any thing compared to the whole quantity, and 
even this lofs 1s repaire ¢ | ina very few years. The depth of the bed 
of falt which covers the bottom of the lake has not been yet founded, 

When they work it, they begin with taking away the firft cruft 
which has been fo rmed during the year: this falt, having not yet ac. 
quired its peeeees folidity and maturity, 1s laid afide. The fecond layer, 
formed in the preceding year, is then takenoff. Thefe layers are fepa- 
rated from each other by a flight interpofition of black mud. When 
come to the fifth layer, they find between it and the fourth a fimilar 
mud four {pans in depth. Under it are other layers of falt, thinner and 


more com pa €@ than the epper. [tis not poflible to found deeper, on ac- 
count of the mud,v. hich becemes too fluid. i he I: ayer which they were 
now working v of n extraordinary thicknefs, owing to the ereat dry- 
nels of the Fatumner: The year’s falt formed a bed nearly five fingers 
thick, andit was fill augmenting. The eaft winds having caufed the falt 
waters Of the b ink to retire, the manner of formation 1 of the falt was 
diftinétly fhewn. itwas ipread in clots, thin, but of th e fize of afpan, 
When the weather is calm, thefe form at the furface of the brine in pel- 


licles, or fmall very tlin crafts; which, acquiring ac ertain weight, “fall 
to the bottom, and accumulate layer on layer. ‘The r ttle intermediate 
{paces fill up by the formation of new falt, fo that the whole heap be- 
comes one mafs. When thefe clots are detached, they prefent, below 
the cubes and on the {furface, very fine needles of Glauber’s falt, which 
have a beautiful appearance. ‘I’hefe cubes and needles are principally 
tormed in the cool feafon of autumn, whence the fammer’s falt is always 
the beft, being lefs adulterated by the bitter falt. Itis in this refpec& 
tbat the fal gem of Hezki is much fuperior to the falt of Elton. 

« The {prings which arife from the bed of the lake make them- 
felves a paflage acrofs the fait, and form canals. If, after the retreat 
ef the waters, a perion withes to crofs the lake on foot, he mutt take 
care of thefe channels, becaufe he would run the rifk of plunging into 
the black mud with which they are filled. ‘The falt water of thefe 
fprings has commonly a reddifh appearance, and a ftrong {mell of 
rotten eggs. There forms on it a fat various-coloured pellicle fwim- 
ming on the fi face. When the falt waters of the lake are confi- 
derably high, and the fun fhines onthem, they appear quite red from 
adiftance.. W en | I was witiefs of this phenomenon, the brine had . 
fomewhat of a fire colour, ‘The year’s falt which forms the upper 
Jayer, and which has not yet acquired all its confiftence, does not 
become white, and only hardens at the furface; on breaking it, its 
colour is a deep red. [t has at the fame time that violet or ftrawberry 
imell which is remarked in all the red falts, and preferves it a long 
time. in fome places it takes a greenifh hue.’ 


Having thus given our readers a few fpecimens of the infor- 
mation and amulement which they may expect from this great 
and valuable work, we fhall only add that each volume is ter- 
minated by an appendix, containing a defcription, i in Latin, of 
the various new or uncommon objects of natural hiitory men- 
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tioned in the tour; and that to the fifth volume are annexed 
additions and explanations relative to various points, taken 
from the writings of Gmelin, Lerecbin, and other travellers 
through the fame countries, 

The plates and maps are important companions. The for- 
mer contain chiefly reprefentaiions of fubjedts of natural hif- 
tory; alfo portraits of men and women, of diferent tribes, 
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HE meafure which this profound writer princi; vally and for 
cibly recommends, in his principles of taxation, is—to 
foare the Poor, not by forbearing to tax the necellaries of life, 
for they are every where either dircét! ly or indirectly taxed, but 
by allowing the people an increafe of wages proportioned to the 
amount of their taxes; or rather by leaving it to labour, and 
indecd to every article that is bought or uled by man, to find its 
own level; abandoning the abfurd practice of railing the price 
of commodities, and at the fame time beating down as low as 
poffible the wages of the working part of the public. Every 
ftatefman, of every country, he obferves, has Tae profefled 
defire to fpare the poor working man: but thele profeflions 
were delufive and never realized. 

‘ In England, (fays he,) where they are as loud as in any other 
part of the world in their expre/s of pity for the lot of the poor man, 
malt, beer, {pirits, candles, coals, &c. are taxed, as if de never ufed 
any of them. It is true that they b: gin by faying, with refpect to 
beer and fpirits, that the objeét of the duty laid on them was to pre- 
vent exceffes equally prejudicial to oeith and to health: but who 
could not fee through the hypocrify o f fuch a declaration, when the 
minitter was al; ways taki ing credit for the progreflive produce of this 
very duty, as much as for that of all the others? who could be blind 
to the real object of this tax, when it was icen that ail others, which, 
like this, bore equally on the poor and on the rich, were the moit 
productive, the moit certain, and the moit eaty to be collected ? 

¢ In my plan, | will be as cautious and circumipect as they are in 
England, where it is not the barley, the wneat, cor any other fort of 
grain, that is taxed, for that would be dreadful as they fay; they 
Only tax the malt, which cannot be made witaout . t prodigious quan- 
tity of barley ; the beer, that cannot be made without malt; and fpi- 
rits, which can be difilled o: ly from wheat ana other grain of which 
great quantities are annually confumed in dilli'leries. How much 
would government find iticlf embarrailed, were the pocr working 
people to renounce and abilain from tacie very precious and productive 
immoralities !? 

The 
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The author comes at laft to his plan for raifing the immenfe 
fum of 500 millions of livres a-year, by means of one lingle 
tax, but a tax which would bear at once and in the faireft pro- 
portion on every clafs of men—a tax on wheat and [uch aa, 

rain as is ufed in France in making bread. 

He eftimates the quantity of wheat neceflary for feeding 24 
millions of people at 48 millions of feptiers *. 

A duty of t1 livres 10 fous ¢ per feptier, on 16 millions of 
feptiers of wheat ufed by the wiles part of the community, 
would produce - - - 184,000,000 
Ditto of 8 livres 5 fous per feptier on 16 millions 

of feptiers of every other fort of grain ufed by 

the fame - - - ~ - - 132,000,000 
Total of the duty on what is confumed by the la- ——~ 

borious and induftrious parts of the nation - 316,000,000 
A duty of 11 livres 10 fous per feptier on the 16 

millions of feptiers of wheat confumed by the 

remaining third of the people - . 164,000,000 
Total of the produce of the new ditty on the 

different forts of grain neceflary for the ufe of ——-——--——. 

24 millions of inhabitants . . - §00,000,000 

‘The author next proceeds to anfwer, with great ability, the 
objections that might be ftarted againtt this tax: he obferves 
that of the fum of 316 millions to be raifed on the 16 millions 
of working people, one half would be paid by thofe who culti- 
vate the earth, the other by thofe who are employed in trades 
and manufactures. Of the former he fpeaks firft. The fhare 
which they mutt bear of this new tax amounts to 1§$ millions: 
but this is not all; for the tax muft necefiarily raife the price 
of all the articles which they confume ; —he eltimates the rife at 
11 percent. ; fo that what coft them, before the tax, 8 23 millions 
333 thoufand 333 livres, will coft, after it is laid on, addi- 








tionally - - - 91,666,666 
which, added to sive fhare of the tax, viz. - 158,000,000 
would make the whole of the additional burden - _ 
amount to - - - - 249,066,666 


this, added to the whole of their former earn- 

ings or wages, which produced annually - 823,333,333 
would make ~ - ~ - 282,999,999 
and thus they would find eiilees not only a to bear 
their proportion of this additional burden, without being 








* The /eptier is a French meafure containing about twelve Englith 
bufhels. 

+ In the original we find ¢ 11 livres 10 fhillings :’ but it is evident, 
from calting up the fum, that this muft be an ciror of the prefs. 
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deprived of any one comfort that they enjoyed before, but ac- 
tually to add fomething to their former ftock, as appears from 
the following ftatement : 

The total produce of the land amounted, be- 
fore the tax, as has been already obferved, to 2,500,000,000 
A rife of 11 percent. on it, amounting to = —__275,000,0C0 
would make the whole - - - 257 75,000,000 
from which deduét the fum which the farmers 
muft pay either to or in confequence of the 











tax, Viz. - - - . - - 1,082,999,999 
there will remain in their pockets ~ - 1,692,000,001 
Jefore the tax, they had - ~ 1,666,666,566 
The difference therefore in their favour will be 2533339335 


that is tofay, fomething more than 10 per cent.—of which they 
muit pay about one half to thofe who may be fuppofed to have 
lent them the 219,666,666 which the rife of the price of la- 
bour would oblige them to advance to their labourers, and which 
advance could not be withholden from them confiftentiy with 
juftice any more than with found policy; it being a truth, as 
our author contends, that the confumption of the articles which 
they ufe cannot be diminifhed, without occafioning a propor- 
tional diminution in the reproduction, and confequently a lofs 
to the community at large. 

After having repelled a great variety of objections to the 
tax, which are too long to be detailed, and cannot well be 
abridged, (two only excepted, which we fhall mention prefent- 
ly,) the Marquis fhews that, by being made payable at the mill 
where and when the corn was ground, it would not only be 
eafily collected, and at very little expence, but would alfo be 
attended with this advantage, that it might be paid every week, 
and fo be conftantly arriving at the exchequer to anfwer the 
public exigencies. It would alfo be extremely beneficial in 
this refpect, that, though producing the largeft revenue ever 
raifed in any part of the world on any one article, it would fall 
lightly on individuals; fora man poflefling 100 thoufand livres 
a year would not have to pay more towards it than 1500 livres; 
a man who had 20,000 not more than 300; and aman who 
had 1000 only 15; it would not increafe the price of articles 
produced by manufactures and agriculture more than one anda 
half per cent. and the burden of this incieafe would not fall on 
a fingle working man in the community. 

We now come to the two objections to which we have juft 
alluded ; and which cannot but have weight in a commercial 
country. Oneis, that the tax would raile the price of labour, 
and confequently injure the export trade, by making our manu- 
| factures 
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faiures too dear for thofe who could afford to purchafe them at 
their former value. The other, that a diminution of the ba- 
lance of trade, without which (it is thought) a commercial nation 
could not thrive, would be a neceflary confequence of a con- 
traction of our exports. ‘To the former, the author’s anfwer is, 
that the price of labour has within the prefent century been 
raifed from 12 to15 per cent. in England, and yet, fo far from 
having experienced any falling off in her export trade, fhe has 
had the fatisfaction of feeing it trebled during that period. The 
other objection he meets in the following manner : 

¢ Nothing can be more capable of making a man implicitly follow 
an opinion adopted in France than that he fhould fee it eftablithed in 
England, and refpected throughout the reft of Europe, though it were 
obvious that it was the intereft of the reft of Europe to take the 
moft vigorous iteps to prevent itfelf from being involved in the fata} 
confequences of fuch an opinion if well founded, or to overturn and 
deftroy it, if not cfablifhed on an uninterrupted feries of undifputed 
facts. —I will confine myfelf here to iome obfervations on thefe undif, 

uted fats :—from which I think an inference may be drawn diame- 
trically oppofite to this generally received opinion. 

« England, it is faid, has an annual balance in her favour, of 4 
millions flerling ; and 'rance of 70 millions of livres, or about 3 
millions fterl. ; confequently, there muft be every year a balance of 
7 millions to fatisty the voracity of thefe two montters. 

« Now it muftbe obferved that it was a common faying in France 
that the fall of that kingdom would begin, when its balance of 70 mil- 
lions of livres fhould begia to decline; and that it was a generally re- 
ceived opinion in England that, when er balance fhould fink to be- 
tween 2 and 3 millions flerling, fhe muft neceflarily become bank- 
rupt. 

¢ It mut allo be obferved that the annual importation of gold and 
filver from America (almoft the only country from which thefe pre- 
cious metals are drawn,) does not exceed, if it amounts to, 6 millions 
fterling : of this fam we may fuppofe the Spaniards and Portuguefe, 
who extract it from their mines in America, keep a fixth for their own 
wants. ‘The reit of Europe mutt contrive as well as it can to club or 
make up the two millions ferling, which would obvioufly be wanting 
to complete the annual balance required by the varacity of England 
and France. Where does Europe tind them? where has fhe found 
them even for the Jail twenty years, not to go farther back? Iam 
fure I cannot tell: but you will find the pretenfions and wants of 
France, on this head, made out and eftablifhed in M. Necker’s 
juftly efteemed work on the finances of that kingdom; and the very 
exact flatements made by sir Charles Whitavorth of all the balances of 
England with the reii of Europe, particularly from 1752 to 1773s 
fhew an annual balance in favour of England amounting to 4,180,000l. 
fierling. 

¢ You will farther obferve, from thefe ftatements, that her trade 
with Pruflia is the only one tn Europe that does not yield a balance 
in 
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‘y her favour; and that there is not one other country in Europe to 
which fhe does nct export three times the quantity of goods which fhe 
exported at the beginning of the century ; and that fhe imports in 
precitely the fame proportion from every ftate in Europe with which 
the has any dealings, France only excepted, which lies at her door. 

« Heace it follows that, if England has in the {pace of a century 
trebled her commerce, the other countries with which fhe trades have 
trebled the means by which they feed the trade that they carry on 
with her. If thefe obfervations be founded in faét, it unqueftionably 
follows alfo, that thefe countries muft have been gainers as well as 
England, or they would not have continued and even extended their 
commercial dealings with her. 

‘ Thirty years ago, the fpecie in circulation in England amounted 
to at leaft 25 millions fterl.: if to thefe we were to add 4 millions 1:80 
thoufand pounds a-year for thirty years, which fhe is fuppofed to clear 
annually by her balance, fhe ought to have now in fpecie full 150 
millions fterling ; whereas in point of fact fhe has not at the very 
moft above 30 millions. 

¢ Now if England and France have really received yearly 7 mil- 
lions fterling from Spain, Portugal, and other countries, of which 
thefe two nations pretend they have annually ftripped the reft of Eu- 
rope, as the reft of Europe thinks it really has been ftripped of it, it 
is evident that the money has only paffed and repaffed through their 
hands to the places in which it was wanted, leaving every where behind 
it, to thofe who carry on this trade, the profit, as juft as it is necef- 
fary, which they ought to find in it.’ 

We cannot follow our author in his detail of the manner by 
which he explains this myftery of the balance of trade; we refer 
our readers to the work itfelf, p. 262, &c. 

We would here clofe our account of this elaborate perform- 
ance, if we did not think it of importance to take fome notice 
of the laft chapter ; in which the author fpeaks of the prefent 
war, and urges the ftrongeft reafons to perfuade the allied 
powers, if they wifh well to themfelves, to refolve to profecute 
it with redoubled vigour. This feems, indeed, to be conceived 
in the true fpirit of a French emigrant, againft which we ought 
ever to be on our guard, even when manifefted by the very beft 
characters among them ;—in the number of whom we ftrongly 
incline to rank the Marquis pz Casaux. Speaking of the 
objects of former wars andof the prefent, he thus emphatically 
exprefles himfelf: 


« In the wars to which I have alluded, and which, with their fuf- 
penfions and interruptions, were lengthened out to a period of ten 
centuries, the champions fought for the honour and advantage of 
reigning Over laborious, brave, and wealthy men: but in our days 
itis a monftrous convention that carries on the war, a convention 
that has promifed to over run all Europe, and leave it inhabited only 
by villains, and {piritiefs wretches, and every where to mark its pro- 
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grefs by heaps of ruins. Its conduct wherever it has been able to get 
a footing , or even to penctrate for a few moments, has proved that 
it meant to leave behind it on'y iuch ruins as might be neceilary to 
inform pofterity that, at the clofe of the’ 18th century, Europe was 
inhabited by ten polifhed, induitrious, rich, and powerful nations . 


but that they were not able to maintain their ground for more than a 
fma!! num et of years, after a monftrous convention had fignified to 
thou an order to difappear and return to the chaos, into which it was 


Tr more to plunge fociety mr 
‘f Europe were beginning to fufpe& the poffibi- 
-ata!trophe ; and if fhe has, throughout her whole 
ex uciently chaftened courageouily to adopt all the means 
warding off fuch a calamity not only for the prefent, but 
i, it appears as if, at leait in the fouthern parts of this quarter 
‘ne globe, the nations were beginning to feel the neceffity of fuf- 
pending and fincerely adjourning all private projects of conqueit and 
dominion,’ (has the horrid cafe of Poland efcaped our author’s atten- 
tion?) ‘ when her ftates are obvioufly reduced to the neceflity of 
fighting even for mere exiftence, wlica it is evident that they mult 
either ceafe to exif, or immediately deflroy this monflrous conven- 
tion, which promifes to deftroy every thing that it cannot throw into 
confufion ; and which would not renounce for the prefent fo atrocious 
a project, ifit were not for the purpofe of making greater prepara- 
tions for it, and rendering the fuccefs more certain. Perhaps England 
was the firft to open her eyes, and difcover the neceflity of this itrange 
alternative. She might, it may be faid, have prevented this necet- 
fity, by offering her mediation at te moment in which the then rulers 
(who were for war, only that they might by means of it deitroy 
royalty in France, and afterwards make ufe of France as an inftru- 
ment for effacing even the name of King from the reft of Europe,) 
forced the unfortunate Louis XVI. to declare war. At that moment, 
no doubt, the internal movements of the kingdom, the refult of the 
real fentiments of the people, which revolutionary armies that did not 
yet exift could not then have ftifled, would have fhewn to the hand- 
ful of men of blood that forced from hirn that fatal declaration, the 
weight of fo powerful a mediation as that of England, who alone 
offefled the means of moving the reft of Hurope, and who might ne- 
verthelefs offer to France, aswell as to Auffiria and Pruffia, iuch ex- 
planations as fhould fatisfy them, and fuch propofitions as might re- 
concile all parties. —If England has loft this occafion of immortalizing 
herfelf in the nobleft way ; if fhe has liftened perhaps too much to the 
voice of a refentment, natural enough itis true, but the confequences 
of which are {till far from being fettled, and the effects of which it be- 
comes daily more and more diflicult to forefee or to calculate; fhew 
me the et in Europe, whofe views have been fo juft, whofe in- 
tentions fo pure, whofe conduét fo free and open, whofe meafures fo 
vigorous, and at the fame time fo wile, as that. it might venture to 
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* It fhould not be forgotten that the Marquis wrote this work while 
terror, deltruction, and barbarity, formed the fyftem of the temporary 
rulers in I’rance. 
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reproach England with this want of greatnefs, delicacy, precaution, 
and forefight !? , 

Our author fuppofes, (would that his fuppofition fhewed us 
the full extent of the expenditure!) that the war fhall have coft 
us 30 millions fterling, and that, with the lofs of that fum, 
yeace and order may be fo eitablifhed in Europe, that the powers 
may be able to difarm, without any danger to their governments 
or property. He then fays that, were we to renounce what he 
calls the abfurd and ufelefs plan of employing a million annually 
in reducing the national debt, we might find in that fum a fund 
for nearly the whole of the intereft of the 30 millions expended 
on this war: but, fuppofing that new taxes to the amount of 
1,500,000]. annually fhould be neceflary for the purpofe of 
fafely and honourably terminating it, he afks what would be the 
effects of them on the different articles of confumption? In 
anfwering this queftion, he fays that he proceeds not on theory, 
but on the experience of a whole century : 


‘ The American war,’ fays he, ¢ has loaded the Englifh nation 
with a debr of, I will not fay 100 millions fterling, which is fome- 
times really worth go millions, fometimes 95, fometimes 60, and 
fometimes 70; but I will fay it has loaded the people of England 
with 5 millions a-year in taxes. Soon after they were laid on, the 
price of évery thing was raifed, thanks to the freedom left to every 
clats of men to balance their various interefts, and to the very reafon- 
able efforts that each of thefe interefts made to fuffer as little as pof- 
fible by the general advance in the price. If we may judge of the rife 
on every article connected either with manufactures or agriculture, 
by that which took place on wheat, it will appear that, on the whole, 
the rife was from 12 to 15 per cent.; for, at the beginning of the 
American war, the average price of wheat was at 4o hhillings per 
quarter; it rofe foon afterward, and has for fix or feven years con- 
tinued at between 44 and 46 fhillings. I had foretold that it would 
not exceed 44, for my forefight did not go fo far as to fuppofe a per- 
feverance in the fy {tem of annually facrificing a million flerling to that 
idol —the reduction of the national debt. 

‘ Now let us obferve that, if, while the price of every article 
produced by hufbandry and manufactures was raifed, the price of 
labour had {till continued the fame, the unfortunate clafs of men who 
live by their induftry would have loft one-half of their enjoyments, 
and their employers would have loft the profits which they make every 
year on this confiderable part of their fales, amounting, perhaps, to 
a third:—but in England people calculate too well to be complaifant 
or unjuft for any length of time. From Mr. Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, it appears that the price of labour in that line has in- 
creafed on an average from 12 to 15 per cent.; and every matter 
manufacturer knows that the wages of journeymen have increafed in 
the fame proportion. 

‘ Remark, alfo, that the taxes were laid only on luxuries and 
Manufactures, but that did not prevent the different articles fold by 
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the farmer, and the other neceffaries of life, from becoming juft as 
dear as if they had been taxed directly. 

‘ What difference is there, then, between the prefent condition of 
the Englith, and that in which they ftood before the mightily difattrous 
American war, a war which increafed their imports and exports 
above 20 percent.? The only difference that I fee is, that they now 
fell, buy, and enjoy under the number 112 or 115, inftead of felling, 
buying, and cnjoying under the number 100, as they did before the 
war. 

« Now, ¢ millions a year produced by additional taxes having 
raifed the prices of the different articles of agriculture and manufac- 
tures no more than 12 or 15 per cent., notwithfianding a fyftem of 
taxation three times more expenfive than that which I have propofed, 
how much may they be raifed when new taxes to the amount of 
1,500,0001. a-year are laid on?—About 4 percent. ; and after this 
operation, ali the pecuniary evils of the prefent war, as far as they affect 
the Englifh nation, will be at an end, and they will enjoy every thing 
under the number 116 or 114g inftead of the number 112 or Is, as 
they did before this horrid * war. The feptier of wheat will, on an 
average, colt a fhilling and fome pence more than it cofts at prefent: 
but what is that to the labouring or working man, if his wages be 
raifed in proportion? It is equally certain that the national debt will 
be increafed: but what fignifies that to the nation, fince the value of 
every article is necefiarily increafed in the fame proportion? Indeed 
the people would think lefs about this debt, if they would pleafe to 
obferve that it has been clearly proved that it would be equally ab- 
furd and ufelefs to pay it off.’ 

When the author fays that the value of every thing increafes 
with the taxes, he may be right enough with refpect to moft 
things : but we would wifh to know how thofe, whofe whole fub- 
fiftence arifes from rent-charges on eftates, which they can never 
raife, or from the intereft of certain {ums placed in the precarious 
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* In ufing this zronical epithet, the Marquis does not feem to have 
taken into the account of the expence of war, the value of the great 
number of brave men who always perifh in that TRULY horrid bufi- 
nefs! Politicians are generally, and, we fear, jufly confidered as 
cold-blooded men, who, in eftimating the expences of war, confider 
only the money, not the /ives that it will coft; who deem very lightly: 
of butchering their fellow-mortals, and fhedding torrents of human 
blood, in order to accomplifh their defigns. Humanity, religion, 
(the Curistran religion!) would view fuch purpofes, and their con- 
lequences, in a different light; and would be apt to exclaim, ‘* Perifh! 
—for ever Perifh! thefe alledged advantages! advantages only to 
furvivors, which are to be purchafed by the flaughter of hundreds 
of thoufands of our fellow-creatures !”’ Including both fides, 150,000 
are computed to have fallen in the unhappy conteft with our colonial 
brethren ; and how has that number been already doubled and trebled 
- the prefent war! What advantage, what recompence, have the 
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public funds, or from lands or houfes Jet on long leafes, or from 
annuities payable on account of the national debt, or otherwife, 
can increafe their incomes, and make them keep pace with the 
growing demands of the ftate? A working man may demand 
and obtain higher wages, and fo may enable himfelf to pay the 
additional taxes: but the above-named defcriptions of men 
cannot reimburfe themfelves, and may therefore be driven to 
very great diftrefs without a hope of indemnity. — 
To conclude. It muft on the whole be admitted that this 
work difplays a profound knowlege of mankind, of finances, 
agriculture, manufactures, and of their different bearings on 
each other; united with manilinefs of fentiment, energy of dic- 
tion, and force of argument. With refpect to the Marquis’s 
various pofitions, various opinions will probably be entertain- 
ed; and readers of different political fentiments will judge dif- 
ferently concerning his very ftrong ideas and exprefhons rela- 
tive to his own country. That France zs his own country, 
however, wi!l account for his dwelling on her affairs; and 
that he is an exile from it will prevent our wondering at the 


acutenefs of his feelings. * Sh.... 
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Art. TIT. ¢ti della Societa Patriotica di Milano, ‘Sc. i.e. Tranfac- 
tions of the Patriotic Society of Milan, directed to the Advancement 
of Agriculture and the Arts. Vol. Jl]. gto, Milan. 1793. 


His very refpetable fociety begins the prefent volume of 
its Memoirs with a tribute of praife to the memory of 
fome of its deceafed members, which is followed by extracts 
from its truly patriotic regifters, divided into feveral heads of 
brief information refpecting objects of economy and the arts, 
Then fucceeds the fecond part, confifting of thofe papers which 
they have thought worthy of giving to the public, either entire, 
or in an abridged form. ‘Thefe are, two memoirs on the cul- 
tivation of vines, being anfwers to queftions propofed by the 
fociety on that head ;—-a memoir concerning the beft method 
of making and preferving the wines of Auttrian Lombardy ;— 
a memoir on the beft method of preparing leather and fkins ;— 
two memoirs in reply to queries propofed concerning artificial 
dry meadows ;—a fupplementary memoir on the plants of 
watered meadows ;—a memoir on the exiftence of olive planta- 
tions in fome places in Lombardy, from the fourth to the tenth 
century ;——-dei(cription of a moveable tablet for the ule of en- 
gravers ;—-on microfcopic lenfes, and a new machine tor mak- 
* By turning to the Corre/pondence at the end of the Review for 
April, the reader wi'l find a letter figned S.S. ‘Toms, contraverting 
fome of the Marquis’s affertions. 
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ing them ;—obfervations on an inedited antient Milanefe mo. 
nument ;—on fome new inftruments for engrafting. 

Thefe picces, many of them of great local utility, are not of 
a kind to afford much amufement or inftrution to the generality 
of our readers. We fhall, however, felect a paflage from one 
of the papers on the culture of vines, written by Don Grutio 
BraMiIeRI, (a patrician of Placentia,) the reafonings and faéis 
of which may, we conceive, admit of extenfive and ufeful ap- 

lication. It is in reply to the query, ** Why, in certain 
diftricts, are the vines buried under ground in the winter? and 
why, in the fame parts, do the vines trained on trees and trel- 
lifes refift the cold, though not buried?” 


« Vines are buried in order folely to preferve them from being 
frozen, in thofe places in which, by experience, they are found fubject 
to this accident, By cutting off the communication with the external 
air by this contrivance, a ftop is generally put to the moft powerful 
caufe of freezing. Long and repeated obfervations have fufticiently 
fhewn that it is feldom an intenfe and lafting cold increafing by de- 
grees, but often a fudden cold wind, which atts on the vine when wet 
or full of juice, that damages it by flrongly freezing it. Cold 
feems, indeed, the direét caufe of froft, yet it does not operate 
folely in proportion to its force, but in correfpondence with concurrent 
caufes which determine its effects. A very penetrating wind, and a 
preceding moifture, are the caufes which render it fatal; as appears, 
ft. becaufe the vine, either buried, or fimply defended by an inter. 
mediate body, refifts the cold cqual to that in which an open and ex. 
pofed vine perifhes; 2. becaufe a dry one refilts better than a wet or 
juicy one. 

‘ Vegetables fuffer from froft, becaufe their organs are either in- 
jured or brcken, and the veticls neceflary to vegetation deranged ; 
and, indeed, lividnefs of the buds or eyes, and cracks in the trunk 
and branches, are the common effects of froit. ‘Thefe contiant ap- 
pearances fufliciently indicate that moiiture is the miniiter of the total 
or partial death of the tree. A fluid, when confolidated into ice, oc- 
cupics a greater ipace than before; and no other reafon can be given 
for the cracks, than this internal force; nor for the lividnefs of the 
tender fubitance of the eyes, than a mortification proceeding from the 
contact and preffure of the congealed moitlure. 

‘ Vines ealily receive humidity, and cannot eafily part with it, be- 
caufe of their penetrable and pliant texture. he eyes, fcarcely de- 
fended by very thin fcales, enclofe a foft and downy fubitance, in the 
centre of which the gerin is nourified. The twigs of the laft thoot, 
cloathed with a thin bark, and a flight fcarf-fkin, include, under few 
and rare ligneous ftrata, a delicate heart, and an abundant pith; and 
in the mature wood of the ftem and branches, which, however, is al- 
ways pliant and lax, the exterior bark remains irregularly dried, and 
disjoined by cracks, with a fpungy and abforbent dead matter hanging 
all round it. Such is the aptitude of the vine to receive and retain 
moifture ; which, though ufeful to its growth, and the nutriment of 
its fruit, is a fatal caufe of its propeniity to be injured by the froft. 

¢ Low 
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¢ Low lands, in foils either naturally rich, or rendered fo by cul- 
‘ure, and which are expofed to moilt vapours, are peculiarly liable to 
-he evils of humidity. Such lands, even in the depth of winter, ex- 
hale vapours much more than the barren ; and others fall on it, which 
attach themfelves in great quantity to vegetables. Commonly, 
in cold weather, vapours either rife little, or, if raifed, foon fall 
down again. How often do we not fee them whirling in a thick mift 
on the furface of the earth, unable to afcend? The vineyards and 
rows of vines elevated little above the foil, and all immerfed in thefe 
evhalations, mu{ft be much more moiftened than thofe which run up the 
‘rees, Or are fupported on trellifes. It is eafy to comprehend that the 
vapours, externally collected about vines, will foon, on account of 
caeir fpungy and lax fru€ture, pafs into their veffels, to the untimely 
increafe and dilution of their juices. Nor in thefe circumftances will 
the lowly-placed vines imbibe more than the high by their trunks 
and branches alone, but alfo by their roots. 

* ] am not of the opinion that moifture, attenuated into vapour, 

can alone penetrate into roots; I rather believe that it may enter 
them in a lefs rarefied form; yet it cannot be denied that vapour is 
ealily capable of being imbibed by roots ;—and when, as during the 
winter, the ftrong tranfpiration of plants is ftopt by the lofs of the 
organs deftined to promote it, the denfer juices may be hindered from 
afcending through the root into the tree, while the fubtle and more 
active vapour may be capable of infinuating itfelf. ‘he farther, 
therefore, the limbs of the vine are removed from the feat of the 
vapour, the leis, on account of their fluggifhnefs in the winter feafon, 
will they be attacked by it, and the lefs will it be fucked in by the roots ; 
and only its lighter and more active parts will rife in any confiderable 
portion into the high branches, Nor for thefe reafons alone, but alfo 
on account of the different aptitude of the organs, and the difference of 
the furrounding atmofphere, will the abforption of highly-feated vines 
be different from that of the low. ‘The latter, already moittened by 
the furrounding exhalations, foftened by their warmth, and having 
their juices put in motion by the afflux of new fluid, can offer little or 
no refiftance to their invafion; while the former, reared above the 
fenfible exhalations, hardened in their ftru€ture by drynefs, and de- 
fended by the cold air which furrounds them, will be able internally 
to refiit the flugeifh and phlegmatic juice, and to keep it down at the 
oottom of the item, only appropriating to themfelves the fcanty vivid 
matter of nutrition, 
_ £ The winds themfelves, which fometimes are deftructive to vines 
in frofts, are rather ferviccable, if gentle, to thofe on trees and trellifes. 
Vhen they are wetted by rains or mitts, fprinkled with fnow, or in- 
crated with hoar froft, a dry wind fucceeding foons fhakes off and 
carries away the moilture: while the low and creeping vines, fheltered 
by buthes and mutually by each other, enjoy this falutary influence in 
a leis degree, and remain longer fubject to be furprized by the froft 
while in a wet condition. 

‘ It may be concluded, from thefe brief remarks, that the different 
aptitude of vines to refiit or to contract humidity, and their greater 
or lefs expefare to the fFee air, will be the meafure of their difpofition to 
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fuffer in frofts, and that the loweit are in the moft frequent danger, 
There are, however, circumitances in which all equally, or rather the 
higher more than the lower, fuffer from freezing. I fhall touch on 
two cafes in which this takes place. 41. When the low vines, during 
a very fevere cold, are all buried in fnow; while the high are left 
naked, or are only fprinkled with fnow in the forks and curvatures, 
which melts at noon, wetting the branches, and is frozen again at 
night. 2. When, after long rains and warm winds, very fevere winds 
fucceed, prevailing rather in the upper than the lower regions of the 
air. The chance of vines, whatever be their poiition, is equal, 1. 
when the froft proceeds from an obitinate augmentation of the cold ; 
2. when the ice furprizes both the high and the low in a wet and un. 
fheltered ftate, 

‘ The winter between the years 1785 and 1726 verified this laft 
cafe, to the grievous injury of the Placentine country. The examina. 
tion, as well of the extraordinary courfe of the feafon, as of the effeéts 
of the froft on the vines, may ferve to corroborate my remarks con- 
cerning the concurrence of caufes which difpofe thefe plants to be in- 
jured. 

‘ Rains fell, almoft continually, during the autumn and the be- 
ginning of winter, in 1785, and the fouth wind conitanily reigned, 
keeping a kind of warmth inthe air. Hence the trees preferved a 
good deal of juice, and were thorough!y wetted from the bottom to 
the top. A light fnow, which fell on Dec. 24th, foon melted, and 
only ferved to increale the foaking of the earth and vegetables. In 
this fituation, a fudden eait wind on Jan. 4th greatly cooled the 
air, and brought a quantity of fnow, which, however, was not deep 
enough, except in the mountains, to bury the Placentine vines planted 
in rows. It was thought that its duration would be fhort, becaufe it 
fell on bodies extremely moiit: but the cold fuddenly increafed, and 
froze the fnow and the ground beneath fo ftrongly that they bore the 
trampling of horfes and the wheels of carriages. However, neither 
the Po, nor the great torrents which defcend from the mountains, were 
frozen over. After four days, the cold remitted, and never again 
became fo fevere during the remaiuder of the winter. 

« Let us now fee the effects of this extraordinary weather on the 
vines. All thofe that were buried, that is, thofe of the greater part 
of the plain in the dutchy; thofe immerfed in the fnow among the 
mountains; and the few on the trellifes on the weftern fide of any 
wall; were preferved entirely uninjured, and produced abundance 
of fruit. The vines attached to trees, and thofe that grew fpon- 
taneoufly along the hedges, as well as on the trellifes, facing the eaft, 
almott all fuffered grievoufly and equally. ‘The vines in rows of that 
portion of the Placentine plain which is neareft to the hills, where, 
as alfo on the hills, the cuftom of burying is not ufed; thofe of 
the wide vallies bordering the great torrents among the hills; and 
thofe placed on the ridges of hills towards the ealt, were all very 
greatly damaged, and always more in the richelt fields, and thofe 
leaft protected from the eaft. On the contrary, on the hills facing 
the weft; in narrow and fheltered vallies; in poor and chalky fields ; 


the effects of this cruel froft were much lefs, and fcarcely TT 
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The difatter was fvon rendered manifelt by the lividnefs of the 
syes, and the clefts in the limbs, of the vines raifed above the fnow; 
and oe fomewhat beyond the middle of January, the fnow was 
melted, all that portion of the tree appeared unhurt which, detached 
from th pole, was lying on the ground, although it had {prang from 
the injured lower limbs, and had been for feveral days immeried in a 
hard ice. Thefe very branches, however, thus preferved on the 
jower fhoots damaged by the froft, in germinat ing bore very few 
grapes, and for the “mott part made {canty fhoots; and in general they 
totally perifhed during the fucceeding fummer, and the following 
winter, though a mild one. Was this becaufe thefe branches alfo 
fuflered fome fecret harm while buried in the ice, by which their 
organs were derange ed or mortitied in fome manner imperceptible to 
human fight? 1 am convinced of the contrary; and the general 
fafety and fecundity of the limbs lying, in a fimilar fituation, beneath 
vines not lefs damaged, confirm my opinion. We muft then attri- 
bute their inactivity and fucceflive death to the defect contracted from 
the lower limbs. [t is known that difeafed wood ufually communicates 
a torpidity to the furrounding limbs, and efpecially to thofe which 
are partially produced from it. This languor of vegetation is moft 
fenfible in delicate plants. ‘The clefts in the flender “bodies of vines 
are not a flight difeafe, as they might be in the chefnut or oak. The 
free courle of the fap impeded by the dry lips of the cleft, accefs 
given to the air now cold, now hot, and a lodgment afforded to the 
water in the cracks themfelves, are fufficient caufes for the prema- 
ture death of a fhrub fo weakly formed. It may alfo happen that the 
mortification of the eyes, and the clefts in the wood, are not the only 
effects of the froit, though the only apparent confequences. 

‘« M. Dusamel enumerates, among the confequences of froft to 
trees, the injury of the alburnum. ‘This not entirely folid portion of 
the wood mutt, indeed, be more penetrable to the cold than the 
mature and hardened part. It may alfo be refieéted that, after hav- 
ing frozen, if a branch be cut acrofs, a manifeft lividnefs is feen be- 
tween the wood and the bark. Hence it is eafy to conclude that the 
inner bark has been injured by the froft: but, in proportion to the 
different nature of the country, and the total or partial attack of the 
branch (for wood is often frozen only on one fide,) the effet of the 
froit may be rapid or flow, recoverable or mortal, jut as we fee 
happen to animals, in proportion to the unequal vitiation of the fluids, 
or laceration of the organs. The injury of the alburnum or inner 
bar rk, not fo foon perceivable, may have been able, either of itfelf, 
or in concurrence with other caufes, to occafion the withering of the 
vine. Without ftopping, however, to difcufs this matter more fully, 
fhall fatisfy myfelf with having demonitrated what are the prin- 

cipal circumi{tances which promote the effects of froft on vines, and 
with having proved that, in many fituations, the precaution of bury- 
ing them is well founded. 

* Tam not ignorant that many are of opinion that it is beft to leave 
the vines expoled, in order to avoid fome danger in breaking, as well 
as the expence attendant on their interment; and they are perfuaded 


that, in fuch a fituation, they gvill accuftom themfelves fo well to re- 
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filt the cold, that they will at length fuffer no detriment from it: 
but | may obferve that the fig, the laurel, the pomegranate, the 
olive, by being always expofed, are yet not fo well inured to the 
cold as not to. perifh in Lombardy in certain rigorous feafons, and 
much more readily in the fertile plains; and I can difcover no reafon 
why vines flhould become better accuftomed to it. 

© | thall here take the liberty of deviating from the limits of the 
quettion, by fuggetling that the only expedient for recovering vines, 
which have bere much injured by the froit, is to cut them down ta 
the trunk, inthe fame manner as when they have pertfhed by the hail. 
{ct is vain to expect a {trong and fruitful plant from the mere relics of 
an ill-difpofed vegetation, when the injured limbs are preferved, 
The deceitful hope of reaping fome product in the very fame year, 
and of fooner reitoring the vine by preferving its branches, has too 
often deluded our unwary and greedy farmers; while thofe who have 
cut down their vines to the quick have foon had them fpring up again 
fruitful and thriving. I readily admit, however, that, for a flight 
freezing in winter or {pring, when an untimely hoar-frott will fome- 
times chill the moving bud and the {till herbaceous germs of the vines, it 
is fuflicient to prune clofer, and to cut off a few more fhoots than ufual : 
but this rule is not to be extended to the cafe of a {trong froft, which 
has done material injury. In the firft cafe, the maiter-bud and the 
tender extremities alone commonly fuffer. ‘The counter-bud, more 
tardy, and often contributing nothing to the happy produé of the 
matter, fupplies its place when that 1s ‘loft. In the fecond cafe, it is 
either itfelf injured, or fubfifts on limbs become unfit for properly 
nourifhing the product. A remainder of life, feconded by the mild 
influence “of the {pring, may indeed promote the germination of the 
buds: but the germs, being fituated on unfound and difeafed wood, 
will be weak and fteril, and will often perith by the death of the 
branch from which they proceed.’ 

Since the fymptoms of froft in trees proceed from the 
flightett to the moft important, by minute degrees, the danger 
of an erroneous judgment will always be great; neverthelefs, 
if, on cutting acrofs a fhoot in the {pring the natural colour 
between the wood and bark appears manifeflly altered, and if in 
the trunk and branches of the vine deep cracks fhew themfelves, 
the author is of opinion that it ought, without hefitation, to 
be cut down to the ftem. ‘Thefe two marks he confiders as 


figns of a difeafe that is, for the moft part, irreparable. Av. 
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Art. 1V. Sejour de Dix-Mois en France, Sc. i.e. Ten Months’ Re- 
fidence in F rance, by an Emigrant who could not get away from 
Toulon in December 1793, and who did not efcape from France 
till the Prifoners confined in Paris were enlarged in Auguit 1794. 
By the Comte pe C* * *, @8vo. Parts 1. and II. 2s. each, 


De Boffe, London. 


Slap little performance feems to belong to that clafs of fe- 


rious romances in which, though truth may be the founda- 
tion, 
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tion, the embellifhments and epifodes appear to be fuppiied by 
fiction. The hero of the piece, like other heroes of romance, 
cives an account of his family, education, and firft love. 

[laving been bred to the naval fervice of his country, he was 
at Toulon when that city opened her port to the Britifh fleet, 
and put herfelf under its protection. His defcription of the 
evacuation of that place by the allies is as impreffive and affect- 
ing, as his picture of the barbarities committed by the victo- 
rious French on entering Toulon is fhocking. He efcaped 
the general carnage by mixing with and having been taken for 
one of the galley flaves, the only body of men who experienced 
mercy from the conquerors. He fays that 200 of the inhabit- 
ants, who were the warmeft partifans of the Convention, went 
out to congratulate their friends on the expulfion of the Englifh, 
and the return of Toulon to the dominion of France: but 
Toulon had been declared infamous ; and therefore its inhabi- 
tants, whether friends or foes, muft not expect any quarter. 
Accordingly, thefe 200 men were put to death, and the fol- 
diers, having cut off their ears, fixed them in their hats over 
their cockades, and thus made their entrance into the town. 
During three days, they glutted themfelves with the blood of 
the “Poulonefe, and fraternized only with the galley flaves. 

Having mixed with the flaves, the Count pretended that he 
was a Swils, who had been fentenced to the gallies for (mug~ 
giing ; he was immediately Jiberated, and obtained a paflport 
and {ome money to return to his own country. He departed 
with that view: but an obftacle occurred near the frontier, 
which made him change hts mind, and bend his courfe towards 
the interior part of France. He arrived at Lyons, where he 
remained during the fiege. This event he defcribes in the ftyle of 
a mafter; and he fhews that the Convention at Paris might well 
have trembled for itfelf, for there were aflembled, at one dinner 
given at Lyons, deputies from 52 out of the 83 departments of 
France, makiag a majority of 21, confederated for the purpofe 
of reliiting the authority of the new rulers of the Convention. 
He tells us that there were alfo deputies from 14 cities and 
towns, and from 400 furrounding villages. 

On the point of efcaping from Lyons after it was taken by 
the troops of the Convention, the Count was ftopped by a 
whimfical accident ; he was carried, difguifed as a female, be- 
fore a police magiftrate ; and, juft as he was going to be dif- 
miffed, was difcovered to be a man, and a royalift ; as fuch he 
was condemned to death: but by fome unknown influence he 
was fuffered to efcape from prifon. He travelled through 
Lower Languedoc, Gevaudan, and the Cevennes, as a drover 
jn the fervice of a dealer in cattle. He afterward became ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with a fociety of determined royalifts under the mafk 
of the moft decided republicans. In the accounts which he gives 
of their plans, their views, and their intentions, he takes occa- 
fion to expre{s his own opinions of the wneneal ftate of France, 
and would have his readers believe that, in the midft of thofe whe 
bellow loudeft for a republic, the moft eilleas champions for mo- 
narchy are to be found.— No doubt of this { Is not every public 
caule, good or bad, liable to dangers attending the treachery of 
pretended friends, whole employment is to deceive and betray? 
In the fecond part of this work, we have the fequel of the 
Count’s adventures. He tells us that he at length reached the 
army of royalifts commanded by Charette, with whom he had 
previoufly lived in the ftricteft friendfhip, and under whofe ban- 
ners he engaged to fight. Here he takes an opportunity of 
giving a hiftory of the war in la Vendée, both before and after 
his arrival. Ihe country known, fince the revolution, by the 
name of la Vendée, lies on the fouth of the Loire, in the pro- 
vince which was formerly called Poitou, and which was united 
to the crown of England by the marriage of our Henry II. with 
Eleanor of Acquitaine. It is zn uneven country, full of na- 
tural faftneffes, covered with thick forefts, and interiperfed 
with bogs or fwamps. It is remarkable that its appearance 
has undergone little or no change fince the days of Julius 
Cetar ; who, in his Commentaries, acknowleges that it was a 
diftrict which, on account of the obftacles oppofed to him by 
nature and the obftinate refiftance of the inhabitants, he never 
could completely fubdue. This may be confidered as an 
apology for the republican generals lately fent againft it, afd 
for the leaders of the Convention, who propofed an amnetty as 
means much more effectual than arms, to reclaim the people 
of that country. The name of la Vendee, which it received 
from the Conftituent Aflembly, when it was made one of the 83 
departments of France, was taken from a muddy little river 
till then fcarcely known beyond its own marfhy banks. ‘The 
firft who raifed the ftandard of royalty in that quarter was 
Charette, a young gentleman only 28 years.of age, who, on 
the roth of March 1792, at Machecould in the neighbourhood 
vf Nantz, his native place, proclaimed Louis XVII. He 
was originally brought up to the fea, and, at the time of the re- 
volution, was a lieutenant in the royal navy. His example 
was toon followed by Stoffet, who had been a private in the 
Swifs guards; and he the fame time Catineau, the facriftan 
of the church of Beaupreau, appeared at the head of a third 
body of royaliits, and declared for the fame caufe. The laft two 
fon fubmitted to be commanded by men of higher rank, fuch 


as Monf, D’&/éee, an experienced general, whom all acknow- 
lege 
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jezed as commander in chief, Bonchamp, Lefcure, Fleurtot, and 
La Roche-‘Jacquelin: but thefe having fince fallen in battle, it 
appears taat Stoffet became again the leader of his party. 

When the forces of the royalifts were organized, they were 
divided into three armies: one allembled in the weft to make 
head againft Nantz and Olonne: the fecond was formed in the 
fouth to keep in check Lucon and Fontenay-le:Comte ; 
while the third, which was the moft numerous of the whole, 
and had the greateit number of enemies to combat, was fta- 
tioned to the eaft to watch the motions of the people of 
Saumur and its environs. “The author fays that the firft was 
the weakelt of the three, that it ated diftinGly and feparately 
from the other two, and was always commanded by Charette. 
The Loire was the bulwark of la Vendée to the north. 
Their firft move nents were almott irrefiftible: they took Fon- 
tenay, Thouars, and Saumur. The capture of this laft city 
was the confequence of a bloody battle and a decifive victory. 
At Thouars 4000 regulars were made prifoners by the roy- 
alifts. When they laid fiege to Saumur they were 50,000 
ftrong: but they could mufter no more than 18,000 when they 
marched to befiege Nantz, great numbers of the peafantry hav- 
ing returned home to get in their harveft. In the fight at 
Vrine bridge, 5000 royalifts put 25,000 republicans to flight 
with dreadful flaughter. Some few days afterward they did 
more: for with 6000 men they had the boldnefs to attack 
40,000, and defeated them, taking a part of their artillery and 
baggage: this was at the tamous battle of Coron. Soon after- 
ward, fortune began to change fides; the republicans made 
themfelves mafters of Mortagne,(the place which, if we miftake 
not, gave the title of Earl to our King John before he came to 
the crown,) Chollet, Tiffauge, and Beaupreau, recovered their 
cannon and prifoners, deftroyed the magazines collected by the 
royaliits, and penetrated at laft to the borders of the woods and 
marfhes of la Vendée. ‘Thus g0,c00 men were left without 
homes, and almoft without food or ammunition, on the banks of 
the Loire; while, to complete their misfortunes, D’ Elbée, Bon- 
champ, and Lefcure were fo badly wounded, that they could no 
longer take any part in the operations of the armies, Thus 
fituated, fome one propofed that the troops fhould crofs the Loire, 
and march to meet the fuccours expected from England : the pro- 
pofition was adopted, and thus the main army was feparated by that 
river from the relt of the Vendeans. ‘his meafure was the ruin 
of the royalifts, and would not have been executed, if the three 
generals above mentioned had not been difabled from aéting or 
advifing ; and if La Roche-Facquelin had not been abient at the 
time, ferving with a detachment, It was the departure of this 
army 
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army that enabled the commiffioners to aflure the Convention 
that the war of la Vendée was at an end. It was at an end for 
that time in la Vendée, but it was raging with greater violence 
in Normandy and Brittany. The royalifts who crofled the 
Loire divided themfelves into two bodies ; one of which marched 
into Normandy and latd fiege to Grandeville; while the other 
entered Brittany, and, keeping the thick forefts of Fougéres 
and Vicre in their rear, blockaded St. Maloes, and endea- 
voured to penetrate towards Concale. In this pofiticn, they 
waited for intelligence from England, but not a fai! appeared 
on the coaft, In the mean time, fome gun-boats from St, 
Maloes forced them to retire: before this event took place, a 
fingle Englifh frigate would have compelled thofe boats to 
keep in port, and, trifling as fuch a fuccour may appear, it 
might have given a turn to the aftairs of Kurope. The roy- 
alifts, repulfed at Grandeville, formed a junction with thofe who 
had blockaded St. Maloes: but they carried with them difap- 
pointment and difcomfiture ; and, all being in want of pro 
vifions, defpair became general, and all was loft. Bonchamp 
and Lefeure could not reftore confidence to their friends, for 
they had died of their wounds; and D’E/bée had been carried 
for the bencfhit of his health to Noirmoutier, which had fallen 
into the hands of Charette. Upwards of 30,000 men had 
joined the royal army after it had crefled the Loire: but they 
had not the docility of the firft who declared for that party, 
and infifted on quitting a part of the country in which they had 
experienced nothing but difafters. In vain did the commanders 
oppofe fuch a meafure ; the troops began their march without 
orders and Jeaders ; the officers were obliged to give way toa 
torrent which they could not refift; and, unfortunately for 
their caufe, this retrograde movement had fcarcely taken place 
when the Englifh appeared on the coaft: fo that had the roy- 
alifts remained a little longer, nothing could have prevented 
them from receiving Lord Moira in their camp, with the fuc- 
cours and fupplies which he was carrying to them. 

The Vendeans, having re-crofled the Loire, over-ran the 
provinces of Maine and Anjou: the conventionalifts were 
alarmed, and the tocfin was kept ringing in every parifh as far 
as Orleans. ‘The republicans kept themfeives itrongly en- 
trenched to the fouth and the eaft behind the Loire and other 
rivers, while the Convention was fending to their aid, in car- 
riages, 30,000 men from Flanders, to reinforce the army of 
Cherbourg, which was advancing from the North: while the 
army of Breft, confifting of 80,cco men, was approaching to 
furround them on the weft. In this fituation of affairs, an 


emiflary difpatched by Lord Aoira had the good fortune to 
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reach the royalifts in the neighbourhood of Angers, with ad- 
vice that his Lordfhip was on the coaft. La Roche-‘Facquelin 
propofed on this occafion a bold and defperate meafure, which 
was to pufh forwards with all poffible difpatch to Cherbourg, 
and feize that town, which would cover them from all attacks 
by land, and open to them an eafy communication with Eng- 
jand. [he meafure was generally approved; and the propofer 
‘mmediately fet forwards, with the main body of his army, to 
carry it into execution, leaving a third of his numbers to cover 
his march, and collect the different corps that wergfpread over 
the country. ‘Ihe republicans followed, and, near the city of 
Mons, coming up with the rear of the royalilts, a furious at- 
tack took place. The impetuofity of the royalifts was irrefifl- 
ible ; they carried every thing before them: but, not fatisfied 
with repulfing the enemy, they purfued the flying troops a 
ereat way trom the held of battle, and at laft had the misfortune 
of falling in with a frefh army of republicans, whofe onfet, in 
their then exhaufteé ftate, they were not able to bear ; the roy-~ 
alifts fled in their turn, and 4/e/cerman’s cavalry made a dread- 
‘ul laughter of their difperfed troops. ‘“fhis General, purfuing 
his advantages, came up with the centre, the waggons, bag~ 
cage, ammunition, provifions, the aged and the wounded ; and 
thefe laft were butchered without mercy. ‘The news of this 
calamity foon reached the van of the army, which was feized 
with a panic: in vain did the brave La Roche-Facquelin and 
the intrepid Stoffet ftrive to infpire the men with courage to 
face their danger; they fled in every direction ; and thofe very 
royalifts, who had fo often made the moft gallant ufe of their 
arms, now bafely threw them away, that they might not im- 
pede their fight. Forty leagues of country thus became ex- 
pofed to the rage of a conquering army; and every thing was 
put to fire or fword. 

Another corps of royalifts, which could not pafs the Loire 
above Nantz, threw themfelves into the department of Mor- 
bihan, a country very capable of being weil defended on ac- 
count of its great natural ftrength: but they were cut to 
pieces at Savenay ; and the royalifts were no more {een to the 
north of the Loire. 

Charette, in the mean time, acting feparately from the othes 
armies, had made himfelf mafter of the ifland of Noirmoutier : 
he was at the head of 25,000 men: but, when the news of 
the difcomfitures at Mons and Savenay reached his troops, he 
was deferted by all except 4000 men. Thefe however were ail 
devoted to him, and determined to defend themfelves to the Jaft ; 
and with this handful of men he withftood the conquerors for 
two months: but, at length, having loft Noirmoutier, he was 
obliged 
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obliged to take fhelter in the woods; and as he no longer ap. 
peared in the field, he was coni1 dered as ruined patt recovery, 
Then the monfter Carrier, and his afioctatcs, giving theme 
felves up to every fpecies of crucity, cnmeniaiee acts at which 

nature fhudders, nail for which teeir own deaths on a fcaffold 
have fince but pcorly atoned: by their orders, nearly 40,000 
perfons perifhed at Nantz by fuflocation or fic knels in prifon, 
or by the {word and drowni ing in the Loire. Thefe horrors 
enabled Charette to raife a new army of 12.000 men, with 
whom he fell on the republicans, and every where routed them. 
His ranks daily began to fwell, till at laft he and Stoffiet found 
themfelves at the “head of 40,000 men, and la Vendée rofe 
again from its afhes: but the country having been every where 
given up to fire and plunder, he had daily to apprehend the 
approach of famine. 

We will not attempt to follow our author through his details 
ef the difcipline and internal ceconomy of the Vendeans: but 
we muft obferve that, fince the beginning of the war, in no 

art whatever have the battles been fo dreadful as in la Vendée; 
the bloodieft on the frontier were but mere fkirmifhes compared 
with thefe: fcarcely did a fingle action take place in which one of 
the contending parties was not deftroyed, and the baggage and 
artillery taken by the conquerors. [he batdle of Mortagne 
eoft both fides 30,000 men; in that of Saumur 10,000 repub- 
licans were killed, and-15,000 made prifoners ; and in that of 
Mons the royalifts left 15,000 dead on the field of battle, while 
the lofs of the republicans was not much lefs. Reports made 
to the Convention have ftated that the war in la Vendée had 
coft the republic 200,009 men, who fell by the fwords of the roy- 
alifts. The latter were humane at firft: but, actuated either 
by ferocity or a fpirit of retaliation, they afterward thought 
nothing of facrificing their enemies. ‘They took 15,000 pri- 
foners at Saumur, whom they fet at liberty, after having made 
them take an oath never again to bear arms againft Louis X VII.: 
thefe men they had afterward to fight again; for, in defiance 
of their oath, ‘they re-appeared in the field, and were eafily 
known, as the royalifts had cut off their hair before they en- 
larged them. When the royalifts were driven from Mortagne, 
Chollet, &c. and obliged to fly along the banks of the Loire, 
they had 12,000 republicans prifoners, who greatly incom- 
moded their march. Many who had to bewail the lofs of a 
murdered father, mother, or wife, were for taking revenge on 
thefe prifoners and putting them a!] to death: but ‘the generous 
Bonchamp, then on the brink of the grave in confequence of a 
mortal wound, with tears in his eyes pleaded tor the prifoners, 


and faved them ; thus clofing, by an act of humanity, a am 
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of military glory. Lefcure died of his wounds, and La Roche- 
Facquelin was killed by a mufquet fhot, while he was recon- 
noitring the republican army: his miltrefs, like a true amazon, 
aflumed the command of his men, who readily fubmitted to 
obey @ woman who, on many occafions, had difplayed a refo- 
lution that aftonifhed even the oldeft foldiers. 

The author next proceeds to give fome account of the 
Chouans; who took their name from three fons of a biack- 
fmith of the name of Chouan, near Fougeres. I hey were at 
firft no better than bighway robbers: their numbers were in- 
crealed by the fyftem of terror, which induced all perfons, de- 
clared to be fufpected by Robe/pierre’s government, to fly for 
fafety to the woods and join the Chouans: they were at laft 
faid to amount to nearly 40,cCco men, difperfed in different bodies 
through the woods of Brittany from tne north to the fouth, from 
Fougeres to Vannes ; and they gave occupation to upwards of 
$o,0co repablicans, who were endeavouring to enclofe them in 
that great extent, and ftarve them into a furrender. “I hey fub- 
mitted to organization and difeipline, and, dropping the trade 
of robbers, declared for the king, and put themfelves under the 
command of ofhvers of reputation. 

The writer, having gone through the hiftorical part of his 
work, returns to the romantic, and makes the Count happy at 
Jaft in the recovery ot his miftre(s, and in the efcape of both from 
imminent death, to which they had been doomed, and from 
which they were reicued only by the revolution that fent Rabe/- 
pierre to the fcaffold, and releafed the numberlefs prifoners 
wiem he had confined. 

We have applied the terms romance and romantic to this pub- 
lication, becaule the complexion of its narrative is fuch as will 
warrant a fulpicion of the writer’s {trict adherence to facts. We 
may, however, be miltaken; for many wonderful and (pro- 
perly (peaking,) e¢xtra-ordinary circumttances might occur in 
the courfe of fuch adventures as he defciibes. At any rate, a 
perulal of the work will give pleafure to all who delight in pa- 
thetic defcriptions, and in Janguage caiculated to excite, as 
occafion requires, indignation, pity, and admiration. Shoe. 
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Art. V. dn Morto di Uco Bassvitie feeuita in Roma il di 14 
Gennaro, 1793+ 8vo. 48 Pages. 

GY readers will recollect that the French envoy at Rome, 
flugo de Baffeville, having rendered himfelf difagreeable 

to the papal court, by protecting an officious fpirit of pro- 
felytifm to the opinions then protefled at Paris, found on a 
fudden the proteétion of the police infufficient to preferve his 
App, Rev. Vou. xvi. Na palace 








Sig In morta d: Ugo Batsviile. 


palace again{t the attacks of the mob; and that he himfelf wag 
murdered during the progrefs of the riot. ‘This popular ourt- 
rage, which happened in January 1793, is here made the fubje& 
of a ferious epic poem, refembling in manner thofe of Dewta, ond 
certainly not inferior in fanci! ul fublimity. “The author takes 
the ground of a high religious zealot, to whom the infulted 
rights of his facred country are moft dear. He qualifies the 
fury of the rabble as di/petto magnanimo e giufto fdegno, and 
feems ambitious of canoniz'ng the holy army which tore in 
pieces the fuppofed enemy of the church. He firft prefents us 
with the flaughtered body of Beffeville, and exbibits the foul 
as flowly liberating itfelf from the clay. Satan lays claim to it: 
but an angel of light obtains charge of it for the period deftined 
to its purgation, and tranfports it through the air to France: 

E fupplicio ti fia la vifta orrenda 

Dell’ empia patria a tual 

The aerial journey is highly poetical. On the Sardinian 
fhore they behold the fragments of fhattered fhips, and carcafes 
of the repulfed invaders. T hey vifit Marfeilles only to fhudder at 
the licentioufnefs of the populace, and at the profanation of a 
crucifix. Next they hover over the apoftate town of Avignon, 
At length, fights of increafing horror announce the vicinity of 
Paris. 

The fecond canto allegorically defcribes the abominations of 
this fecond Babylon: then the execution of Louis XVI. The 
ghotts of Damiens, Ravaillac, Ankarfiroem, and of a fourth, 
who conceals with the hand his name written tn blood on his 
forehead, bring fogs from the aby{s to quench all emotion of 
pity in the fpectators. ‘The fpirits of the French martyrs who 
fell for their king receive his foul, and accompany it to Em- 

pyreum. 

The third canto introduces Ba/feville moved by this fcene to 
penitence, and afking forgivenels of Louis ; to whom he nar- 
rates his adventure, and who beftows his pardon in thefe fub- 
lime words : 

Amai, potendo odiarlo, anco il nemico; 
Or me tolto il petcrlo: 

Now follows the triumph of the Parifians for the death of 
Louis. The ghofts of the philofophers are reprefented as throng- 
ing greedily about the fcaffold, to drink the blood of the king. 
A cherub with a flaming {word reftrains them. ‘Two are thus 
characterized : 

Capi aia di i ile, alto fi 2 ede 

Uno /pettro paflar lungo ed arcigne 
Superbamente coturnato il pies le ; 

E cofui di Ferney P empio e maligne 
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Filofofante, ch’or trai morti é corbo 
E fu irai vivt poctando un cigno. 
Again: 
Vaffene folo l’eloquente ed irto 
Orato: del Contratto, ed al par del manto 
Di Sofo, ha caro Ll Afrodifio mirto. ————— 

Thefe fpirits, like the fallen angels of Klopftock, contend 
which has done moft mifchief; and the author of the Sy/éme 
dela Nature obtains the prize. 

Were it not that we are loth to fee maxims of intolerance 
and fanaticifm fupported by the charms of a very bold and vi- 
porous poetry, we fhould be tempted to recommend, to the 
excellent tranflator of Dante, this fine production of the fame 


{chool. ‘Tay: 





Art. VI. Le Comte de Strafford: Tragédie, en cing Actes, et en Vers, 
Par Le Comte De Latity-ToLENDAL. 8vo. pp. 138 and 4oS., 
12s. fewed. Elmfley, De Boffe, &c. London. 1795. 

Ts literary talents of the Comte De Latty- i oLENDAL 

are already known to the public from his Letters to his Con- 
flituents, which appeared in January 17g0, and contained his 


seafons for relinquifhing his office of Deputy to the Conttituting 


Aflembly of France. His eloquence is of the warm fenti- 
mental kind, fo common among the ftudents of Rouffeau; and 
his opinions, like thofe of an Englifh Whig, tended to favour in 
his own country the inftitution of an ariftocratic fenate, and in- 
clined to keeping a king with much parade of deference. He 
now offers to the public a tragedy, and fubjoined to it a copious 
biography of the hero of the piece, the Earl of Strafford. 

Of French tragedies, an Englifhman is not commonly pre- 
difpofed to form an advantageous opinion ; and, although they 
moftly excel our own plays in plot, in propriety of ftyle, and 
in the moral fentences, maxims, or fentiments, inferted in the 
declamation, yet they feldom addrefs the feeling by fo powerful 
2 pathos; and flill more rarely do they intereft the obferver of 
the manners, by bringing into action characters fo various, fo 
diftinét, and fo completely evolved, as is common on the 
Englith theatre. MMds/iere and Diderot have indeed difplayed 
great knowlege of human nature, both in the multiformity and 
confiftency ot their delineations of character: but in Corneilic, 
Racine, Voltaire, there are few and faint traces of this diftin- 
guihing excellence of Shak/peare. 

it is not, however, on the fame bench with the great tragic 
authors of his nation that the Comte De LALLy-ToLenpan 
can claim a place. Corneille would have given a more coloflal 
importance to the characler of Strafford: Racine would have 

Nn 2 imprefied 
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imprefled a more exquifite tendernefs on the domeftic anxiety ; 
and Voltaire would have fhortened the tedious narratives and 
declamations, would have fecured a climax of intereft, and have 
allotted to every fubordinate part that precife proportion of atten- 
tion, which its bearing towards the whole required. We fhall 
not rank among the faults of this tragedy the violations of 
hiftoric truth and hiftoric probability, which are of a nature 
chiefly to offend an Englifh audience: particularly as it appears, 
from the dedicatory epiftle, to have been the writer’s intention 
to dramatife, under the name of Strafford, the misfortunes and 
ill-ufage of his own father; and as it cannot but be fufpected that, 
under the name of Charles the Firft, he wifhed to delineate the 
well-meaning weaknefs and imbecile inconftancy of Louis XVI, 
—a portrait but too ominous. Neither fhall we complain over 
the degradation of the venerable * Pym into a Palais-royal 
rioter, and of his highly principled party into a profcribing face 
tion; contenting ourfelves with extracting, for the reader's 
information, one of the mofl fuccefsful fcenes. 

Strafford is in the ‘Tower, expecting the order for his exe- 
cution. His wife and children have propitiated the guards, and 
come to follicit his flight: 

‘ Strafford. Laiffez-moi vous ferrer dans mes bras, 
Ma femme, mes enfans, mon Eliza, mon frére! 

« La Comtefé. Cher & crucl époux! 

‘ Sir George. O mon frére! 

© Tous les Enfans. O mon pere! 

* Strafford. Quel moment! 

‘ La Comtefe. C’eft celui qui change notre fort, 
Qui va brifer tes fers, qui t’arrache a la mort. 
Par des détours fecrets, inconnus au vulgaire, 
Tu peux quitter ces lieux, & fortir d’ Angleterre. 
Des foldats jufqu’au port avec toi marcheront; 
‘l'a femme, tes enfans, ton frere, te fuivront; 
Allons} viens. 

‘ Strafford. Songez-vcus au peuple, a fa furic? 
Au Roi?.... Savez-vous bien qu’il y va de fa vie ; 

ue les Communes, Pym.... 

‘La Comtefe. Yih! que me fait 2 moi 
Ce peuple & fon fénat, l’Angleterre & fon Roi? 
C’eft toi, c’eft mon époux, c’eft Strafford, c’eft leur pere 
Que je veux preferver d’une main meurtriére. 
Perifient ces tyrans, & ce fénat impur 
Qui veut toujours du fang, & du fang le plus pur! 
‘Tombe a jamais ce tréne, oa l’on vit, d’age en age, 
Des crimes fans pudeur, des vertus fans courage! 





* The Speech of John Pym, Efquire, touching my Lord of Straf- 
ford, publifhed in June 1641, is a mafterpiece of argumentative elo- 
quence. 


Périffe 

















Périffe |’ Angleterre, & fon peuple, & fon Roi; 
Et de ce peuple entier qu’il ne refte que toi, 
Toi qu’ils n’ont fu connaitre, ou qu’ils n’ont fu défendre, 
ui leur donnas ton fang qu’ils brilent de répandre ! 
Aufli barbare qu’eux, veux-tu nous condamner? 
Pour la feconde fois veux-tu m’affaffiner? 
Peins-toi, fi tu le peux, cet horrible veuvage, 
Ces tourmens éternels qui feront mon partage. 
Je ne pourrai pas meme, au fein de mes douleurs, 
D’un fouvenir tovchant garder quelques douceurs. 
Si tu meurs aujourd’hui, volontaire victime, 
Ta mort eavers amour va devenir un crime. 
C’eil trop peu de te perdre, il faudra t’accufer, 
Plevrer fur des liens que tu voulus brifer, 
Et déteftant le jour, & te portant envie, 
Dire: S’il m’edt aimee, il eit chéri Ja vie. 
‘ Strafird, Tu déchires mon coeur 
© LaComtefe. Ne puis-je ’ébranler? 
Regardes ces enfans, veux-tu les immoler ? 
Sans appui, fans foutien, orphelins dés l’enfance, 
Ils te reprocheront ta mort & leur naiffance. 
‘ Strafford. Arréte. 
© La Comiefe. Rends-toi donc. Ah! t’ai-je mal conne? 
Peux-tu voir tous nos maux, & n’en pas étre €mu? 
‘ Strafford. Je ne le fuis qve trop. 
‘ LaComtcfe. ‘Tu pleures! La nature 
Enfin parle a ton coeur. Strafford, je t’en conjure, 
Ne la repoufle pas. Ah! réuniffons-nous ; 
Mon frére, mes enfans, tombons a fes genoux; 
Demandons-lui fa grace. 
(Ils tombent tous a fes gencux.) 
* Siraffird. O Ciel! 
“ Sir George. Vivez, mon frére. 
© Le Fils de Strafford. Vivez pour votre fils. 
© Une des deux Filles. Confolez notre mere. 
© Tous Enfemble. Grace! 
‘ Strafford. Ow fuis-je?...Grand Dieu, dans ce coeur combattu, 
Fais defcendre ta force, affermis ma vertu, 
Connais mon facrifice, & vois ce qu’il me coite... 
Léve-toi...levez-vouz, & que chacun m’écoute. 


(Il va sv affcir avec la Comteffe fur le banc de pierre, & il font environ. 


nés de leurs enfans.) 
Elifa, non, ten coeur ne fut point abufé, 
Quand des plus tendres feux il me crut embrafé; 
Et depuis que mon ame, 4 la tienne enchainée, 
Se rangea fous le joug d’un fi faint hyménée, 
Je jure que jamais je n’ai vu naitre un jour, 
Qui n’accrit mes refpects ainfi que mon amour. 
J’efperais aujourd’hui, tranquille & folitaire, 
Oublier parm) vous le refte de la terre. 

Nn 3 Le 
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Le monde, fes grandeurs s’effagaient 4 mes yeux. 
J’allais gouter des bicns cent fois plus precieux. 
Je le voulais....Le Cici autrement en difpofe ; 
C’eft a nous de fubir Ja joi qu’il nous impofe. 
Crois qu’il faut, pour brifer ces liens adcres, 
Des effurts.... bien cruels! des devoirs bien facics: 
Mais le prem ier de tous elt de sefler fidele 
Aux Rois que nous donna la juttice eternelle, 
Jai vecu, je mourral rempli de cette fot, 
Qu’on doit Ctre martyr pour fon Dieu, pour fon Ro: 
D. ins le dernier combat j’ai pu perdre la vie: 
’eft un autre combat qui me |’aura ravie. 
Sous cet afpect moins trifte envifage ma mort: 
‘Yes pleurs feront plus doux, tu plaindras moins mon fort, 
(A fon Fils ) 
Mon Fils, je vous remets le fora de ma mémoire. 
Votre nom peut encore fe porter avec gloire. 
Quels que foient les complots tramés |’ obfcurcir, 
Vous lui rendrez l’éclat qu’on a voulu ternir. 
Mon enfant, les tyrans ne font pas invincibles. 
“Tu trouveras des caurs généreux & fenhibles: 
On portera tes veux, on efluyera tes pleurs; 
Ton fort a fes tourmens!.... il aura {es douceurs.— 
1] faut nous feparer.—Embraflez votre pcre, 
Mes enfans,— 
(A Sir George.) 
Quelquefois fouvenez-vous d’un frére. 
(A la Comicfe) 
Adieu...mon Eliza...tourne vers moi les yeux.... 
‘ La Comtefe. (Qui, depuis G quelques inflans, a a les Jeux fixés 
contre la terre, & Jemble méditer quelque grand projet.) 
Non, Je ne recois point ces funeites adieux, 
Cruel! &, malgré tol, je te ferai connaitre 
(Que de ta vie enfin tu n’es pas le feul maitre. 
je voulais te fauver fans péril, fans combat, 
Sans expofer le trone, & fans troubler ]’Etat. 
Aufli faible que toi, j’€pargnais ta patrie, 
Et ce Roi pour lequel ton cceur nous facrifie. 
Mais tu veux par du fang qu’on tachete tes jours; 
Tu feras fatisfait. 
‘ Strafford. Eliza, quels difcours! 
Vous me faites frémir, 
‘ La Comteffé. Allons, volons, mon frére. 
Qu’on donne le fignal. Viens defendre tou pcre, 
Mons fils; on nous attend. 
‘ Strafford. Oud portez-vous vos pas! 
th! mon freére, parlez, je ne vous quitte pas: 
: qui donc vous attend? 
Sir Georg es Les chefs de votre arméc. 
cur amitie Spar vous aujourd’hui réclameée... 
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‘ Strafford. Je n’ai point demandeé le fecours de leurs bras ; 
]’en voulais pour témoins, & non pas pour foldats.— 
Leur zéle cependant & me touche, & me flatte. 
Ainfidonc, hautement, pour moi ce zele éclate? 

‘ Sir George. Ah! fi vous aviez vu quelle était leur ardeur! 
Comme ils répandaient tous des larmes de fureur! 

‘ Strafird. Trop généreux amis! Guerriers trop magnanimes ! 
Réprimez leurs eforts impuiflans & fublimes. 

* Sir George. Ils ne feront pas feuls. 

€ Straford. Adieu.’ 

The life of Strafford, which fills the remainder of the 
volume, deferves conliderably higher praife. “The French have 
long been too much accuftomed to fubftitute eulogy for bio- 
oraphy, and, in the lives of their celebrated men, to difplay 
then only on the fplendid fide. The prefent account is drawn 
up with an induftrious attention to documents and facts ; and, 
although a chivalrous fpirit of loyalty to the prince obvioufly 
biafies the whole courfe of the narrative, it contains circum- 
ftances enough to {upply the reader with the means of an im- 
partial eftimate. Pofterity will delight in comparing the Lon 
Parliament of EL ngland with the Conflituting Aflembly of France, 
the fimilarity of their laws, and the difappointment of their 
views; Effex with La Fayette; and Charles 1. with Louis XVI. 
Nor has the nationa! vanity of Britons much reafon to fhrink 
from the comparifon. For legiflative wifdom, for decifivenefs 
of character, for refpect of juftice, of morals, and of piety, 
and even for found eloquence, the i-nglifh leaders may difpute 
the palm; and, if Imagination be more captivated by that 
ftudious attention to the beautiful and fyftematic in public 
ceremony and inftitution, which characterized the fathers of 
French liberty, Reafon may be more fatisfied with that honour- 
able regard for the juft and the practicable, which diftinguifhed 
the Englifh innovators. On this topic our author thus ex- 
prefles himfelf: 

« Le Long Parlement d’ Angleterre eft tellement connu; on y a été 
fi cruellement rappellé pendant ces derniéres années, qu’ici les détails 
deviennent fuperfus. 

‘ Le 3 Novembre 1640 s’ouvrit cette affemb!ée aui devait hélas! 
étre furpaffée un jour, mais qui était condamnée a donner Ja premiére 
un exemple horrible. Les Prefbytériens étaient parvenus a remplir 
le plus grand nombre des places. Rien qu’on apprenant les éleétions, 
Charles avait du regretter avec plus d’amertume que jamais le dernier 
Parlement qu’il avait diffous. En parcourant celui du jour, il n’y 
rencontrait plus aucun membre qui lui fit abfolument dévoué: il voy- 
ait partout, autour de lui, ou des ennemis implacables et de criminels 
con{pirateurs, tels que Pym et St. Jean; ou des hommes eitimés pour 
leur fcience et pour leurs mocurs, tels que Hollis et Hampden, mais 
exaltes par le fanatifme de la liberté, et capables de fe précipiter par 
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pation dans ce que les autres feraient par crime; ou, ce gui lut 
paraillaic peut-étre le plus redoubtweble, des hommes éxempts de tout 
reproche, non moins difiingues par leur raion que par leur vertu, 
amis de la monarchic et du monarque, mais amis févéres, fatioués 
des convultios que prodvifaient toujours des pouvoirs indéterminés, 
et réfolus d’y mettre un terme en foumettant le {centre lui-méme 3 
empire de la loi: de ce nombre étaient Digby, Culpeper, Bagfhaw, 
Waller, Dearing, Palmer, iurtout Hyde et Falkland, noms qu’on ne 
prononce qu’avec le recueillement du refpect.’ 

It is worthy of remark that, in the defence of Strafford, 
according to Mr. Hume, thefe words occur: ** Were it not 
for the interc{t of thefe pledges which a faint in heaven left me, 
] fhould be loth,’’ &. This feems to imply the previous death 
of his wife: whereas, according to our author, and to truth, 
fhe appears to have been alive at the time of his execution, 

Nothing can be more interefting than the opinion of a well- 
informed foreigner on a topic of national hiftory. Neceflarily 
free from the prejudices of the foil, whatever be the points of 
view deriving exiftence from his political or religious habits of 
thinking, he will commonly be found to approach more nearl 
to the ultimate decilions of pofterity, than may be hoped from 
any native ;—-and when a man of talents fo brilliant, and of 
fortunes fo celebrated, as the Comte De Latty To tenpat, 
becomes himfelf the hiftorian of a great ftatefman in a toreign 
country, the offerimg can f{carcely be received with too much 
gratitude, May he long continue, by his literary labours, to 


inftruct and to caution pofterity | 
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Art. VIF. Hiforifeh: Nachrichten und Politiche Petrachtungen, ‘Se. 
. Thiperical Information and Political Remarks concerning the 


French Revolution. By CuaristropHer Girtanner, M.D. 
&c. &c. 7 Vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1792-4. 


D*: GIRTANNER is advantageoufly known to the literary 

world by a difcuffion concerning the antiquity of the Si- 
phylis, and by other medical and chemical traéis: ({ee Rev. 
vol. xii. New Series, p. 492.) He pafled fome time at the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, where he imbibed many of the opinions 
taught in Dr. Brown’s Elementa Medicine. 

He now enters the field as a philofophic hiftorian ; and, al- 
though he appears defirous of confining bimfelf to the notice 
and iuccinét narration of thofe circumftances whence import- 
ant inferences are to be drawn, yet thefe have already filled 
feven volumes without reaching to the period of the notorious 
tenth of Auguft. The hiftorical account is interfperfed with 
numerous and often with valuable diflertations and reflections ; 
in which the author difplays a {ufficient knowlege of thofe 
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writings of the French, which founded the chief philofophic 
fets that have become con{picuous during the revolution. A 
lucid order does not pervade the arrangement of his materials, 
which is too anxioufly chronological and too obvioufly deful- 
tory. he fources of information, to which Dr. G. has re- 
forted in the compofition of the firft four volumes, appear to 
have been more copious and fatisfaétory than could afterward 
be commanded : indeed the latter three might in all refpects be 
rivalled by a feries of felections from the A/oniteur. 

In cpinion, Dr. GiRTANNER appears to be fomewhat ini- 
mical to an order of clergy, ftudioufly cautious and referved 
when ‘peaking of an order of nobility, a friend to royalty, and 
to a legiflature of twa branches. His political morals are re- 
fpetably auftere; and his declarations againft the ufe of foul 
means are uniform and decided. He confiders the French na- 
tion, from the very beginning of the revolution, as in a ftate 
of progreffive difeafe ; he no where difcovers the tendency to 
health, to amendment, to regeneration; and he makes thofe 
fymptoms of vigor and beauty, which the diftant European 
{pectator admired for a while, to refemble that purple com- 
plexional glow, and that high pulfe, refulting from the circu- 
lating miafma of an imbibed contagion, which announces to 
the experienced eye the approach of fever, convulfive agony, 
and frightful declenfion. 

We thall avoid tranfcribing the table of contents, which is 
very ample, as it would be found to contain little elfe than a 
dull chronicle of events, that have rung to fatiety on the public 
ear: but we fhal! devote a few lines to each fection or book, 
in order to point out fuch paflages as appear moft charaCteriftic, 
or fuch as derive from their noveity or juftnefs fome claims to 
feiection. 

The sft book is taken up with a difcuffion of the predifpof- 
ing caufes of the revolution, which are principally thefe: 

1. Uhe profl:gacy and corruption of the court and nobility, 
the infuficiency of the public income to provide for the ever- 
thickening {warm of parafitical dependents on the government, 
and the confequent defalcation of allegiance. 

2. The ftate of public opinion ; in which is efpecially re- 
markable, firft, the unpopula:ity brought on the national reli- 
gion by the philofophers, and countenanced by the miniftry for 
purpofes of confifcation, and by the monied intereft in order the 
more eafily to realize their capitals ; and, tecondly, the growth 
of the feét of economt/fes, whom the author, after the manner of 
his country, very conveniently terms phyfocrates, and their 
doctrine the phyfiscratic fyftem. ‘Vhis contitts in maintaining 
that nature, not Jabor, is the true and only productive power ; 
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that all taxes, however named and levied, ultimately fall exclu. 
fively on the produce of the foil, the price of which they in- 
hance ; ; that it is fimpler, cheaper, wifer, jufier, to levy ‘thele 
taxes directly, like a tythe, on cach year’s crop, than to levy 
them indirectly on carriages, horfes, fervants, flamps, falt, 
leather, &c. needlefsly furcharged with the maintainance of a 
hoft of unproductive collectors ; that every fort of patronage or 
reftriction is alike injurious to manu/actures and commerce, and 
a certain burden to the confumer, whofe intereit is chicfly to be 
confulted; and that cullom-houfes, excifes, patents, companies, 


contraais of apprenticefhip, navization-laws, aud all kinds of 


privileges and refiraints, fhould be entirely done away, and all 
nations trade with all without favcur or impediment, without 
eaestly or duties. Of this fyftem, Dr. Gir TANNER names 

Duefney as the fou: nder, and the Marquis de Alp Pao author 
of Ami des Hommes, as the molt diftinguithed advocate. To 
this feét Turgct belonged. 

3. The flacknefs of the public mind ta a highly civilized 
community, } 1S in-irritability to Common topics anid events, and 
= conie quent hn eceflity of hazardous movem:nts, aid compre- 

senfive operations, to agitate and delight the people. We fhall 
canate on this head the author’s extraordinary philofophical 
obfervation, p. 116. 

‘ People in the great world, the nov!es, the opulent, the diftin- 
guithed, have their teelings fo worn out and blunted by the continual 
exhibition of gratifica tions, that only he flrengy: of all applications 
can aroufe or act on them. In former times, in orde *r to fuperinduce 
this degree of impreflion, people had recouile to gladiators and pot- 
fon-mixers. Now, tragedies, bu!l batung, be oxing, a] iche my, ghott- 
iceing, animal magnetiim, the conv ulfions at the Abbé Paris, and the 
celeftial bed of Graham, thefe are the refources attempted :—but, 
when this irkfome indifference, this dull and tedious debility of the 
general mind, this morbid craving, has arriv at its hiaheft pitch, as 
in France, the flimulus required i: Psi hit After this, nothing 
remains but that a nation fhould muftder on anot! ter, and make room 
for a founder, purer, and better generation.’ 


The IId feétion opens with anecdotes of the king and queen 
and M. de Maur epas. Here we perceive a defective inattention 
towards the circum{tances which introduced Turget to power, 
and enabled him to make conditions with the court, and to- 
wards his project of adminiffrations provinciales, which was 
eventually of fo much influence. The account of Necker is 
very curious, and full of particulars hitherto rarely noticed; ‘or 
which the author appears to have been indebted to the Marquis 
de Pefay. Vhe hiftory of de Calonne’s adminiftration, and of the 
@eonvention of notables, contains the ufual particulars. Incite 
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dentally, the author takes under his protection the character 
the emperor Jofeph II. whom he feems inclined to fet up as 
realizing the idea of a Patriot King. 

Book III narrates the fecond meeting of notables, the emif- 
fon of the ediét for convoking the States General, the confe- 
guent ferment, ative and literary, of the French, and finally 
the aflemblage at Verfailles. Among the works to which Dr. 
GIRTANNER afcribes at this period a decifive influence, are 
two of which we do not recollect to have feen Engiih tranfla- 
tions, Le bon Sens by Kerfaint, and Qu’eff ce que le Tiers Etat, 
by Syeyes. Speaking of the edict of convocation, the author 
breaks at pege 227 into the following invective againit the 
French clergy: 

‘ This edict, which reftored its original liberties to a people fo 
long oppreficd, paffed with the fiat and lazy prelates for d/a/phemy ;— 
and dared they thus exprefs themfelves at the end of the eighteenth 
century ?—but fuch are the fruits of an ultramontane hierarchy, fuch 
are the genuine maxims of jefuit philofophy ! blind obedience and 
ftupid fubmifiion are preached to them from eany youth. Dialectical 
noafenfe they call reafoni:.g 5 a knowlege ot papal bulls and decrees 
of covncils—learning ; a Aodgepodge of holy legends and pious ftories— 
jaformatien ; the rule in ail things to take the crooked and avoid the 
frait path--prudence. Flattery and crouching, fi'ence and bowing, 
they confider as Chriftian humility ; the treacherous {mile of refined 
hypocrify as mildnefs, and the movement to embrace a man whom 
one would gladly ilifle as love of onc’s enemies. ‘They fmile, when 
ihey are about to wound ; are never fo friendly as when their cabals 
have fucceeded ; and the politenefs, which tickles while it fabs, and 
{mears with honey the brim of the poifoned chalice, they admire as 
the perfection of uniting the wifdom of the ferpent with the gentle- 
nels of the dove. They wanted a revolution too— but fuch as in 
Brabant, where the armies take the crucifix fora flandard and the 
immaculate conception for a watchword. Of this obliquity of cha- 
rater, their education was chiefly the caufe, which made them fuch 
complete hypocrites that even the moft cautious were frequently de- 
ceived.’ 


This Philippic is not only too partial for an hiftorian, but too 
bitter even for an orator. 

The IV th feétion contains the hiftory of the States General, 
from their period of meeting until the overthrow of the Battille. 
Dr. GIRTANNER gives full credit to the wild confpiracy 
afcribed, at this early period, to the Palais-royal party; and 
he believes that, on the 24th June 1789, preparations were 
made for proclaiming the Duke of Orleans protector or vice- 
toy, and even that a band of aflaffins was in actual waiting at 
Verfailles to poniard all the refifting nobility. The progrefs of 
the revolution is not favourable to this hypothefis. A band of 
allailins cannot be enlifted like a band of foldiers, Notwith- 
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ftanding the licentious and horrible languaze to which multi. 
tudes were already accuftomed, repeated inftances of unpunifhed 
murder muft occur, before men will be found to undertake jr 
without anger, familiarly, and for the trifling motive of a fum 
of money. 1 he earlier f{ummary executions of the French evi- 
dently refulted from the furious effervefcence of an ignorant 
rabble: they were ferviceable to no particular caufe: thev co. 
incided with the views of no fpecific party: years of anarchy 
were neceflary to form and train the execrable men of the 4 
of September. Had the corporation of Paris, or the aflembly, 
refolutely dragged to punifhment the firft murdgrers, aflafination 
could never have grown into a fyltem. 

The Vth book contains a very circumftantial account of the 
contufion, mifchief, and civil warfare, which fignalized the 
13th and 14th of July; and which (applauded as this revolt has 
been,) muft have exceeded that of the roth of Auguft. De Ja 
Salle is on this occafion mentioned with high encomiun, p. 161, 
Parallels occur between Necker and Cicero, La Fayette and 
Cate, neither of which is very fortunate. 

Section VI contains many conttitutional difcuffions, and 
very properly blames the rafhnels of the aflembly on the 4th of 
Auguft in its mode of abolifhing the feudal fyftem. Dr. Gir- 
TANNER inclines to the opinion that the declaration of rights 
ought wholly to have been avoided, or at lealt poftponed, until 
after the completion of the conflitution. In p. 249, he no- 
tices the folitary vote of Syeyes againtt the fuppreflion of tythes 
without indemnity. It was, it feems, a point of honour with 
the clergy not to vote in their own caufe; and, by this idle 
affectation of difintereftednefs, they conferred on injuttice the 
honours of almoft unanimous approbation. A like vanity de- 
frauded the people of the liberty cf re-choofing the members of 
the conflituting affembly into the enfuing legiflature, 

At the clofe of this fection, we have an analyfis of the repre- 
fentative body, which the author diftributes into five parties, 
diftinct in aim and opinion: 1. the royalifts; 2. the arifto- 
crates or Feuillans; 3. the demccrates or Jacobins; 4. the 
Orleans faction ; and 5. the alarmed (die furcht/amen,) who 
were conftantly fhifting to that fide, which had the popular cry 
in its favour on the depending queftion, and thus gave an habi- 
tual majority to out-door opinion. Dr. GIRTANNER afcribes 
to the fecond party, which comprehended Mounier, Malouet, 
Lally-Tolendal, La Fayette, Clermont-Tonnerre, Bergaffe, Sc. the 
exclufive praife of being the true friends of the people, the pure 
patriots. In what fenfe does he ufe thefe equivocal phrafes? 
if he means to fay that hone/ly of intention exilted only among 
thefe gentlemen, will he deny the fame quality to Rabaud, to 
Dupaiit, 
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Dupont, to Noailles, to Syeyes, and to others of the democrates? 
Can he believe any large party to confift principally of men of 
difinterelted virtue, or that the proportion of virtuous men can 
materially vary in different large parties? If he means to fay 
that wifdom of purfuit exifted only among thofe whom he has 
named, will he deny that they often differed from each other, 
and that the votes of each are on feveral occafions open to 
found objections? Befides, as it belongs to the ftatefman to 
eftimate juftly the public mind, and not to purfue the impracti- 
cable, but the beft practicable, an ultimate want of fuccefs is 
fome proof of want of prudence. Neither ought it to furprize 
us that thefe perfcns, by attempting to fubjeét both king and 
people to their peculiar will, and by alternately weakening and 
ftrengthening both, in order to balance the one againft the 
other, fhould have finally loft all ufeful influence over both. 

The VIth book alfo elucidates the ftate of Paris preliminary 
to the sth and 6th of Oober, and the Vilth continues the de- 
fcription of that riotous procefion, when § the royal captives, 
who followed in the train, were flowly moved along amid the 
horrid yells, and fhrilling fcreams, frantic dances, infamous 
contumelies, and all she unutterable abominations, of the furies 
of hell in the abufed fhape of the vileft of women.’ Of this 
enterprize, the author, we fufpeét, attributes too much to the 
confpiracy of his Orleans faction. It is probable that very 
temperate friends to liberty were about this period apprehenfive 
that the king, become fenfible of the progreflive and fy{tematic 
diminution of his power, wifhed to throw himfelf into the arms 
of the royalifts, to diffolve the aflembly, and to withdraw from 
Verfailles. tis probable that they confidered the confinement 
of the royal family as the only adequate preventive, and that 
they believed this imprifonment could be accomplifhed moit 
decently and moft effectually by compelling their removal to 
Paris, La Fayette’s letter to d'Effaing is a plain proof that the 
various means of fecuring the king’s perfon had long been 
2zitated in the metropolis. A%Zai//ard’s connection with the 
Hotel de Villey and the order given by the municipality to ta 
Fayette at the head of the national guards to protect the king’ 
journey, are all evidences that not the murder of the anne. 
(as Dr. GIRTANNER would have us believe,) but the fecure 
pofleffion of the ltving king was the object of thofe who pianned 
thefe difgufting * orgies of liberty.’ 

SeGtion VIII opens with a bio; graphy of La Fayette; tn which 
the author fays that, in 1781, when in America, Lord Corn- 
wallis wrote home concerning him that the boy could not e/ca 
him. It terminates with the appearance of the king in the je. 


lighted aflembly on the ath of February, and the incompre- 
heakibie 
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henfible execution of Yavras, the Fenwick of the French 


revolution. 


The [Xth book includes an account of the preparations for 
the auguft ceremony of the federation, at wich the author was 
prefent. “hus tar his work has gone through a fecond edition, 


and appears to have derived great improvement from a deli. 
berate reviial. 


the fourth volume opens with a fecond Vilith fe@ion or 
chapter : there having been an addition of two cha pters to the 


new edition of the preceding volumes. It paints the magnificent 
fpectacle of this national feftival, with a glow worthy of its 
fingular fublimity. ‘The IXth sad Xth chapters proceed to 
the difturbances at Nancy and the refignation of minifters, 

irom the beginning ot the fifth vol. chap. X!, we fhall ex. 
tract asmetortcatpailage, for the animadvertion of thofe who 
are purfuing conftitutional reforms : 

© Of this threefold power (legiflative, judicia!, and executive,) 
into which fovereignty branches, one is by its very nature always 
tending to domineer, always ftr uggling 1y for independence. This is 
the lecill ative power. ‘his ‘a one ts to be feared. This alone can be- 
come defpotic, or da .ngerous to liberty. Even the executive power 
Gan never ceyenerate into defpottim, without incroachiag on the le- 
giflative. Vhe legiflative power met con ‘equenily be carefully fe- 
parated from the executive power; and it muft be more feverely 


himited than the executive power, becaufe it is the moft dangerous of 


any. 

¢ Now there are no other means of imiting the leaiflative power, 
thau by partitioning it. Hence the effentia! inftitution of an upper 
and a lower houle; without which, or fometh ing equivalent, no great 
flate can remain Sie. if che leciflative power be not divided, if it 
confift as in Fiance woah 0 “4 one h rule, one body, one aflembly,—ali 
the laws, which tt may affect to make for its own controuil and linita- 
tion, will prove mere re olutions, which a breath nas forined and can 
a? and by which it wil never fubmit to be bound. As the ‘taple 
of the ! ters, whi chit may affect to put on, enensina sa its own hand, 
they can in no refoe&t refrain its movemenis. Lhe legiflative power, 
not partition ed, cam no more keep within bounds, than Archimedes 
could move the earth; and for the fame reaton,—it wants the iatio- 
nary point.’ 

Dr. GinTANNER then goes on to approve of making this 
upper houfe a court of judzinent for {tate-prifoners: an op:nion 
which, we fhould fuppofe, cen only arife from his inattention 
to the hiftory of Englith ttate-trials, to very few of which caa 
be admired tor the equity of ther termination, Ik is rather de- 
firable that the practice of impeachment (if we may uie this 
word for attempting the punifhment of crimes not previoully 
cefined by law,) fhould expire; and that all culprits, even 
when accufed bya committee of the repreisntative body, fhoul 
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take their trial in the regular courts of juftice, and before juries 
of the people. It is true that, in periods of ferment, the ver- 
dicts of juries will jean prejudicially towards the popular wifh : 
but for this evil the remedy feems to be, at tre petition of the 
prifoner and with the advice of the judge, to grant a new trial 
at {ome moderate diftance of time. 

At page 174 begins a tketch of the life and death of AZire- 
beau. in confequence of his deceafe, a deputation from the 
magiftracy of Paris waited on the allembly; when Pafforet, in 
its mame, folicited that a temp! e fhould be fet apart for the 
burial-place of the great men of itrance; that it dhould apper- 
tain to the legiflature to allot this fepulchre; that to the remains 
of Mirabeau the honor be conceded ; and that the building, 
formerly the church of Saint Genevieve, be hallowed to this 
ufe, and infcribed ** To patriots, by their grateful country.” 
The legiflature acceded to the propofal, and thus laid the 
firft ftone of a fpecies of canonization, which, if cautioufly 
awarded, would probably have degenerated, — during the age of 
anti-chriltian barbarifm and ignorance, fo likely to revifit 
France,—into a new idolatrous dzemonifm, into the worfhip of 
the manes of their great men. The funeral proceflion of Mira- 
beau was {plendid, but lefs claffica!ly beautiful than that planned 
by David for the apotheofis of Voltaire. ‘The conftituted autho-~ 
rities voluntarily adopted a mourning of eight days. When it 
is confidered that the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and other moft 
refpeCtable Feutllans, were foremoft to recommend and to con- 
cur in thefe pofthumous celebrations, Adirableau, and confe- 
quently the Orleans party, of which he was the foul, mutt 
furely be acquitted of thole dark regicidical projets, which 
Dr. GIRTANNER afcribes to them on the 24th of June and 6th 
of October. 

Book XII continues the narrative to the period of the king’s 
efcape. Dr. GIRTANNER notices the remarkable fact that, 
in the year 178g, the original forms of convocation recognized 
in Paris more than 300,000 citizens, having fuffrage and ele- 
gibility both for municipal and legiflative functions ; whereas, 
in the reprefentative conititution imagined by the aflembly, only 
779371 had preferved this privilege ; “fo that no lefs than three- 
tourths of the people were deprived of their political libertics, 
and were degraded in their civil condition, by this conftituting 
aflembly. Yet, notwithftanding its ariftocratic precautions, 
difobedience and anarchy feem to have been regularly progref- 
five during the whole continuance of its fway. 

The X{lIlth feétion relates to the flight and re-capture of 
the king, and of the royal family. It concludes with an ac- 
count of the riots at wumingham, accompanied by 2 remark 
which we fhall tranfcribe, but not in the popular dialect: p. a 5 
‘« Ks 
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«Es itt fchandlich, dafs, in dem achtzehuten Jahrhunderte, England 
‘das Beifpiel einer folchen Intoleranz und einer Keligion{verfolp ung 
giebt. Indeffen erhellt doch auch hieraus, was alle Dicjenigen ein. 
itimmig geftehen, dic fich lange genug in England aufgenalten, und 
nicht blofs fuchtig beobachtet haben, was ich aus meiner eigenen 
langen Erfahrung beftatigen kann: dafs nehmlich England eines der 
allerabergliubigiten und unaufgeklarteften Lander in Europa ift,’ 

The XI Vth book begins to evolve the progrefs of the now 
avowed with of the Parifians to abolifh royalty in France, 
Dr. GirraAnneR fpeaks with great bitternefs and contempt 
both of Condorcet ard ot Thomas Payne, whole writings, as well 
as thofe of Briffot, about this period came into great requeft, 
Gregoire, Robe/pierre, Pethion, proclaimed tn the aflembly their 
wifh that a national convention might be fummoned in order to 
try the king. ‘Thefe fedit!ous propofals, feconded by the peti- 
tions and corre/pondesce of the clubs, neceffitated a formal fe- 
paration of thole friends ef liberty who had hitherto aéted in 
concert. The conititutional party, known by the name of 
Feuillans, at this time feceded from the Jacobin club, which 
retained almoft all its private but only fix of its fenatorial mem- 
bers—Pethion, Buzot, Robe/ pierre, Roederer, Antoine, and 
Coroller. An addrefs was publifbed by the Feuillans, foliciting 
the provincial affiliated focietics to feparate from the repub- 
licans, and offering itfelf as a centre of union: but in vain. 
The Jacobins retained almoft univerfally the adhefion of their 
brethren, and from this time every obferver forefaw the down- 
fall of the conftitutional royalty. ‘I he conqueft of Avignoz by 
fraternization is juftly reprobated :-—A copy of the conftitution, 
as finally accepted by the king, is inferted ; and the feparation 
of the conftituting aflembly is related. 

The XVth fection, which occupies the whole feventh vo- 
lume, comprehends the period intervening between the meet- 
ing of the legiflative aflembly and the declaration of war againft 
Auftria. It notices the inefficacy of the law againft clubs, fo 
impertinently voted on the death-bed of the preceding legiflae 
ture :—it traces the progrefs of the Jacobins in their great plan, 
the fuccefs of which the author attributes to their confiftency 
and induftry ;—and it concludes with an invective againft de- 
mocracy, inferior in eloquence, but not in bitternefs, to thofe 
of Mr. Burke. 

As we fhall have occafion to refume the confideration of this 
work, whenever the remaining volumes fhall reach us, any 
farther opinion of its general merits may be deferred to that 
period. Indeed, from the analyfis which we have given, each 
reader may form a judgment for himfelf. 
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Aer. VIIL. Grammaire Italienne; Sc. i.e. An Italian Grammar, 
compofed from the beft Authors and Grammarians of Italy, and 
conformably to the moft modern Manner of writing and {peaking 
at the prefent Time. By M. Pererri, Profeffor of the Italian 
Tongue. 12mo. pp. 400. §s. fewed. Elmfley, &c. London. 1795. 


Ts Italian grammar of Veneroni has fo long enjoyed unri- 
valled celebrity, that it appears an arduous enterprize to 
attempt another. “The author before us, however, after having 
candidly acknowleged that the grammar of his predeceflor was 
the moft ample, and the beft, that had been written for a diffe- 
rent country from that in which Italian is the natural idiom of 
the inhabitants ; and that he had himfelf always propofed it as 
fuch to his fcholars, particularly with refpect to the verbs, 
which Veneroni has treated more fully and fatisfaorily than 
his competitors ;—proceeds to give his reafons for the under- 
taking; and, as Veneroni is to be written down, before the 
fame of a new Jtalian grammar can rife, Signor PERETTI has 
given twenty-five critical remarks on the errors of his for- 
midable predeceflor ; fome of which are perhaps difputable. 
However, the greateft nuniber teem fair and well founded : 
but it isa great eulogium on Veneroni, that a century has pafied 
fince his grammar was written, before its defects were difco- 
vered ; and that even now their number is fmall, and their 
confequence not very important. 

An Englifh edition of Veneron? was publifhed by Nourfe, 
in 1763, which has probably long fince been out of print. It 
contained 462 pages, befides an ItaJian and Englifh diCtionary 
of 200 pages more. 

Signor PERETTI has omitted the wocabulaire portatif, or 
portable dictionary in Fr. and Ital. and Ital. and Fr. inferted in 
all the editions which we have feen of that work: but, as it 
was not fufficiently ample to fave a ftudent the expence of a 
more copious dictionary, it feems an unneceflary appendage to 
a grammar. 
| It is a circumftance worthy of remark, and with which 
Signor PERETTI feems unacquainted, that Veneronf, who con- 
tributed fo much to the ftudy of Italian literature in France 
and England, during the laft and the prefent century, was not 
anative of Italy. He was born at Verdun in Lorraine *, and 
his family name was Vigneron: but, as he had ftudied Italian, 
and propofed teaching that language at Paris, he called himfelf 
a Florentine, and Italianized his name. 

Signor P, feems to have confulted the beft Italian gramma- 
tans, philologers, and moft eminent writers in general, for 
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authorities : which was not the practice of Veneroni, who 
feldom either cites or illuftrates and confirms his rules from 
books. ‘The author of the prefent grammar appears well ac. 
quainted with the work of the admirable Bommattei*, and the 
notes of Salvini, which the Tufcans ftill regard as their gram- 
matical code, though this treatife has been written nearly 200 
years :—but, when Signor P. fays that Veneroni’s grammar has 
never been ufed nor known in Italy, the objeAion is not very 
cogent. It is no difgrace to the author of an Italian grammar 
written in French for the ufe of the natives of France, that it is 
not cited in the Crufca di€tionary, nor mentioned either by Fon- 
tanini, or his admirable annotator, Apo/folo Zeno, in the Bidi. 
dell’ Eloquenza Italiana. We want not the fame kind of gram- 
mar for our vernacular tongue which foreigners require, who 
have pronunciation to learn, and feveral other peculiarities of 
rbrafe and idiom, which we obtain in the nurfery. We never 
attempt to learn any foreign language in grammars ufed by the 
natives, but in fuch as have been written exprefsly in Englifh, 
or in fome other language which we underftand. 

Vener oni has beftowed nearly 80 pages on the verbs ; and this 
impertant part of fpeech has not been flighted by Signor Pe- 
RETTI, who has laboured the chapter on that fubject with equal 
pains and to an equal extent. 

Lingua Tofcana in bocca Romana, is a proverb to which the 
Florentines never would fubfcribe. AZartinelli, in his letters, 
has long fince difputed its accuracy +. The Tufcans have 
ever been more refpected for diétion than pronunciation. 
Italian feems to lofe its native foftnefs and delicacy by their 

utturalizing all words which begin with ca, co, and chi, which 
is as offenfive to the reit of Italy and to foreigners, as the parler 
gras in France, and the Newea/tle bur in England. 

In flight!y cafting our eyes over the collections of words 
and phrafes, which Signor P. has given previoufly to the di- 
alogues, we were furprized to find Scaffale, Scanfia, for Bibli- 
cteca ; Colizione, for Colazione ; and, in his definition of mufical 
terms, the explanation of fuga, p. 351, furpafles any thing in 
abfurdity which we could poflibly expect from an Italian, in 
{peaking of that art which his countrymen have taught to the 
reft of Europe. Of fuga, fugue, he fays: * We generally give 
to notes a movement as quick again as in allegro: that is to fay, 
we give the length of a minim toa femibreve ; to a minim the 
Jength of a crotchet: to a crotchet that of a quaver, &c.’ 
Our knowlege in mufic is not fufficiently profound to enable us 
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* Della Lingua Tafcana. 
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ts comprehend the author in this definition :—but we believe 
that our countryman, Old Mor ey, would give to the pro- 
lation of the lefs the fame explanation which Signor P. has af- 
figned to fugue. Every {matterer in mufic knows that fugue 
implies a flight and purfuit, in which the feveral parts imitate 
and follow each other: but it has nothing to do with diminifh- 
ing the value of notes in modern mufic: as there are fugues, 
we believe, in every {pecies of meafure. Cavatina is not more 
happily defined. We fancy that term to imply an air without a 
fecond part, or da capo. Inthe dialogues, we find words that 
feem not to be Italian : as certainente, p. 365—appuntuments, p. 
366, for a rendez-vous or appointment, which is not to be 
found in the Crufca nor any other good dictionary. A table 
of errata feems wanting ; aS p. 364 we have ne ne for me ne 
dipo for dopo, &c. 

‘The {pecimens of Italian poetry are few, and almoft wholly 
confined to Dante, Petrarca, and Taflo, No example is given 
of lyric compofitions, of which fuch charming {pecimens might 
have been. felected from AMeta/fafio; and which, as Signor P. 
has given no tranflations of the verfes that he has quoted, 
would have been fo eafy and pleafant a tafk for the ftudents in 
Italian, who may take his grammar for their guide. 

The work of Signor PERETTI would doubtlefs have been of 
more utility to his fcholars here, and to the Englifh nation in 
general, had his inftructions been written or tranflated into 
our language; as many perfons in our country may wifh to 


| ftady the Italian language, who do not underftand French :— 


but as for thofe who have already Jearned French, it muft be 
owned that Jearning Italian through that medium is as uleful 


to ftudents in preferving their French, as it has ever been 


thoughtin our fchools for boys to learn the rudiments of Greek 
in the Latin tongue. 


On the whole, this feems to be the fulleft and moft complete 


_ Italian grammar that has been built on the foundation of Vene-~ 


roni, and on which our author has conftructed a more modern 





Art. IX. TranfaSians of the College of Phyficians of Philadelphia, 
Vol. J. Part I. 8vo, pp. 284. 4s. Boards. Philadelphia, 
printed, and imported by Dilly, London. 1793. 


Ts {mall volume contains a number of articles, but no 

great abundance of information. Our readers, we pre- 
fume, will excufe us if we omit the titles of fuch papers as we 
chink unimportant. | 
Oo 2 A catalogue 





and more elegant edifice. D*B-y. 
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A catalogue of the patients admitted at the Philadelphia Dif. 
penfary, with the name and event of the difeafe, fills more than 
40 pages. It is a laudable attempt to improve the bills of mor. 
tality. Phyficians fhould look over this catalogue with atten. 
tion. We were furprized at the number of confumptive perdons, 
faid to be cured, fmall as the proportion is. 

Among the papers, are two unfuccefsful cafes of hydro~ 
cephalus internus, with the appearances on diffection; one 
curious, p. 249; and two fuppofed cafes fuccefsfully treated 
by mercury. Of hydrophobia, one cafe, with no unufual 
appearance. Of tetanus, we have a cafe by Dr. Clarkfon, 
which terminated unfuccefsfully : the patient in 6 days took 
32 quarts of wine; 3 ounces of laudanum ; half an ounce 
of Haarlem oil; and 2 drachms of vol. alkali. Nearly 2 ounces 
ef mercuria! ointment were rubbed in about his neck and 
jaws.— Another cafe of tetanus, from the extraction of teeth 
with injury to the jaw, is related by Dr. Rufh. The patient 
was bled while the phyficians were uncertain of the nature of 
ane diforder, and, in a few minutes afterward, convulfions of 
the opifthotonos kind fupervened ; 2 grains of emetic tartar 
produced no effeé&t; wine and bark were freely adminiftered ; 
the patient recovered. 

Dr. Ruth ordered a bucket of cold water to be thrown over 
2 female patient, in whom tetanus is faid to have been complicated 
with hyfteria; a fyncope was inftantly produced, which lafted 
half an hour. * When fhe recovered from this ftate, the 
fpoke, and in half an hour was able to fwallow,’ which the 
could not do in the fmalleft degree before. Poff fyncopen flatim 
catamenta inopinato redterunt. 

Dr. Mofes Bartram difcovers one of the caufes of the uni- 
formly fatal tri/mus nafcentium in the bad management of the 
navel, which is common among the negroes. Mr. John Will- 
day, much afflicted formerly with calculous complaints, affures 
Dr. Rufh that he has never had a bad fit fince he began a me- 
thod which he has practifed during two years. He places a 
bafon of cold water on a night-chair, and every morning applies 
a {punge, dipped in it, two or three times to the fmall of his back 
and lower down. Dr. J. Hall gives an account of the fudden 
removal of a gall-ftone by three ftrong eleétric fhocks, pafied 
from the left arm and breaft to the right fide. Dr. M. Bartram 
relates, among others, the following curious cafe. His patient 
had ‘ a moft obftinate conftipation with tumefaCtion, tenfion, 
and pain of the abdomen, frequent and almoft conftant vomit- 
ing, and quick full pulfe for 8 or 10 days.2, Purgatives, clyf- 
ters, opium, fomentations, bliftering, were employed in vain: 


but not bleeding! Cold water was at length thrown on the 
legs, 
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legs, thighs, and pubes. The patient felt eafy directly, but had 
no difcharge: the belly was then {wathed in a cloth, dripping 
wet in cold water; and fuch a cloth was alfo applied to the 
lower extremities, In half an hour, an evacuation followed, 
and the recovery was rapid; though the pulfe was too quick to 
be counted, and was reduced fo low at the time of this appli- 
cation as to feel like a thread ; the limbs alfo were cold, and 
the debility was extreme.—An account by Dr. Ruth of a fin- 
gular cafe of {mall-pox fuccefsfully treated by the plentiful ufe 
of bark, fermented liquors, and animal food, deferves the more 
attention, as we have reafon to believe that the confluent {mall- 
pox fhould, much oftener than it is, be treated on the fame 
plan. Dr. Senter and Dr. Currie very ftrongly (and, we fup- 
pofe, juftly) proteft againft the application of corrofive (ubli- 
mate to cancers, as recommended not long fince by Dr. Mofe- 
ley.—The former of thefe phyficians has recorded a /ingular 
cafe of ifchuria; and we confider his communication as of 
much importance. Its value will be felt by every phyfiologitt. 
The following paflage contains the moft eflential circumf{tances 
of this fatal cafe; 


« Whenever I omitted to draw off her water once in 30 or 36 hours 
at fartheft, fhe never failed to vomit it up, To afcertain fo extra- 
ordinary a faét beyond the poffibility of a miftake on my part, or ade- 
ception on hers, I often vifited her about the time I knew the mutt 
vomit if the catheter was not introduced ; and I examined her blad- 
der, found it full, hard, and tender ; and fat by her till the vomiting 
recurred, faved the water that fhe brought up this way, and compared 
it with what I drew off, and found it the fame in every refpect. 

‘ During the time her urine came off by vomiting, fhe fuffered ex- 
treme anxiety, and always complained of great heat, {marting, ex- 
treme thirft, and 2 fenfation of inverfion or turning up of fomething 
(running, as the expreffed it,) that appeared to tear her bowels. 

‘ As the affair had becqme fa lengthy, and my buafinefs was fuch 
that it was notin my power to attend upon her as often as her cafe re- 
quired, I inftructed the young gentlemen who lived with me, in the 
ufe of the catheter, and they waited on her in my abfence as often as 
they could conveniently. 

‘In the month of January 1787, from fome caufe unknown fhe 
could not be relieved with the initrument, nor could fhe vomit up her 
urine for feveral days ; when it paffed off by the navel, for three days 
fucceflively ; after which, the catheter was ued with the fame effec 
as before, 

‘ From this time, to the Augult following, there was fo great a 
famenefs in her complaints, that nothing occurred worth noticing. 
About the beginning of this month, a érich-coleured gravel began to 
pafs off through the catheter, and foon became fo large and plentiful, 
that neither urine or gravel could be completely evacuated by the in- 
{trument in its ufual form. I had one made of a different conftruction, 
Open at two of the fides for about half an inch, which anfwered my withes. 
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« She continued to difcharge gravel this way, whenever her urine 
was drawn off, till the beginning of November, at which time fhe felt 
more diftrefs than ufual, whenever her urine came off by vomiting, 
and fhe foon obferved a gritty jubjiance in her mouth. When I was in- 
formed of this new phenomenon, I requelted her to fave the urine for 
my infpection, the next time fhe vomited. I compared this with 
what I drew off, and found it contained the fame kind of gravel as 
that which paffed the catheter. I procured and faved feveral drachms 
of this gravel, that came from her both by the inftrument and by vo- 
miting, and could obferve no difference either in the colour or con- 
fiftence of them. 

‘ From this period to the fummer 1788, her complaints continued 
much the fame. When her water was not drawn off, fhe always 
brought it up by vomiting, commonly attended with great pain in 
the head. During this fummer, fhe twice paffed a {mail quantity of 
urine, through the urethra, in confequence of being frightened, once 
by thunder, and the fecond time by the falling of a window in her 
room. This ferved only to raifeher fpirits fora few days, with theex- 
pectation of her urine returning through its natural channel. Her cafe, 
however, continued the fame in that refpect, and grew every day 
more complicated in others. The Aypoga/trium became more tumid and 
tender, and her bladder appeared very much thickened, and extreme- 
ly fore, even after it was evacuated. Add to this, the apparent in- 
equality of the furface of the bladder, was fo great, and the tumour 
Shifting fometimes towards the right, and at others to the left inguen, 
according as her body was moved, that I began frongly to fufpe&a 
ftone.’ 

Thefe circumftances, we apprehend, are too precife to leave 
the leaft fufpicion of miftake. Dr. Senter concludes his narra- 
tive with fome reflections ; among which the moft important is, 
that we have here a flrong proof of the inverted motion of the 
Jymphatics. 

The papers not comprized in our analyfis contain principally 
obftetrical and meteorological obfervations—The * A& for the 
Incorporation of the College,’ and the * Conftitution’ of the 
fociety, are prefixed to the volume. Alfo a judicious * Dif- 
courfe delivered before the College, Feb. 6, 1787, on the ob- 


jects of this inftitution,” by Benj. Rufh, M. bv. Bed...s. 





Art. X. Du Gouvernement, Des Meurs, c. ¢. e. On the Govern- 
ment, Manners, and Conditions in France before the Revolution : 
with Characters of the principal Perfons of the Reign of Louis 
XVI. 8vo. pp. 326. Hamburgh. 1795. De Boffe, London, 4s. 

S Kav book is written with a neatne{s and fluency which adapt 

it for circulation in the polifhed clatles ; to whom its ge- 
neral caft of opinion will be by no means difagreeable. Not- 
withftanding a marked hoftility to democratic notions and pro- 
eecdings, the author abftains from virulence and inveétive, and 
diiplays 
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difplays an urbanity which is fcarce among the advocates of 
party, and is therefore entitled to commendation. To palliate— 
is indeed the characteriftic obje& of almoft every fection 
throughout his work. 

Ihe Preliminary Confiderations deprecate, with much gentle- 
nefs, that deference to fortune, that partiality to fuccefs, 
which begins to endanger an equitable eftimate of French af- 
fairs ; and the introdu@tory remarks on the Government of France, 
and its conftituent principles, reprefent it as practically much 
more ufefui than might be fuppofed from its theory. 

The work is divided into fe&tions, the drift of each of which 
we fhall briefly point out. “The account of the Manners of the 
Court marks in them nothing of that depravity or groflnefs, which 
pafles tor a regular fymptom of extreme civilization. The king 
and queen, it is faid, have been the vidtims of libel; and even 
the tamous ftory of the neckiace is impliedly denied. In behalf of 
the morals of the clergy, an old teftimonial of Bifhop Burnet is 
ferioufly adduced. The nobility and its privileges, the writer 
thinks, were by no means grievous to the amount, nor abfurd 
to the degree, that has been fuppofed. The tiers état was not fo 
trammelled in its induftry, nor fo trampled in its treatment, as 
demagogues have urged. The improving tafte in manners was 
gradually bringing about the blending of conditions, which it was 
needlefs, therefore, to folicit from the law. The parliaments 
had their Catos. The adminiffration it(clf is defended with a 
felf-betraying fophiftry. The venaltty of offices was perhaps the 
beft fecurity for an independent magiftracy. The lettres de 
cachet were not numerous; they were iffued cautioufly ; and the 
author was once of opinion (p. 157.) that a projeét for abolifh- 
ing of them would foon have been Jaid before government by 
the parliaments. The public debt and the public taxes, before the 
revolution, are the topics next confidered, and the author feems 
not averfe from the experiment of an smpat unique, a confolida- 
tion of all the taxes into a fingle land-tax ; which was the fa- 
vourite {cheme of Turgot. 

We fhall tranflate great part of the chapter fuperfcribed of 
literary men: 

‘ With the reign of Louis XV. or in a few years afterward, the 
celebrated men who adorned it difappeared, Incrigue and cabal 
placed the fceptre of literature in the hands of D’ dlembert, who fur- 
vived Voltaire. While no one read his é/oges, fo full of affeétation 
and quaint phrafeology; nor his hiftory of the overthrow of the Je- 
fuits, in which acrimony contends with buffoonery; nor his unin- 
terefting é/oge on Queen Chriltina; nor his effay on literary men, the 
offspring of caprice and prejudice; while all well-informed perfons 
defpifed his tranflations of Tacitus; D’ Alembert was the diétator of li- 
ierature, and difpofed of all feats in the academy :but, if he has 
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enjoyed, efpecially under Louis XVI. an ufurped celebrity, he cannot 
be reckoned among the writers who have adorned that monarch’s 
reign; all his writings having appeared in the time of Louis XV, 

© Condorcet, who teboured to fucceed to D’Alembert’s throne, be. 
longs to the age of Louis XVI.: but he cannot be quoted among il. 
Juftrious authors. His works, of which fcarcely the titles are remem. 
bered, have neither animation nor depth, and his flyle is dull and 
dry. Some bold attacks on religion, which ought not to have been 
countenanced, and trivial declamations againit defpotifm, have alone 

iven a degree of fame to his writings. 

‘ The Abbé de Lille, a man of truly poetic genius, ranges in the 
period of Louis XVI. Had he been born at a time in which poetry 
was more the object of delight; had he compofed, inftead of tranf- 
lating; had he chofen interetling fubjects ; he would juitly have en. 
joyed the greateft reputation. 

« Among the very fmall numbers of writers whom this age can 
properly enter on the ]jit of thofe of the reign of Louis XVI. the 
Comte de Choifeul-Gouffier is entitled to diftinction; and I know noe 
whether, in any wra, we can find a man of his rank who has compofed 
a work equal in merit to his Travels in Greece. ‘This publication 
unites, with the deepeft knowlege of antiquity, a pleafing ftyle, di- 
verfified, and always fuited to the fubjed. 

‘ ‘The numerous and celebrated authors of the time of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., who exercifed their talents in various ways, having 
augmented the turns of Janguage, and varied the forms of ftyle, it 
feems as if language had fuppled itfelf in their fkilful hands, and that 
thence may have refulted a general facility of expreflion and com- 
pofition. In fact, a croud of examples of all kinds offer in fome de- 
gree, to every writer, aflortments ready prepared, from among which 
he may clothe his ideas. ‘Thefe have been incitements to write, and 
the number of authors has increafed to infinitude under the reign of 
Louis XVI.: but fcarcely one of them has raifed himfelf above a cer- 
tain ftandard. 

« A {mall work, in which are united fpirit, elegance, and humour, 
the Almanack of Great Men, has made known the vaft number of men 
in France who have been fubjugated by the mania of fcribbling. It 
is aftonifhing to fee the quantity of productions, from the madrigal 
to the tragedy, which appear and difappear in the metropolis, like 
infects which are born, flourifh, and perifh in the courfe of twenty- 
four hours. ‘Two remarkable works were publifhed during the reign 
of Louis XVI, One is the Hiftory of the Difcovery cf the two Indies, 
which met with the greateft fuccefs, without caufing a high opinion 
of the author, who was regarded only as the editor of another perfon’s 
ideas. ‘This work is compofed of various reports, and forms a whim- 
fical combination of different ftyles, principles repeated over and over 
again, high-flown declamations, and, fometimes, the moft difeufting 
delineations of voluptuoufnefs: altogether, meretricious ornaments 
have here entirely robbed the fubject of its grandeur. Such is the 
book of the Abbé Raynal on the difcovery of both the Indies. ‘The 
reader of it might imagine that he was hearing a quack doétor, 
mounted on his ftage, and difpenfing to the gaping multitude a 
piace 
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piace farcafms (des liewx-communs) againft defpotifm and religion, 
which are remarkable only for their boldnefs. ‘This book is no 
longer read, and is only confulted as a dictionary: — but, in a fhort 
period, when time and various circumftances {hall have effeéted altera- 
cions in the colonies, when fome {hal! have declined and others fhall 
have advanced in confequence, the 466¢ Raynal will not be of any 
the leaft utility. 

« ‘The other work, the Travels of the young Anacharfis, was the 
confequence of more than thirty years of application; the models of 
this learned compofition were the Cyropardia, Sethos, and the Tra- 
vels of Cyrus; the form, which the author has given to it, requires 
that the young Anacharfis, in fome degree refembling Telemachus, 
fhould intereft the reader :——but the work contains only a frigid, uni- 
form, and unanimated narration. Anacharfis afks queftions, and they 
are anfwered ; and it is without any enhancement of the amufement 
of the reader, that the author has given to his book the dead carcafe 
(cadavre) of aromance. It cannot be included among the produc- 
tions of genius: it comprehends no profound defign, it offers no 
grand refult, and the ftyle has no character. 

‘ To Sethos and the Cyropeedia, as models for the author of Ana- 
charfis, may be added an antient work, the Hiftory of the Dinofo- 
phifts of Athens :—but there 1s another, which appeared in this cen- 
tury, and which feems to have formed the outline of the Travels of 
Anacharfis; viz. the Hiftory of the Seven Wife Men of Greece. 
The fages meet at the Court of Periander, king of Corinth, and con- 
verfe together on religion, politics, and the different governments of 
Afia; they travel through feveral celebrated countries; they go to 
Scyros in order to fee Pythagoras, and thence to Samos, with that 
philofopher. They then repair to the Court of Polycrates, and laftly 
come to Sardis to vifit Croefus. 

‘ Anacharfis, who has travelled to China to fee Confucius, finds 
the Seven Wife Men at Sardis, and gives them an account of his ad- 
ventures. Anacharfis 1s one of the principal actors in this hiftorical 
romance, which comprehends the moft interefting details refpe€ting 
various countries of Greece, and the moft important events of that 
period. This work has been forgotten, but merits not oblivion: 

© Et babent fua fata libelli. 

‘ M. Necker muft be reckoned among the writers of the reign 
of Louis XVI. He ts the firit who confecrated the pomp of eloquence 
and the flowers of imagination to matters of civil adminiftration : but 
his works, which anfwered the end of the author, that of making an 
impreflion on men of the world, and clevating him to a high fituation, 
are void of learning and of fentiment. ‘The fuccefs of the publica- 
tions of M. Necker fhould doubtlefs have encouraged placemen in 
France to write on the fame fubjeéts, and to promulgate found theory, 
{upported by experience: in fine, the example of M. Necker fhould 
have triumphed over the prejudice which prevented thofe perfons, 
who were called to fill exalted ftations on account of their birth and 
their fituation, from giving their ideas to the public.’ 


The author now pafles to what, by a ftrange mifnomer, he 
terms a cone/:/ion, which is introductory to fix chapters of anec- 
4 dotes 
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dotes relative to Maurepas, Turgot, Saint Germain, Pefai, 
Necker, and De Brienne, which may be read without fatigue, 
and forgotten without much regret. 
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Rav. XI, Confiderations fur la Revolution Sociale. 8vo. pp. 261. 
38. fewed. De Boffe, London®. 1794. 
“nis volume, afcribed to M. Ferranp, is faid to have been 
“ read and approved” by perfons of weight in the diplo- 
matic fcale; and it has thence derived an importance, to 
which it is not entitled by compafs of thought, eloquence of 
fiyle, nor foundnefs of counfel, it may be confidered as fpeak- 
ing the language of the Concert of Princes. It continues to 
hold up the pretended fecret Propaganda Society, fuppofed 
to have branched from the Jacobin Club of Paris over the 
whole furface of Europe, as an inftitution of infinite con- 
cern, alarm, and danger; as directed by leaders of filent aéi- 
vity and unrelenting zeal, no lefs prudent than determined, no 
lefs unprincipled than able. It contemplates not only the 
overthrow of hereditary inftitutions, and of all corporations 
and eftablifhments, as the darling purfuit of this hidden com. 
bination, but fuppofes it to meditate the deftruction of property 
itfelf, and, with it, of the very cement of focial and civilized 
life. Againft this chimera, the author thinks it the deadly fin 
of the European powers to have waged war with fo feeble an 
effort; and he advifes them to crofs the Rhine with new emi- 
grants, and to afcend the Loire with new Chouans, in order to 
carry into execution the manifeftoes of the Duke of Brun/wick, 
and to fubftitute in France a regular military government, in- 
ftead of its defpotic anarchy. 

Page 224 the author thus goes on: 

* I know that it will be objeéted to me, that the very exceffes of 
the Jacobins have flopped the progreis of their doctrines, and that 
their principles are lefs to be feared, fince we have feen how they ap- 
ply them. 

‘ Tacknowlege that the people were at one time on the point of 
being undeceived: their own misfortunes naturally recalled them to 
fubmifion and to reafon. This was the moment which govern- 
ments ought to have feized, in order to crufh a feét which had juft 
made itlelf detefted by thofe whom it had feduced; to teftify that 
horror of it in which their people were then difpofed to join with 
them ; and to attach more ftrongly to their authority thofe who began 
to perceive that their own happinefs was interefted in maintaining it. 
But this is what governments have not thought it proper to do: itis 
perhaps that of which they had no idea: the moment is paffed in which 








they might have availed themfelves of it, and that moment will not 
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return. "The Abbé Sieyes and Rode/pierre have perceived that the 
edifice, which they conftruéted, grew feeble under the weight of the 
crimes which were to have elevated it; that the exercife of the mo/ 
facred of duties was ftained by fo many murders, combultions, aud 
anarchical plunderings. ‘They have thrown on the fhoulders of the 
party which they wifhed to ruin, the mafs of atrocities which arofe 
from the general receffes of the republic, in order to fpread itfelf 
among foreigners: by them Brifor, and after him Danson, have been 
charged with every thing: like the unclean animal, the death of 
which, among the Hebrews, expiated all national iniquities, ¢Lerr 
punifhment was offered as the juft fatisfaction which the republic made 
at the fhrine of humanity; and, after the produce of their pillages 
had been taken away, their lives, being become fufpicious or formid- 
able, were facrificed to the revenge of individuals, and converted in- 
to burnt-offerings to public indignation *. 

¢ The Convention had decreed that there fhould no longer be any 
other divinity than Reafon and the Country: it had legally ettablithed 
Atheifm. Thefe abfurd decrees excited univerfal indignation among 
foreign nations, Danton is alone found guilty; and the infernal 
genius of the Committee of Public Safety dared to take on itfclf to re- 
venge the Deity. ‘The dogma of materialifm revolted from common 
fenfe; Rodbc/pierre is become the apoitle of God: in truth, he has 
created a divinity after his own principles: 4e as formed God afler 
his own image. France has had four religions in four years: catholic 
at the opening of the States General ; f-Ai/matic under the pretended 
Conftituent Affembly ; atheijical under the Convention; deé/fical in 
the vizirat of Robe/pierre. In the lait inftance, fhe has folemnized 
the inauguration of this {peculative idolatry; Rode/pierre was the pa- 
triarch; but the horror, which the perfon of the grand prielt infpired, 
did not extend to the do&trine itfelf: which was already fecretly em- 
braced by the greateft number. This belief has nothing of conftraint, 
this morality has nothing of rigor; it flatters initead of combating 
the paffions: therefore all the paflions will declare themfelves on its 
fide: the government which has confecrated it regulates itfelf only 
by thefe very paffions; therefore it will give birth to them wherever 
it may penetrate. In all countries, fo commodious 2 religion anda 
law will always obtain the fecret affent of the multitude, and will con- 
fequently form the religion and the law of the ttrongeft. It is no longer 
doubtful what the cou/fitutionaliffs, what the firlt republicans, had 
done, and which they {aid could only take place in France. ln every 
country, the number of xprincipled people is greater than that of 
perfons who save principles; and the number of the poor is greater 
than that of the rich. In all countries, the majority of the people, 
incited to murder by impunity, induced to piliage by the law, and 
freed from the troublefome reins of a felf-denying religion, will not 
long hefitate between their prefent intereft, which is always placed 
before their eyes, and true principles, which are never recalled to 
their minds.’ 
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‘ * The Convention, after the death of Robe/pierrz, followed the 
fame courfe which it tool: after the death of Daniox.? 
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If there yet be perfons, in this or any other country, fo in. 
fatuated as not to turn with contempt from the ravings of thefe 
Anti-jacobins, and fo wicked as to delight in the frefh hot 
{treams of human gore with which they are inundating Europe, 
it may be well to remind their prudence, that armies are re- 
cruited by an appeal to the religion and loyalty of the populace; 
that the friends of monarchy, hierarchy, ariftocracy, are thofe 
who haften to the front of the battle; that the difaffe€&ted, from 
a horror excited by the caufe of the allies, prefer parifh-penfions 
to thofe of the military cheft; and that every regiment, which 
difappears before the frown of fate, is equivalent to a maflacre 
of fo many men attached to the antient order of things, and 


fufficiently courageous to arm in its behalf, extvatts translated 





mentary on the Firlt Part of Ariltotle’s Book concerning Xeno- 

hanes, Zeno, and Gorgias; with a Defence of the Megaric 
Philofophy. By Profeflor M.G.L.Spautpinc. 8vo. pp. 81, 
Berlin. 1793. 


HIs fragment of Ariftotle, in which the moft obfcure of all 
fubjects is treated, is ftill farther obfcured through the 
corruptnefs of the text. Some valuable corrections are made, 
by the affiftance of the Leipfic manufcript, in Fabricius’s 
Greek library, book iii. c. 6. Profeflor SpALD1NG had an 
opportunity of examining this manufcript, but was unfortunately 
in fuch hafte, that he could only extract from it a few authori- 
ties to juftify his own emerdations. Thefe have confiderable 
philological merit: but neither the commentary, the correc- 
tions, nor the defence, have the fmalleft tendency to explain 
and reduce to common fenfe the doctrine of the vo ev; that is, 
that whatever exifts is one, eternal, and immovable; a doétrine 
nearly refembling that of Spinoza, as abfurd as it is impious, 
and clearly refuted by Ariftotle, both in his phyfical and meta- 
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Art. XIII. Reflexions Jur la Paix, &ce. i.e. Thoughts on Peace, ad- 
drefled to Mr. Pitt—and to the French Nation. 8vo. pp. 48. 
is. 6d. Printed at Geneva; Debrett, London. 1794. 


title-page informs us that this pamphlet was printed at 

Geneva: but, as French books are as accurately printed 
at Geneva as at Paris, and as this publication contains feveral 
typographical errors, which are evidently of Englifh origin, 
we are inclined to think that, wherever the work might have 
made its firft appearance, the prefent edition is from the 
London prefs. ‘Thofe who are intimately acquainted with the 
French language will the more readily join with us in this opi- 
nion, 
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nion, when they fee how often the accents are mifplaced, and 
how often totally omitted. 

The author has divided his work into two parts, the firft 
addrefled to Mr. Pitt, the latter to the French nation; and his 
object is to convince both of the neceflity of a fpeedy peace, 
and to remove the obftacles which on both fides impede the 
completion of fo defirable an end. He fays, we ought to ap- 
ply to Mr. Pitt for an account of the fate of Europe, which 
depends on the meafures purfued by England, at the head of 
whofe councils he is placed. 

‘ England, (fays thewriter,) ought to have been the tutelary genius of 
the combined powers, when fhe confederated with them to make war on 
France: her conftitution, the matter- piece of reafon and of liberty, gave 
her a right to decide ultimately and authoritatively in this great debate 
of the world. It was noble in a nation, which is wifely independent, to 
{fpurn from its alliance a people who fullied their caufe by crimes; and 
to popularize the coalition by fubjeéting it to the afcendency of a free 
government. It was not as the rival of France that fhe fhould have 
entered into this conteft, but as the protectrefs of focial order, which, 
being attacked in its very vitals, could not be partially faved; and 
her allies ought to have derived their principal fupport from the 
fplendour of her virtues and her wifdom. Has this been the objec 
that really influenced her? Has fhe obtained this end?’ 

We with, for the honour of our country, that we could 
anfwer the author’s queftions in the affirmative: but truth 
compels us to fay that it was by motives lefs generous, lefs 
noble, and more felfifh, that we were led into the war; that 
the confederates appear to have had principally in view to 
fcramble for the fpoils of a neighbour, and, inftead of kindly 
endeavouring to extinguifh the flames which were confuming his 
houfe, to plunder his effeéts, and enrich themfelves at the price 
of his ruin. 

The part of this work addreffed to Mr. Pitt is divided into 
three chapters; in the firft, the author takes a view of the 
actual ftrength of France; in the fecond, he confiders the 
conduct of the allies; and in the third, he points out the ad- 
vantages which all Europe will derive from a general peace. He 
obferves that the whole force of the revolution confifts in the art 
of fanaticifing (if we may ufe the word) the public opinion, and 
then converting it to public purpofes. In this, he remarks, 
the rulers of France were powerfully affifted by thofe who pro- 
fefled to oppofe them ; for the allies, by fhewing that they 
were not acting on one general principle of public good, but 
purfuing their individual interefts, compelled all men of all 
parties in France, however oppofite in other refpeéts, to unite 
in refifting powers whofe object it was to enrich themfelves 
with the fpoils of France. Royalifts who loved monarchy,— 
Conftitu- 
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Conftitutionalifts who loved the conftitution of 1789,—Republi. 
cans who loved a democracy,—much as they hated one another, 
{til} loved their country, and fele their pride interefted in de- 
fending it againft thofe, who, whatever might be their profef. 
fions, aimed only at difmembering it. The French faw the 
Englith proclaim the conftitution of 1789 at Toulon, and yet 
aid and abet the Vendeans, who were fighting for the reftora- 
tion of the old unlimited monarchy ; while the Emperor, who 
affe&ted to have for his fole obje& the difperfion of the fpirit of 
Jacobinifm, was annexing to his own crown all the places which 
his arms had torn from that of France. Hence it was,as the writer 
tells us, that refiftance to invafion became, among Frenchmen 
of all defcriptions, a general fentiment. He obferves, and (in 
our opinion) with juftice, that, ‘even if the objects of the allies 
had been ever fo honourable and difinterefted, it was abfurd in 
them to attempt to deftroy opinion by force. No /enfible man, 
he remarks, ever thought of deftroying religion by the martyrs 
dom of its votaries; and the chimerical fyftem of equality he 
calls a political religion, the fanaticifm of which can be weak- 
ened only by time and peace. He thinks that the fyftem of the 
allies ought to have been to endeavour to influence the public 
opinion of France, and thus to keep afunder the different 
parties which diftracted that unhappy country, inftead of driving 
them into each other’s arms for their common defence. The 
imprifonment of La Fayette, and the treatment experienced by 
Dumourier, and by the friends of the conftitution, fhewed to 
all thofe of their party that they had nothing but unkindnefs 
or harfhnefs to expect from the allies: while the rejection of 
the terms, on which fome republican leaders offered to declare 
for the confederacy, plainly told them that they could truft to 
nothing but their union and their arms. 

The ere&tion of a royal ftandard in France, he is perfuaded, 
will not be attended with the fuccefs expected from fuch a 
meafure. The partifans of the conftitution of 1789, he 
allerts, are a thoufand times more numerous than thofe of the 
o!d government, and would oppofe the reftoration of an un- 
limited monarchy, which would never forgive them their at- 
tempt to limit it. ‘The way which the allies ought to purfue 
would he to declare, and to give proofs of their fincerity, that 
they aim only at enabling the found part of France to pull down 
the demagogues who have deluged the country with blood, and 
would then leave the French nation in the full enjoyment of its 
natural right to make choice of whatever form of government it 
fhali think beft calculated to infure the happinefs of the people. 

‘The author next proceeds to obviate one grand objedtion to 
peace, arifing from the fears of many individuals that peace 
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will be attended with greater danger than the war itfelf; * for, 
(fay they,) the moment the French republic is acknowleged, 
that very moment infurreCtions will break out in the confe- 
derated ftates!’ Thefe the writer calls idle fears; for France, 
it is evident, is able to maintain any government which fhe may 
think proper to adopt, whether other nations do or do not re- 
cognize it; and therefore we fhould take it as it is, not as it 
ought tobe. A public recognition by foreign powers does not 
eftablifh a government in France; it only declares, by a folemn 
act, that it already exifts, and is eftablifhed. 

This argument is carried on to fome Jength, and with 
ability, by the author; who, though apparently without a 
blind attachment to any party, pofleffes neverthelefs the vanity 
infeparable from the character of a Frenchman, who thinks his 
country able to march on with a firm ftep to univerfal empiie, 
and to conquer nations with as much facility and rapidity as 
others can take towns. A fample of this national vanity may 
be difcovered in the following paflage, page23: © It is clear 
that France is now difpofed, of her own accord, to fet bounds 
to her conquefts: but, if peace be not concluded in this winter, 
it is impoffible to forefee in the heart of what empire the French 
will mext year refufe to make it.’ 

With refpect to the confequences of peace, the author makes 
the following wife and judicious obfervations : 

« If, at the peace, the French cannot or do not know how to found 
their republic on the true bafis of fociety, the convulfions with which 
they will be torn will infpire the furrounding nations with horror at 
the fight of their fituation; and, as every thing in nature has a 
tendency to reft, after a civil War, after a long ferics of misfortunes 
which will ftill more deter the neighbouring people from following fo 
fatal an example, the impoflibility of eftablifhing a republic will bring the 
French back to their frit wifh—a limited monarchy. If, on the con- 
trary, the moderate party fhall prevail; if it be poffible to find in the 
American conftitution a truly applicable form of a republic, the prin- 
ciples of univerfal juftice, tue more rigid republican virtue will he 
eftablifhed in France; and the cther governments will fit down in 
peace round a neighbour, who shall ne longer retain any thing of 
royalty or feodality, but wio wiil be delivered from that fyitem of 
anarchy which alone is fatal to the real tranquillity of Europe.’ 

After having fhewn that the dread of the French breaking 
the peace, immediate!y after we have concluded it, is chimeri- 
cal and unfounded, he thus concludes his third chapter: 

‘It is Mr. Pitt whom the French charge with having been the 


author of the prefent war; it is for him alone that the Eaglith carry 
it on; we might ftop here and reproach him with the numberlets 
faults that he has committed in the direétion of it: but what we lbou'd 
afk of him is peace; or rather it is for the nation to judge whei her it be 


better firit to bear all the misfortunes which threaten it, than to give 
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its confidence to the man who, in the moment of crifis, has kept 
oppofition within the bounds of the conflitution, a man who has been 
true and fteady to his opinion, even when by adhering to it he was 
placing himfelr equally at a diftance from popularity and power. The 
war keeps Mr. Pitt in office; peace would recall Mr. Fox to it. Such 
is the real alternative that ought to be fubmitted to the Englith; 
there is none other to be feared; it is that alone which makes Mr. 
Pitt tremble. Ought the nation to think as he does? This is nota 
war in which the errors of a minifter will fall only on the generation 
that faw their birth ; it is a war which, in its confequences, involves 
the very exiftence of England, the glory of the world, and the being 
of liberty.’ 

The fecond part of the work, which is addrefled to the 
French nation, contains arguments chiefly calculated to induce 
the different parties in France to lay down their arms; we 
will therefore pafs over it without obfervation, as being in no 
other fenfe interefting to an Englifh reader, than as they may 
be conducive to the reftoration of the peace of Europe, by 
proving to the leaders of the Convention that they have more 
perfonal danger to apprehend from the profecution of the war, 
than from a ceflation of hoftilities, and a general pacification ; 
and that, if they wifh that their country fhould enjoy a real 
and lafting repofe, they ought to repeal all the laws againft 
emigrants of every defcription, and reftore the forfeited eftates. 

In the pamphlet before us, the writer manifefts a manly 
mind, great powers of difcrimination, much knowlege of the 
human heart, and an underftanding unbiafled by pafiion or 
party. He writes with elegance, and in general reafons with, 
effect ; poflefling the happy talent of perfuading, even where 
he does not fully fucceed in convincing. 


k> Since we wrote the above, we have heard that Madame 
DE STAEL, daughter of M. Necker, and lady of the Baron de 
Stael, Minifter from Sweden to France, is the author of this 


pamphlet, Sh..n. 
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Art. XIV. Mémoires du Comte de Grammont. Par le Comte An- 
Troine Hamitton. 4to. & Londres, chez Edwards, Pall Mall. 
BY’ thofe readers who are attached to the perufal of romances, 

particularly fuch as have fome foundation on faéts, Comte 
HAMILTON’s entertaining Memoirs of the Comte de Grammont, 
though publifhed fo many years ago, will probably be ealily ree 
collected. More than a fingle tranflation of them has appeared 
in our language; and, fo long fince as the year 1754, we find 
the mention of one in our Review, vol. ix. p. 395. We do 
not remember, however, that any elegant or handfome edition 
of them has been given to the world; and, therefore, readers 


of mifcellaneous tafte will doubtlefs be thankful for the impref- 
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fion which now lies before us, and which unites all the beau y 
of modern paper and typography with the rich and gratifying 
decorations of engraving. 

Au advertifement premifes the following remarks: 


* ‘Thefe Memoirs have been fo favourably received by the public, 
that we have thoughtit right to give anew edition of them, with every 
ady antage of which they were fufceptible. Uxigue, in its kind, Pa 
work has no need of commendation: it has indeed, if we may 
fpeak, become a claffc in every country of [urope. 

‘« Befides the adventures of Comte de Grammont, of themfelves ex- 
tremely poignant, thefe Memoirs comprehend the Amorous Hiflory of 
the Court of England in the reign of Charles1]. They are, more- 
over, written in fo lively and ingenious a manner, that they will not 
ceafe to give great pleafure, even when the fubject of them shall be- 
come lefy intereftin 

‘ The portraits, with which this edition is ornamented, are en- 
graven from original paintings preferved by their defcendants ; who 
have communicated them, together with many private anecdotes. All 
contemporary [and later] hiftorians have been confulted, in order to 
form notes, which are equally neceflary for the hiftory of the period, 
and to enable the reader to enter fully into the {pirit of the author.’ 

The plates are feventy-eight in number, and are ably and 
pleafingly executed ; except in a few inftances, in which there 
appear lefs finifhing and lefs harmony than in the greater part. 
The portraits of Madame Royale, daughter of Henry {V. 
of France, Nell Gwyn, Mifs Jennings, Oliver Cromwell, 
Duke of Ormond, Lord Ruflell, Duke of Marlborough, &c. 
feem to us to be among the beft. 

The notes and elucidations are onpiens, occupying 77 pages, 
and contribute greatly to the value of the edition. Clarendon, 
Hume, Voltaire, Burnet, the prefent Lord Orford, Mac- 
pherfon, &c, &c. are among the authorities quoted. ‘Ihe fol- 
lowing anecdotes of the hero of the work will afiord fome in- 
fight into his character: 

* It ts thought that the marriage of the celebrated Comte ce Gram 
mon? was a forced one. During his ftay in England, he very afiiduouily 
courted Mifs Hamilton * ; but he left London without fulfilling his 
engagements. ‘The lady’s brothers, who were young men, purfued 
him, refolved to chaftife him if he would not adhere to ius word. They 
overtook him near Dover, and afked him if he had forgotten nothing 
at London: O yes, faid the Comte, who faw their intention, J save 
‘urgottem to marry your fifter; and he returned to London to complete 
the marriage. 

* The bumour of this reply leads me to obferve that this was the 
fame Chevalier ce Grammont, who direéted the fiege of a place, the 
governor of which furrendered after a fhort defence, and obtained an 
reais Py capitulation. ‘* Jo tell you ajecret,’’ aid the Governor to 
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* Sifter of the author of thefe Memoirs, 
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M. de Grammont, ** want of por ude r forced m 19 capitulate.”’—** To Jes 

you aljo into a fecret replied the Chevatier, «* ty pound not have granted 
you fuch honourable terms, bad I not been in great want of ball.” Bi ior. | 
—_ ica, vol.i. p. 202. 


‘The Comte we Grammont was taken dangeroufly illin 1696. The 
King, who knew that this nobleman was not very religrous, defired 
the Marqui s de Dang: rau tO vifit the Comte, and to fay, from him, 
that it was time to think of anotherworld. M. de Gram»: any on hear- | 
ing this, turned towards his wife, and faid, * 7 att 13, if you do not ) 
take care, Dangeau will trick you out of my confeflion. | 


A well-executed tranflation of this work is publifhed by 
Harding, in Pall Mall, (price 41. 10s.) accompanied with the 
fame engravings and notes which adorn and illuftrate the pre- 
fenteditionin French. The notes, we are informed, were fir! 
written in Englifh, and have been tranflated into French for 








Mr. Edwards’s er G.2. 
Art. XV. sili aialiianan uber die Englifche Staats verfaffung, Ee, 
i.e. Inquiries concerning the Englifh Contiitutton. by Henry ! 


CurisTOPHER ALBRECHT. Firlt Part, pp.3363; second Part 
; : ae ? 


Amor <G the innovators attain any, there exifts, it feems, 
a confiderable party who are for new-modelling the con- | 
ftitution of that empire on the plan of the Britifh government, 
In order to refift this Anglo-mania, the prefent work has been 
publifhed ; which depicts the ruling inftitutions of this country 
in an unfavourable point of view, and holds up their conftruc- 
tion to notice as a warning and notasan example. Great part 
of the firft volume is taken up with the abufe of religious efta- 
blifhments, of Henry the Lighth the founder of the Church of 
fngland, and with the hiftory of the perfecution of Dr. ie ; 
The fecond volume talks about the conttitution of Alfred, 
convention of Runymede, and the deficiency of the ie 
fentation, in a mannet from which an Englifhman can learn 
nothing but audacity of difcontent. The author concludes 
with the opinion that this nation ought not to purfue a parlia- 
mentary reform, which would remedy abfurcities rather than evils, 
and thofe in one branch only of the legiflature, but a con/fflitu- 
tional reform, or a revifal and reconfiruction of the whole 
jyitem. 

Thefe diflertations are written with a fpirit of freedom which | 
rivals that of the Letters of Groenvelt, (fee Rev. N.S. vol. ix. | 
p- 169.) but they exhibit fymptoms of offenfive coarlenefs and 
fcanty information. 
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Art. XVI. Hitftory of the principal Republics in the World: a Defence 
of the Confiitutions of Government of the United States of Am:rica, 
againft the Attack of M.‘Turgot, in | his Letter to Dr. Price dated 
the twenty-fecond Day of March 1778. By John Adams, LL.D. 
and a Member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Bofton. A 
new Edition. 8vo. 3 Vols. al. 1s. Boards. Stockdale. 1794. 


ERHAPS it would aa be an extravagant aflertion, if we were 
to fay that at leaft one half of the confulion, which arifes 
in the world, is owing either to an ignorant mifapprchenfion, 
or to a perverfe abufe of words. In the affairs of politics, this 
axiom might be exemplified by a thoufand examples, but by 
none more > pertinently than by that which Is the main fubject of 
the prefent work, the term republic. Many perfons, to cam 
notwithtanding the early prepoflellions of a claffical education, 
the very name of republican, from various accidental caules, is 
become odious, will be furprifed at being told that the Britifh, 
jtate, in its original fpirit and true character, is in reality a free 
republic ; and will wender fill more that an American re- 
publican, and one of the moft able and adclive members of that 
Congrefs which, in 1776, firft declared the American colonies 
free, fovereign ae iamapennnet {tates, has written one of the 
moft able defences of the Britifh Conftitution that has ever ap- 
peared. Yet we are very much miftaken if the truth of all this 
will not be confefled by every impartial. reader, who attentively 
perufes this Fii/fory of the principal Republics in the World—the 
additional title very properly prefixed to the prefent edition *. 


The circumftance which gave rife to this publication was an . 


objetion made againft the conftitution of the States of Ame- 
rica by M. Turgor, ina letter to Dr. Price; ‘* that they had, 
without any particular motive, imitated the ‘cuftoms of Eng- 
land, and inftead of colleCting all authority into one center, 
that of the nation, have eftablifhed different bodies,—bodies of 
reprefentatives, a council, and a governor, becaufe there is in 
England, a Houfe of Commons, a Houle of Lords, and a 
Kine.” In reply to this obfervation, Dr. Adams undertakes 
to prove, at larges that a free republic is the be& of govern- 
ments, and the greateft bleffing to which mortals can afpire; 
and that the freedom of a republic can only be fecured by infti- 
tuting three independent branches in its legiflature and preferv- 
ing their independence facred, and by keeping the legiflative 
and executive authorities perfeétly detached from each other. 
In order to maintain his poiat, this able politician fometimes 
realons s theoretically : but, doubtle(s aware of the difficulty of 


* : For the firit edition, fee M.R. vol. Ixxvi. p. 394. 
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eftablifhing a praGticable fyftem of government merely on ab- 
ftra& principles, he very judicioufly makes his principal appeal 
to facts. He takes a fuccinét view of moft of the fiates which 
have fubfifted in the world under the name of republics: 
examining the various modes of government, both nominal 
and real, in each; and detailing fuch particulars, refpeét- 
ing the internal ond external condition of thefe laine as 
may ferve to illuftrate his general pofition. In the refult, he 
finds that each ftate has been refpectively free and happy, or 
otherwife, in proportion to the attention which has been paid 
to the diftribution of its power into three orders, a governor, 
a fenate, and the general body of the people acting perfonally 
or by their reprefentatives. The term republic, res publica, 
principally fignifies in general public affairs, and is applicable 
to every kind of government, but it has been lately by many 
writers arbitrarily confined to the democratic form of govern- 
ment, in which the whole power or fovereignty of the people is 
centered in a fingle aflembly, chofen by them at ftated periods. 
This term Dr. Adams applies with precifion to his own fyftem, 
by adding to it the epithet free; and his work is a demonftra- 
tion, founded on induction, that the great principle of a free 
republican government is, that it fhall be fo conftruéted as to 
preferve an equilibrium of eftates or orders, and an independ- 
ent execution of the laws. 

We mutt not attempt to follow our political hiftorian through 
his well-arranged details. Our readers will derive much pleafure, 
and we fhal! not perhaps prefume too far if we add, inftruétion 
alfo, from the perufal of his account of republics democratical, 
ariftocratical, monarchical, or regal and mixed, at prefent ex- 
ifting in Europe ; from his retrofpeét, in the firft volume, of 
the teveral republican forms of government in Greece and 
Rome; and from the full defcriptions which he gives, in his 
fecond and third volumes, of the rife, progrefs, and operations 
of the feveral political conftitutions in the Italian republics, 
through the middle ages, to the 14th century. The general 
obfervations deduced from the whole furvey are, that, though 
there be no example of a gevernment fimply democratical, there 
are many of forms nearly or remotely refembling what is at 
prefent underftood by collecting all authority into one center ; 
from ail which it appears that ¢ caprice, inftabjlity, turbulence, 
revolutions, and the alternate prevalence of thofe two plagues 
and fcourges of mankind, tyranny and anarchy, have been the 
eflects of governments without the balance of three orders. 

In the argumentative parts of the work, the author reviews 
the fentiments of many eminent writers; particularly, among 
the antients, Plato, Ariftotle, Polybius, Dionyfius Halicar- 

naflenfis, 
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naflenfis, Cicero, and Tacitus ; and, among the moderns, of 
Machiavel, Sydney, Montefquieu, Harrington, Locke, Milton, 
Swift, Hume, Franklin, Price, and Nedham. ‘The work of 
this latter writer, entitled the Excellence of a Free State, or the 
Right Conftitution of a Commonwealth, publifhed in 1656, con- 
taining every femblance of argument which can poffibly be urged 
in favour of the democratic fyftem, and being the work from 
which M. Turgot’s idea of a commonwealth was probably 
borrowed, is examined at large by Dr. Adams. ‘The reply to 
this traét, which fills about three hundred pages of the third 
volume, forms a very important part of the prefent work ; which 
we recommend to the attentive perufal of thofe who adopt the 
opinion that nothing but declamation, or fophiltry, can be 
offered in defence of any form of government befides that 
which is purely democratic. 

We muft not take our leave of this very important, and at 
the prefent time particularly interefting, publication, without 
copying two or three paflages ;_ in which the author’s political 
fentiments are fully expreffed, and his forcible method of fup- 
porting them is well exemplified. We begin with felecting a few 
mifcellaneous remarks on Reprefentation, &c. from the preface : 

« Reprefentations, initead of collections, of the people —a total fe- 


paration of the executive from the legiflative power, and of the judi- 
cial from both—and a balance in the legiflature by three independent 


equal branches —are perhaps the three only difcoveries in the contfti- 


tution of a free government, fince the inititution of Lycurgus. Even 
thefe have been fo unfortunate, that they have never {pred : the firft 
has been given up by all the nations, excepting one, who had once 
adopted it; and the other two, reduced to practice, if not invented, 
by the Englifh nation, have never been imitated by any other except 
their own defcendants in America. While it would be rafh to fay, 
that nothing further can be done to bring a free government, in all 
its parts, ftill nearer to perfection —the reprefentations of the people 
are moft obvioufly fufceptible of improvement. ‘The end to be aimed 
at, in the formation of a reprefentative aflembly, feems to be the 
fenfe of the people, the pubiic voice: the perfection of the portrait 
coniilts in its likenefs, Numbers, or property, or both, fhould be 
the rule; and the proportions of electors and members an affair of 
calculation. The duration fhould not be fo long that the deputy 
fhould have time to forget the cpinions of his conitituents. Corrup- 
tion in elections is the great enemy of freedom. Among the provi- 
fions to prevent it, more frequent elections, and a more general pri- 
vilege of voting, are not all that might be cevifed. Dividing the 
diftri&ts, diminifhing the diltance of travel, and confining the choice 


to refidents, would be great advances towards the annihilation of cor- . 


ruption,’ — 

« There can be no free government without a democratical branch 
in the conftitution. Monarchies and ariltocracies are in poffeflion of 
Pp 3 the 
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the voice and influence of every univerfity and acadamy in Europe. De- 
snocracy, fimple Gemocracy, never had a patron among men of letters, 
Demecratical mixtures in government have lof almoft all the advocates 
they ever had out of Englan ‘i und America. 

Men of letters mult have a ‘cat deal of praife, and fome of the 
neceflaries, conveniencies, and crnaments cf life. Monarchies and 
ariftocracies pay we!l and applau 4 liberal yo Ihe people have almot 
always expected to be fe ‘rved gratis, and to be paid for the honour 
of ferving them; and their applaufes and | adorations are beftowed too 
often on artifices and tricks, on hypocrify and lupe ritition, on flattery, 
bribes, and largeffes. It is no wonder then ve at democracies and de- 
mocratical mixtures are annihilated all over Lurope, except ona bar- 
ren rock, a paltry fen, an inaccefiible mountain, or an impenetrable fo. 
reft. ‘The people of rE ngland, to their immortal honour, are hitherto 
an exception; but to the humiliation of human nature, they fhew 
very often that thev are like other men. ‘ihe people in America have 
now the beit opportunity, and the greatelt trutt, in their hands, that 
Providence ever committed to fo {mall a number fince the tranfgreffion 
of the firlt pair: it they betray their truft, their guilt will merit even 
greater puniihment than other nati ions have fuifered, and the indtena- 
tion of heaven. If there is one certain truth to be colle€ted from the 
hilory of all ages, it is this; that the people’s rights and liberties, 
and the democratical mixture ina conftitution, can never be preferved 
without a ftrone executive, or, in other words, without feparating 
the executive power from the legifiative. It the executive e prenty or 
any confiderable part cf it, is left in the hands either of an ariflocra- 
tical or a democratical ailfembly, it will corrupt the legiflature, as ne- 
ceffarily as ruft corrupts iron, or as arfenic poifens the human body ; 
and when the legiflature is corrupted the people are undone. 

The rich, the well-born, and the able, acquire an influence 
among the people that will foon be too much for fimple honetty and 
plain fenfe in a boufe of reprefentatives. The moft illuftrious of them 
muft therefore be feparated from the mafs, and placed by themfelves 
in a fenate: thisis, to all honeft{ and ufetul intents, an ollraciim. A 
member of a fenate of immente wealth, the moft refpected birth, and 
tranfeendent abilities, has no influence in op nauon in comparifon of 
what he would nave in a fingle reprefentative aflembly. When a fe- 
wate exifts, the moi powerful man in the {tate may be fafely admitted 
into the houfe of reprefentatives, becaule the people ! have it in their 
power to remove him into the fenate as toon as his influence becomes 
dangerous. ‘he fenate becomes the great object of ambition; and 

the richeft and the mof lagacious with to merit an advancement to rt 
by fervices to the public in the houfe. When he has obtained the 
objek of his withes, you may {till hope for the benefits of his exer- 
tions, without dreading his pa dions; for the executive power being in 
other hands, he has loit much of his influence with the people, and 
can govern very few votes more than his own among the fenators.’ 


The idea fusgefted in this laft paragraph is uncommon, and 
furnifhes an important argument for the inftitution of a fena- 
torial body. We proceed: 
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« The United States of America have exhibited, perhaps, the firit 
' camp! 'e of governments erected on the fimple principles of nature ; 
a d if men are now fufficiently enlightened to difabufe themfelves of 
artifice, impolture, hyprocrify, and fuperitiuon, they will confider 
this event as an wra in their hiltory, Although the detail of the for- 
mation of the American governments is at prefent little known or re- 
gu rded either in Europe or America, it may hereafter become an ob- 
ject of curiolity. It will never be pretended that any perfons employed 
in U! iat fervice had any interviews with the gods, or were in any degree 
uncer the infpiration of heaven, any more than thofe at work upon 
thins or houies, or labouring in merchandize or agriculture: it will 
for ever be acknowledged that thefe governments were contrived 
mercly by the ufe of reaion andthe fenfes. As Copley painted Chat- 
ham; Weit, Wolf; and Trumbull, Warren and Montgomery; as 
Dwight, Barlow, Trumbull, and Humphries compofed their verfe, and 
Beiknap and Ramfay hiftory ; as Godtrey invented his quadrant, and 
Rittenhoufe his planetarium; as Boyliton pradiifed inoculation, and 
Franklin electricity ; as Paine expofed the miftakes of Raynal, and 
efrerfon thofe of Buffon, fo unphilofophically borrowed from the 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains, thofe defpicable 
dreams of De Pauw—neither the people, nor their conventions, 
committees, or fub-committees, confidered legiflation in any other 
light than ordinary arts and {ciences, only as of more importance, 
Called without expectation, and compelled without previous inclina- 
tion, though undoubtedly at the beit period of time both for England 
and America, to erect fuddenly new fyftems of laws for their future 
government, they adopted the method of a wile architect, in erecting 
a new palace for the retidence of his fovereign. ‘They determined to 
confult Vitruvius, Palladio, and all other writers of reputation in the 
art; to examine the moit celebrated buildings, whether they remain 
entire or in ruins; compare thefe with the principles of writers, and 
inquire how far both the theories and models were founded in nature, 
co: created by fancy; and when this fhould ke done, as far as their 
circumitances would allow, to adopt the advantages, and reject the 
inconveniencies of all. Unembarrafled by attachments to noble fa- 
milies, hereditary lines and fucceffions, or any confiderations of royal 
blood, even the pious mytiery of holy oil had no more influence than 
that other of holy water: the people univerially were too enlightened 
to be impofed on by artifice, and their leaders, or more properly 
followers, were men of too much honour to attempt it. Thirteen go- 
vernments thus founded cn the natural authority of the people alone, 
without a pretence of miracle or myflery, which are deftined to fpread 
over the northern part of that whole quarter of the globe, are a great 
point gained in favour of the rights of mankind. ‘The experiment is 
made, and has completely fucceeded : it can no longer be called in 
queftion, whether authority in magi (trates, and obedience of citize NS, 
ean be grounded on reaion, moral: ‘Ys and the Chriftian religion, 
without the monkery of pric&s, or the knavery of politicians. As the 
Writer was perfonally acquainted with meft of the gentlemen in each 
of the ftates, who had the principal fhare in the firit draughts, the 
fcllowing letters were realiy written to lay before the gentleman to 
Yp4 whem 
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whom they are addreffed, a fpecimen of that kind of reading and 
reafoning which produced the American conftitution 


With refpeét to the Britifh conftitution, senate theore. 
tically, Dr. A. as we have already intimated, 1s liberal in’ his 
commendations. Of M. de Loime’s work on the fubject, he 
fays that it is the beft defence of the political balance of three 
powers that ever was written. He adds: 

« If the people are not equitably reprefented in the houfe of com. 
mons, this is a d: parture in practice from the theory. —ift the lords 
return members of the houfe of commons, this is an ad: fit ional difturb- 
ance of the balance : whether the crown and the pecp'e in fuch a cafe 
will not fee the ne ceffity of uniting ina remedy, are queiii ons beyond 
my pretenjions: | only contend that the Engli ith conilitution is, in 
theory, the moft ftupendous fabric of human invention, both for the 
adjultment of the balance, and the prevention of its vibrations ; and 
that the Americans ought to be applauded inflead of cenfured, for 
imitating it as far as they have. Not the formation of languages, 
not the whole art of navigation and fhip-building, does more honour 
to the human underftanding than this = of government. The 


Americans have not indeed imitated iti: 1 giving a negative, upon” 


their legiflature, to the executive power j > in tals rep. & tueir balances 
are incomplete, very much, I confe!s, to my mortification: in other 
refpects, they have fome of them fallen fort of perfeétion, by giving 
the choice of fome militia emcers. &c. to the people—thefe are how- 
ever {mall matters at prefent. ‘They have not made their firft ma- 
giltrates hereditary, nor hue fenators: here they differ from the 
Englih conftitution, and with great proprict 

The Agrarian in America is divided into the hands of the com- 
mon people in every ftate, in fach a manner, that nineteen twentieths 
of the property would be in the hands of the commons, let them ap- 
point whom they could for chief magiilrate and fenators: the fove- 
reignty then, in fact, as well as morality, mult refide in the whole 
body of the people ; and an hereditary king and nobility, who thould 
not govern accorcing to the public opinion, would infallbly be tum- 
bled inftantly from their places: 1t 1s hot only mo: prudent then, bat 
abfolutely necefiary, to avoid continual violence, to give the people a 
legal, conilitutional, and peaceable nade of changing thefe rulers, 
whenever they difcover improper pri: nciples or difpofitions in them. 
In the prefent Rate of fociety, and with the prefent manners, this 
may be done, not only without inconvenience, but greatly for the 
happinefs and profperity of the country. In fuiure ages, if the pre- 
fent fates become great nations, rich, powerful, and luxur sat as 
well as numerous, their own feelings and good fenfe wil! dictate to 
them what to do: they may make tranfitions to a nearer relembiance 
of the Britifh conftitution, by a frefh convention, without the fmalleit 
interruption to liberty. But this will never become neceffary, until 
great quantities of property fhall get into few hands. 

The truth is, that the people have ever governed in America: 
all the weight of the royal governors and councils, even backed with 
fleets and armies, have never been able to vet the advantage of them, 
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who have always ftood by their houf*s of reprefentatives in every in- 
tance, and carried all their points; and no governor ever ftood his 
ground againit a reprefentative aflembly : as long as he governed by 
their advice he was happy; as foon as he differed from them he was 
wretched, and foon obliged to retire.’ 

We fhall conclude thefe extracts with the following concife 
and animated picture of American freedom: 

‘ Our people are undoubtedly fovereign—all the landed and other 
property is in the hands of the citizens—not only their reprefentatives, 
but their fenators and governors, are annually chofen—there are no 
hereditary titles, honours, offices, or dillinciions—the legiflative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial powers are carefully feparated from each other— 
the powers of the one, the few, and the many, are nicely balanced in 
their legiflatures—trials by jury are preferved in all their glory, and 
there is no ftanding army—the 4aéeas corpus is in full force—-the prefs 
is the moft free in the world—and where all thefe circumftances take 
place, it is unneceifary to add, that the laws alone can govern.’ 

With a conftitution fo admirably adapted as that of Great 
Britain is fhewn to be for the prefervation of liberty, fuch, in 
the general outline, with due allowance for antient inftitutions, 
ought to be the prefent picture of Britifh freedom. If the fact 
be in any refpect otherwife, the defect, not being in the machine, 
muft be in the manner of working it. When the abfurd and 
difgraceful antipathy, which has arifen in this country againtt 
reform, fhall have fublided, we truft that fuch regulations will 
be adopted, as will effectually prove that the balancing fyftem 
of government, fo ably defended in this work, is practically, as 
well as theoretically, productive of every bleffing which can be 
enjoyed in a free government. ke. 
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ArT. XVII. 4 Journey in the Year 14793, through Flanders, Brabant, 
and Germany, to Savitzerland. By C.Ette. 8vo. pp.381. 6s. 
Boards. Debrett. 1795. 

1? it be true in writing, as in painting, that it is a proof of 
genius to be a manneriff, the author of this journal has an 

unqueitionable tidle to rank in the clafles of literary diftinction 

as a genius; for his manner as a writer is very fingular, and 
very much his own. Some travellers are contented with re- 
lating, in a plain and fimple narrative, whatever may afford 
information and amufemenc to their readers. Not fo Mr. Efte. 
He brings, indeed, a variety of objects before his reader ;—he 
exhibits countries, cities, people, arts, commerce, govern- 
ments, public events, and particular cuftoms; and thefe often 
accompanied with particular details, which could not have been 
collected without much pains, and which would of themfelves 
furnifh the intelligent reader with much matter for refletion: 

—but it is not this traveller’s manner to leave his reader to his 

own 
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own refletions. He pours on bim, on every oceafion, whe- 
ther imporiant or trifling, a torrent of remarks ; which do not 
always appear to have been very carefully digefted, nor brought 
forwards from the general mafs of thought with much diterimi- 
mation: but wd are the natural ebullitions of an enlightened 
and aéctive mind, and of a heart warmed with the fentiments of 
liberty and philanthropy. On the ftyle of the work we cannot 
befiow unqualified praife. Sometimes, the author proceeds in 
a courfe of ealy uarrative, without any great peculiarity; at 
other times, he becomes abrupt, affected, and ebfcure. In 
conftru€tion, he for a while approaches to the eafe of converfa- 
tion, but this is foon interrupted by a finguiar quaintnefs of 
phrafeology, which throws the writer at the remoteft diftance 
from this kind of excellence, fo peculiarly proper in a journal. 

Whether we have fucceeded in our attempt to exprefs, in 
general terms, our idea of the peculiar char — of this work, 
the reader will be better able to judge, if we lay before him two 
or three fhort extracts. 

Vhe horrors of war are feelingly pi€tured in various parts of 
this work, particularly in the following account of the author’s 


journey 
‘ From Louvaine TO LieGe. 


And memorile another Go!gotha.’’ Shak/pear. 
£ t/} 


‘ For thus, alas! the road had it through St. Tron and Tirlemont 
from Louvaine to Liege! Had all the amatevrs of war been prefent, 
there was enough of the fublime, &c. to have satisfied the moit fanguine 
of them all ! 

« It was now many 2 mournful month fince the dire mifchiefs had 
been firit bewaile d' And yet through many a long mile, there was 
the cry of havoc Mill! Heaving forth from every object around. 

Through a main track, almof every houle was pierced through 
- throug. In each poor clay wail, there remained the hideous 
itiema of every cannon fhot! “rt many honies, battered and burnt, 
there was not left one flone upon another! Of the few firaggling 
trees, that continued on the way fide undeltroyed, not one eicaped, 
unitained, from the abomination of fpilled blood! The bones of 
horfes and of men were {cattered over every field! the fragments 
countlefs, as when one heweth wood upon ihe earth! entire fkeletons 
were yet to be fecy—not yet dry, nor denuded quite! 

*« very face was in fadnefs—every heart feemed faint! The 
father bereaved cf his children—the widow and the orphan, through 
aflounding forrow toroid, in filent {uppiication for bread! 

‘ Calamity and death, at any time, in any form, cannot brt be 
fullofawe! Yet human violence, inore fell than accident, icems te 


make difalier doubly dreadtul! 
af 


‘ One poor fellow, a farmer of the bef life and converfation, fell 
in his own hovfe in the iait folemn Guty of the day. A cannon ball 
rofhed into the room—and killed him! his wife and children allo at 
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their devotion, kneeling all around! An excellent young man, but 
the day before a bridegroom, was another victim! He was coming 
forth from bis chamber, when a random thot ftruck him. He 
dropped down dead !—and his bride, young and beautiful, her fwell- 
jag heart literally burit!—fhe fhrieked out, ** O God!’’ and never 
{poke more! A brave boy, not fourteen years old, was in the 
ticld—a dxmon, in the fhape of a huffar, furioufly ailaied him— 
and roared out, in broken French «* Grace ? Grace ?’’—Queftionably 
thus— 

« The poor boy, either did not know what was meant, or difdained 
ifhe did, He replied Et pourquoi, Grace ?’? when inftantly, the 
ruffian let fall his fabre, and the boy, from his head, down, was cleft 
in twain! Jt was in another fuch fcene of horrors, conjured up and 
perpetrated from the ftorehoufe of all ill, that our gallant countryman, 
Colonel Eld, had a piéture, which he wore hanging about his neck, 
driven into his heart! Jt was a miniature of a lady he nad left in 
England—who had his plighted faith! 

« Horrors like thefe, too hideous to be borne, were moft rife and 
raping avout St. Tron and ‘Tirlemont, in the following villages, 
Driefche, Viflecot, Tirhaegen, and Roere—about Overwinden, and 
between Neerwinden and Landel. 

‘ There, it feems, after the beft information, fcarcely poflibie to 
doubt, that the army of the French republic was finally fold. For M. 
Dumourier made the attack at Neerwinden, fuo ex motu, altogether— 
without the cultomary forms of deliberation and council. There was 
noteven any formal reconnoitering of the enemies pofition! ‘Though 
the enemy were pofted with manifeft advantage of the ground! 
‘Though their force, 52,000 effective, far exceeded the force of the 
French. Though they were fortified with artillery more exceeding 
fill! 

« The engagement, the firft day, lafted but three hours, viz. from 
three to fix o’clock, and in that fhort lapfe of time above three thou- 
fand men were murdered! 

« If traditions are at all true, the difmay and difaflers of former 
wars, do not fade away, on comparifon with thefe three days of hor- 
ror, between Liege and Louvaine! This was the very ground, 
chiefly between Neerwinden and Landen, where a century before 
(July 1694), there was another dire confymmation of the infpired 
poet’s worft imagined curfe, ‘* the people being fold for nought’’— 
when, the Marechal Luxembourg bought, with {uch prodigal guilt 
in blood, the barren honours of the field. 

* We were fhewn the place, by a divine old man. He was a fub- 
tantial land-holder—venerable in hoary-headed ftrength! but more, 
trom the ftrong wifdom of age !—with all his ideas and wifhes juflly 
bent upon good-will and peace. 

** There,”’ faid he, {till fighing heavily from his inmoft heart, 
« there is the fatal {pot—there —there—now, near a hundred years 
are paft, fince the earth was thus blalted by the defpots of that time! 
Then, thirteen of my kindred, I have been made to know—thirteen 
were doomed in one day to die! God help their endangered ious! 
i hope they had no mifdeeds, as to the death of others!” 

‘« The 
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« The excellent old man broke from us in filence, and in tears! 
We found, after enquiry, he had a treth grief too—but that, why we 
know not, he was too proud or too fore to tell. We looked after 
him as long as we could, with itrong emotion! emotion yet foothing 
too! for it was iympathy additionally ennobled by every preference, 
rational and good, by pity and by eciteem!’ 


The following account of the petty principality of Neuweid 


~ 


may be read with pleafure, as a contraft to the preceding 
picture : 

* Neuwied—the pretty white ftone town, in the midft of poplars, 
on the oppofite bank of the Rhine. 

‘ ‘his prince is, very happily for his fellow citizens, his neigh. 
bours and friends, one of the few gentlemen of that order, who feem 
to underftand themfelves and their condition—that they, like every 
body elie, are ordained to live under the univerfal and equal laws of 
refponfibility.—That with fo much privilege and enjoyment, there 
fhould be fo much duty and merit. —That pre-eminent rank ought to 
arife proportionably with pre-eminent ufc! 

* Accordingly his life, embodying thefe ideas, has been adorned 
unceatuyzly with 2 feries of exertions, manifeftly tending to the public 
good !—None of the German trade in war—no fhufiling into corrupt 
influence—no pilfering of a private treafure!—All was the policy of 
virtue, pure, ciiinterelted, humane !—He began with the moral glory 
of feif-government, to fhew that he was fit to govern others. He 
difcharged the debts of his predeceffors, though their /uperftitious fa- 
crifices, wafting their lands, had diminifhed his means of doing it.— 
He reformed and retrencked in every department. Religious tolera- 
tion was unbounded. The game laws and all other feudal oppref- 
homs he abolithed. ‘There are no longer any droits d’Aubaine, no 
arbitrary fines, no impolitions upon property, whether bequeathed or 
fold—no taxes upon ingenuity and labour—no perfonal conftraint. 

‘ The place is free to all; and every tradefman or artificer, who 
has anv thing to do, maj do as he pleales. Each new comer has at 
once the rights of citizentinp—-and nothing to pay for them, but, 
after four or five vears, like the other citizens, a contribution of two 
half crowns.—And even that, he does not pay if he builds—if he 
builds with ftone he has fifty years exemntion—if in wood, he has ten 
years. The ground, for a houfe, is given by the prince to every 
jettler, without any quit-rent whatever! 

« Thefe and other privileges were ratified by a public guarantee, 
in a placard written, figned and publifhed by the prince himfelf ; 
dated March 12, 1762. And from that time to this, they have 
never been known to fail. With the moit liberal conitruéction, with 
the moft beneficent obfervance, every iota of each declaration has 
been fulfilled to all! 

‘ The fequel of the fory gratifies as much as the beginning.. Thele 
virtuous plats, in each part, have been executed with fuccefs, equal 
to their merit. ‘The town and territory, already vaunt a new afpect, 
one of the beit upon the Rhine! The population is doubled! and in- 
genious arts and economicicdulry, and manufactures referring aa 
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belt, becaufe the moft neceffary, applications to life, all have encreafed 
ten-fold! Iron works, cotton weaving, paper making, printing, watches, 
cabinet making, flourifh daily, more and more!--The iron made 
there, has already made a great impreffion on the market of Holland 
—The forgeries and founderies already give plenty to above a 
thoufand men, and cheap as life is, and ali that keeps it well toge- 
ther, in Germany, there are feveral men who are carriers about the 
works, earning with only a fingle horfe, above 30 crowns a month !— 
The iteel trade alfo looks to be very thriviog. 

‘« The cotton manufaQure is already important; and not a month 


pailes without its being more fo. ‘This was the firit eftablifhment of 


cotton work in Germany. It isnot much above zo years old, and yet, 
there are now near 3000 men at work, and their circulation at a fair, 
has been forty or fifty thoufand florins, Their chief articles are nan- 
keens, handkerchiefs, and figured goods, either for furniture or drefs. 
Like the Swifs, their colours are very fhewy; they dye well. 

‘ Their paper trade includes furniture paper. —And their defigns 
and colours are of the bett fchool, Reveillons at Paris. 

‘ In education too, as well as watch-making, they feem refolved 
to follow the Genevefe and the Swifs.— And there is a plan of ftudy, 
in an eftablithment faid to be very thriving, for the living languages, 
as well as the dead—for mathematical learning and mechanics. 

‘ Their printing, like the trade in Flanders and Holland, goes to 
ether books rather than German.— Chiefly French literature and the 
moft popular Latin claffics.—And there are already two Journals, one 
in French, and one in German, printed at Neuweid-—Ffor it is not 
found neceflary to have any impofitions on the prefs there. In pubiic 
conduct, as well as private life, what is wife and virtuous cannot have 
any thing to fear! 

« The prince in the mean while, has advanced in the advancing 
welfare of all around him. And without the fmalleit fcandal, like 
begging or extorting a fingle rix-dollar from his people, but merely 
from his own money funds, he has built two new palaces, from which 
the eye of morality, as well as landfcape, may reve! with fair fatisfac- 
tion, over the ruins of the old —The caftle of Frederickitein upon a 
rock, is another fine objeét to him. 

« But his belt objects, though he has an horizon of thirty leagues, 
are thofe which have been raifed by himfelf. Each fubitantive good 
work, for the profperity of the common wea’, to foothe the lot, and 
to latisfy the neceffities of our common nature.—To aid the advances 
of civiiization—and on his appointed ground, to leave life better than 
he found it. 

« Such is the praife of the Prince of Neuwied. The rare and en- 
viable praife. He began life with the treaty of Vienna, and he ends 
as glorioufly as he began it. He was employed in making peace, 
once—but in making war, never. 

‘ And yet, as times go, he might have pleaded poverty in apology 
for any affection he might have had to the obvious profits of war— 
tor there are but feven and twenty villages, and three towns, in the 
whole of his little territory-—-and his revenues at the firt, were not 
much more than an hundred thoufand florins! 


« Blufh, 
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¢ Bh ith, grandeur, blufh—Proud courts wit hdraw your blaze; 
Ye little itars—hide your diminithed rays.’ 
In the Appendix, are given four letters from Linné to 
Lord Baltimore ; and the firft chapter of Spalanzani’s Tour to 
Veluvius, Aétna, &c. as a fpecimen of an intended tranflation 


of the whole work. E 
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Arr. XVIIT. Medical and Surgical Ohjervations. By Aug. Gottlieb 
Richter, M.D. Profeffor of Medicine in the Univer fity of Gor. 
tingen, &c. &>. Tranflated from the German. vo. pp. 336. 
5s. Boards. Robdinfons. 1794. 

W/E perfectly amree with the tranflator of this work in his 
opinion of the utility of medical obfervations in general, 

and of thofe which refult from foreign practice in particular 
on acount of their tendency to enlarge ¢ the {phere of our know- 
lege, and to relax thofe chains of national prejudice which, in 
every ccpartment of art and fcience, are fo ready to involve us, 

The author, whofe work he has chofen to lay before his country- 

men, enjoys a reputation which makes him well worthy of fuch 

a diftinction; and any differences in medical theory between 

the German fchool and the Englifh, even though they were all 

to the difadvantage of the former, certainly do not deftroy the 
value of medical faéts, accurately and impartially ftated. From 

Profeflor Richter’s preface, we learn that his office of fuperin- 

tendant of the public hofpital at Gottingen has furnifhed him 

with the greater part of his obfervations ; and though it is a 

very {mall hofpital, (not containing above 15 beds 3) yet, as 

they are feleted patients, we cannot but agree with him thar, 
if attention be paid to them, their importance will atone for 
their want of number. The following remark on this (ubject 
is worth trantcribing : 

¢ Indeed I do not think that the experienced pratitioner is formed 
by the number of patients. Experience’is the refult not of feeing 
merely, but of reflecting. It is not eating alone, but digeftion thar 
gives ftrength. <A phyfician, who tells us that he vifits an hundred 
and fifty and even a greater number of fick people — has, in my 
opinion, fo little pretenfions to the title of an experienced practitioner, 


that I would even deny he had any esperience ai all. “Seek. nature 
is not fo complaifant that fhe will unveil herfelf at once to whoever 


merely caits his eyes upon her.’ 

The obfervations are arranged under 25 chapters, fome of 
them comprifing only a fingle cafe, but others treating gene- 
rally on a difeafe, and iHuftrating a doctrine by cafes. As 
the work will probably be perufed at length by many of our 


medical readers, we fhall content ourfeives with noticing fuch 
parts 
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arts of it as appear to us to contain matter of the moft no- 
ve'ty and importance. 

[In the chapter concerning difeafes of the breafis, we find it to 
be the author’s practice to remove the whoie of the gland, even 
where no very confiderable part of it is {chirrous. He thinks that 
the greater feverity of the operation is fully compenfated by the 
greater fecurity againft a recurrence of the difeafe, An ufeful 
caution is given relative to fecuring all the bleeding vefiels by 
ligature, as hemorrhages are apt to return after the operation, 
and fometimes go to a great length before they are perceived, 

The chapter on jaundice is remarkable from the author’s 
total difbelief of the theory, which fuppofes this difeafe to be 
ewing to a regurgitation of bile accumulated in the gall- 
bladder; and he attributes it for the moft part to a ftimulus 
acting on the hepatic fyflem, preventing the bilious fluids 
from taking their proper courfe. He dces not attempt to 
{oive the queftion how the bile caufing jaundice returns into the 
circulation, or whether it was previoufly fecreted and prepared, 
or whether its fecretion was prevented ; nor does he think thefe 
difcuffions of confequence in the medical treatment of the dif- 
eafe. Regarding it as of a fpafmodic nature, proceeding from 
irritation, he relies for the cure chiefly on emetics and (edatives ; 
as ipecacuanha in fmall dofes, and opium. In like manner, 
he confiders the diabetes as a fpafmodic complaint, which re- 
guires a fimilar plan of treatment. 

His obfervations on three epidemic dyfenteries in the princi- 
pality of Gottingen have convinced him that this difeafe was of 
a rheumatic or catarrhal nature, and that its bilious character 
was merely accidental and accelfory. On this account, he prin- 
cipaily depends on opium aad antimony for allaying irritation 
and raifing a diaphorefis. When evacuation by the bowels 
feemed neceflary, the moft effeCtual remedy was calomel. 
Rhubarb, on the other hand, he thinks highly prejudicial on 
account of its irritating quality. 

A cafe of vomiting of blood entirely cured by an emetic, after 
other remedies had failed, is worthy of notice. 

Some cafes of i/chias nervofa are good inftances of the effi- 
cacy of the actual cautery, applied by means of kindled cotton 
in M. Pouteau’s way. 

In that acidity at the flomach which proceeds from a vitiated 
fecretion of the digeftive fluids, making even the bile itfelf four, 
pills compofed of equal parts of afafoetida and ox’s gall are re- 
commended as almoft a fpecific. 

Bilious fevers are the fubject ef one of the chapters. The 
Profeflor ufes the term in a very extenfive fenfe ; meaning by 
it all thofe fevers in which the morbid matter is chiefly eva- 
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Cuated by the inteftinal canal, whether by nature or art. This, 
according to German theory and practice, feems to include 
the greater part of fevers of the continued and remitting kind; 
and the Profeffor renders an ufeful fervice to his countrymen by 
throwing thefe fevers into certain divifions, or cafes, and point- 
ing out the mifchief done in fome of them by the prevalent 
practice of re-iterated vomiting and purging, and the ufe of 
the medicines called attenuating. He has not, however, been 
able to free himfelf entirely from the influence of notions con- 
cerning morbific matter, which feem merely derived from hy. 
pothefis. 

Some cafes are given of gutta ferena; the caufe of which, in 
the author’s opinion, was feated in the abdominal vifcera, as 
they were cured by deobftruent and evacuating medicines, 
‘The formula which he employed was the following: K. Gum, 
ammon, afefoetid. fapon. venet. rad. valerian, fummit. arnic, 


aa xij. Tart. emet. gr. xviij. f. pil. pond. gr. ij. fumat N° xv. 


ter quotidie. Thefe are to be continued though no feafible relicf 


be perceived for fome weeks. Ina few cafes, it has been ne- 
ceflary to ufe them for four months before the fight was com- 
pletely reftored. Probably, mercurials would have done the 
bufinefs in a thorter time. 

In a chapter on mucous confumption, or that difeafe of the 
lungs which conftifts in an increafed and vitiated fecretion of 
mucus, it is juftly remarked that this affection has often been 
taken for the ulcerous or purulent phthifis ; and that, when the 
latter has been fuppofed to be cured by fome of. the moft noted 
antiphthifical medicines, the former has generally been miftaken 
for it. The fymptoms of the two kinds are often fo fimilar, that 
the Prof. knows of only one mark of diftinction on which we may 
depend, viz. the various and unexpected changes of the ex- 
pectoration in the mucous kind. After vomits and other eva- 
cuants, the lichen iflandicus proves very effeCtual in removing 
this complaint. . 

A chapter on Aydrops vagus begins with a declaration of the 
writer’s doubt whether vifceral obftructions be the moft fre- 
quent ¢aufe of dropfy. From various obfervations, he is more 
inclined to impute this difeafe to his favourite notion of a pe- 
culiar irritation deranging the lymphatic fyftem, in a habit pie- 
vioufly debilitated. Particularly, the wandering dropfy, a!- 
ternating with rheumatic pains and other fymptoms of irritation, 
is probably owing to a fpatmodic affeCtion of the lymphatics 
brought on by a ftimulus. In thefe cafes, diuretics are generally 
ineffectual ; and the difeafe is not removed till the irritation is 
either allayed by fedatives, or diverted to fome other channel 


by the efforts of art or nature. 
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Moft of the furgical chapters are fhort, and confift of a fingle 
obfervation. We do not think it neceflary to abridge the fub- 
jects of any more, as it would afford no new information to our 
intelligent readers ; though a perufal of the cafes at length may 
fuggelt ufeful hints. 

With refpe& to the tranflation, it has the appearance of 
faithfully exprefling the fenfe of the original in a plain unaftec- 
ted manner. It is fomewhat deformed with occafional Scotti- 
cifms, and efpecially abounds in that inelegant ufe of the verb 
to get, which is frequent among medical writers beyond the 
Tweed—he get fuch a meditine, for he test it, or had it. 
The very odd epithet hyfferic, applied to the liver, we fuppofe 


¢o be a peculiarity of the author. Pe 





Art. XIX. Specimens of Hindoo Literature: confifting of Tranflations 
from the Tamoul Language, of fome Hindoo Works of Morality 
and Imagination, with Explanatory Notcs: to which are prefixed 
Introductory Remarks on the Mythology, Literature, &c. of the 
Hindoos. By N. E. Kinderfley, Efg. of the Hon. Eaft India 
Company’s Civil Service on their Madras Eftablithment. Svo. 
pp. 335. 78. 6d. Boards. Wingrave, &c, 


WE» are now gradually approaching towards 2 complete ac 

quaintance with the fciences and mythology of India. 
Perfons of eminence and talents are exerting, throughout that 
vaft region, their beft abilities to procure genuine information 
on a fubject, till of late years, involved in the moft profound 
obfcurity. Every different refident in the various provinces, 
dependent on the Britifh government in India, fhould make it 
one indifpenfible part of his duty to collect all the information 
in his power relative to the antiquities and hiftory of the region 
under his jurifdi@tion, and fhould be obliged to tranfmit it, to- 
gether with his difpatches, to the Prefidency under which he ads; 
and a board fhould be eftablifhed to compare, arrange, and 
digeft the documents thus tranfmitted. 

To the fpirited and extenfive refearches of the gentlemen 
who compofe the Afiatic Society of Calcutta, great praife is 
due; the proper field, however, of their inquiry is Upper 
Hindoftan, Agra, Benares, Patna, Delhi; thofe mighty and 
renowned cities of India, aftonifhing for their magnificence 
and venerable for their antiquity, lie more immediately under 
their furvey : but the peninfula, efpecially in its more fouthern 
regions, and towards the coaft of Cape Comorin, has been, 
comparatively, but little explored. “Ihe late war with Tippoo 
has, indeed, by opening a paflage into the heart of that coun- 
try, greatly contributed towards this defirable object. Still, 

Arp, Rey. VoL. xvi. Qgq however, 
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however, much remains to be done, in the way of vigorous 
aud patient inveftigation, by perfons of ability and fcience, 

Among this clafs, the author of the § Specimens of Hindoo 
Literature’ poflefles by no means an inferior rank, and they 
come recommended by the additional qualities of candour and 
difiidence in the writer. Situated in the fouth-eaftern provinces 
of the Coromandel coaft, provinces beyond the reach of the out- 
rages of the firft Mohammedan invaders, he had an Opportunity 
of contemplating, in its genuine features, the remains of that 
ftupendous fy {tem of fuperftition which, in antient eras, over- 
fpred the whole of this molt beautiful and wealthy region of 
the Greater Afia. The hordes of barbarians who, attra@ed 
by the profpect of that beauty, and iacited by the hope of ob- 
taining that wealth, burft from the northern froutiers of Hin- 
doftan on its enervated progeny, and bowed them down beneath 
their yoke, were unable to penetrate into thefe diftant regions on 
which the vertical fun darts his fervid beams, inflames the rage 
of paffion, and elevates the ardour of fuperftition. What our 
author witnefled on this remote fhore, he feems accurately to 
have marked and faithfully to have pourtrayed. His language 
is eafy and perfpicuous, and every page breathes the dictates of 
a fincere and benevolent heart. 

Mr. Kinderfley, however, is not the firft invefigator of the 
peculiar religious rites and ceremonies prevalent on the coaft of 
Coromande} ; at Madura, the Jefuits had in the laft century 
eftablifhed themfelves ; and, in the ninth volume of the Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieufes, the reader will find a long account of 
the Madurians, and their cuftoms, by Father Bouchet, the 
{uperior of the miffion, in a letter to Bifhop Huet, the cele- 
brated author of Demon/fratio Evangelica. We have compared 
this and other letters in that voluminous werk with the book 
before us, and are induced to think more favourably than 
heretofore of the verity of thofe pious miffionaries, from the 
general con‘Unance of their narration with that of our ingenious 
countryman. We could not have conceived that the Supreme 
Deity, qwho,ppSir William Jones informs us in the Aftatic Re- 
fearches, is, in ceo Seemieiage ftyled Bradbme,fhould, at 
Madura, be known only by the name of the Parabaravafteu ; 
yet this is really the cafe, with only a little change in the ortho- 
graphy, as the reader will find in the following fummary of 
the peninfular creed: which, however in fome points it may 
vary, bears on the whole too general a feature of fimilitude to 
that of Upper Hindoftan, to admit of a doubt that, in the moft 
antient periods in the Jndian empire,—periods perhaps beyond 


the reach of human annals,—the natives of this extenfive region 
were 
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were not lefs bound by ene grand religious code, than obedient 
co the fceptre of 0} me powerful fovereign, whofe domain extended 
from the fnowy ridge of Caucafus, in latitude 34 north, to the 
parched mountains of the fouth which terminate at Cape Como- 
rit n, within a few degrees of the line. 


‘The Idindeo mythology may be divided into five diflin& parts, 


forming ene compicte {cheme of religious faith: viz their belief in, 
‘], The one Supreme firft Caufe of all things; called by them 
Par AUBAHRAH-VUSHTOO *, 
‘Jl. The three divine powers of creation, prefrvation, and dee 


} refiaing in three difliné&t intelligences, named Pruma, 


, 
jai dbes soy 


VersHnoo, and SuHivven; who are fuppofed to be not only srhree 
perfons, but alfo in an intimate degree confolidated into onE com- 
pound being: they are accorc lingly indifcriminately termed Moomoor- 
riGOEL F ‘(or the three gods) ; and alfo TREE MOOR TEE 3 or the sriple 
cs/. "The refpective wives and defcendants of thefe (who as fuch, 
aifo receive divine honours) may be ranged under this second head. 

« If}. A race of demans, who are invoked, not for pofitive good, 

st folely for protection from evil, and are termed DaivauDEGOEL. 

Vith them we fhall clafs thofe evil fpirits, againft whofe malevolence 

this protection is fought. 

‘IV. Avery different order of intelligences, which bear a near 
refemblance to the gexi# of the Arabians, and in fome refpetts to the 

émi-gods of the Roman mythology; as among them are fuppofed to 
ar their ancient heroes and faints. Thefe are termed DarverGosL. 

‘ V. Nine principal celeftial luminaries ; in whofe influences on 
human events they have great faith, and which are called Nova 
GREGUM. 

‘The great firft Caufe of all, PARAUBA HRAH-VuUSHTOO, has no 
temples or religious rites whatever; nor is he ever publicly and di- 
rectly worfhipped in his {piritual immaterial capacity ; and I appre- 

hend, he is very rarely the immediate object of private devotion. The 
TreEEMOORTEE are by fome of the more intelligent and learned 
(though by no means by the bulk of the Hixdoos) worfhipped, not 
only as one, but as the Supreme Being himfelf. They are re 
however, more generally adored feparately; and, as well as thei 
wives and offspring, univerfally, through the medium of sole 
images. The demons are no otherwife objets Qf invocation, ~~ 
merely for the negative benefit of protection from evil fpirits, ove 
whom they prefide. As for the fourth and fifth ciafies, they are not 
honoured either with temples, or regular rites of worhip.’ 

Not only the Jefuits, but the Dutch traveller Nicuhoff, with 
Baldzeus, and M,. Sonnerat, had previoufly explored thefe 
fouthern diftricts of India; none of thefe writers, however, 
have given fo minute an account of the fuperftitious notions, 
predominant among the natives, as Mr. Kinderfley has pre- 


~~ 
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‘* In the northern parts of India the great firft Caufe is, I under- 
fai nes called Brabme.’ 
‘ + The termination gce/ ferves to exprefs the p/ura/ number.’ 
Qq2 fented 
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fented tous. Thofe who may compare his relation with the 
eflay of Sir William Jones on the gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India, in the firft volume of the Afiatic Refearches, will trace, 
under all the difguife of the “'amoul or fouthern orthography, 
the mythological “characters of the higher India: with this ad- 
vantage to thofe who may hereafter vifie the fame region, that 
every word is {pelled as the author heard it pronounced on the 
fpot. ‘Lhus, avatar is written avaudaur with the fyllable am 
annexed : the termination am being ufually added in the Tamu- 
lian dialect to neuter fubitantives, in the very fame manner as, 
in Latin, fubflantives of that gender terminate in um. See 
Mr. Chambers on the Tamulian dialect, in Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. Ll. p. 146. 

Having before obferved that the mythology over all India, 
however varying in minuter points, refts on the fame bafis ; 
having alfo, in various preceding Reviews, and e! ‘pecially i in thofe 
which detailed the learned labours of the Afiatic Society, en- 
tered at Jarge into that mythology; we muft refer fuch of our 
readers as may wifh to mark the fhades of difference, vifible in 
the various and dillant regions in India, to the work itfelf; 
concluding our general ftrictures on the frit or introduGory 
fection of the volume under confideration, with the author’s 
curious account of the msva-gregum, or nine great luminaries: 

¢ 1. Surian (the Sun), is the principal and father of the five pri- 
mary planets; Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Satarn. He 
has no temples or feparate public worfhip ; but when the Bramins go 
(as they do every mo rning) to wath themfelves in rivers or tavks, they 
ufe to take fome water in their hands, with which making certain mo- 
tions, and looking towards the fun, they regularly offer up a fhort 
prayer to that great luminary. This diurnal ceremony is called ed- 
bidaunum. tis moreover to be obferved, that no act of public wor- 


fhip to any deity whatever is engaged in by day, without an exprefs 
oltenfible regard to the Sun. ‘He has a wife called Sauyah-Daivee, 
and a charioteer, duroonen (the dawn), which 1s very expreflively 
reprefented by the doubtful figure of the upper half only of a man; 
the reit of his perfon being fuppofed not yet emerged from darknefs. 

« 2. Chundrai (the Moen) is fuppofed to be a male intelligence, 
and is accordingly furnifhed with a wife named Rogannee. 

‘3. Shevau (by which is fignified the planet Mars). 

4. Bouden (Mercury). 

‘5. Veeyauyum (Jupiter). 

¢ 6. Velti, or Shoocra, (Venus). 

© 7. Shuanee (Saturn), 

* Itis a circumflance of great fingularity, that thefe feveral lumi- 
narics give the findoo names to the days of the week, in the precife 
order they obtained among the Romans, and, from them, among the 
fouthera uropean natons at this day. Not only fo, but from the 
circum#anc e of Felli falaee prefides, as did Venus,over Friday) being the 


Qn y! 'y fi La ale intellige nee amon? the five primary planets ; y and re the 
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refemblance which the character of Shunnee (of which alone I know any 
thing), will, in the following romance, be found to bear to that of 
Saturn, there is every reafon to conclude (not only, what is very 
certain, that the very fame planets give names to the /7indoo days of 
the week, in the exact rotation they did among the Romans, but) 
that the intelligences fuppofed to dwell in them are meant to denote 
the identical chara&ers which furnifh the Latin names to thefe planets; 
a circumftance which affords a ftrong prefumption of the Roman and 
Hindoo mythology being derived from one common origin. 

‘ To complete the number of zine intelligent luminaries, the Hindoos 
add, 

‘ “> Rucca, or the caput draconis. 

, Kaydoo, or the cauda draconis. 

Thefe two ftars they conceive to belong to an immenfe fnake (or 
in dies words, to the conftellation known to us by the name of the 
Dragon). This fnake was transformed by Versnoo into this 
figure, from that of two giants; he is, in confequence, fuppo fed to 
bear mortal enmity to the Sun and Moon, by whole machinations the 
transformation took place, and whom he accordine ly from time to time 
eclipfes, by attempting to {wallow them. 

Loft as the {cience of aftronomy is at this day among the Hindoos, 
yet their prefent ability to calculate eclipfes, is a fufiicient proof that 

this ftory was fabricated (contrary to the better knowledge of the 
Bramins), merely for the purpofe of engrafting on the popular my- 
thology ; which probably has a nearer connection with their altronomy 
than 1s generally imagined.’ 

The circumftance, above noticed, of the fame planets giving 
name to the fame days of the weck in India which they antiently 
were applied to denote in Greece and Rome, is very curious, 
and would incline us to conjecture that the Indians, either by 
means of Pythagoras, who vifited the old Brachmanes, or elfe 
from the Arabians in later periods, had borrowed the principles 
of the Greek aitronomy,—did we not more reafonably conclude 
that the nations of the eaft, who were fo grofsly addi€ed in the 
earlieft ages of the world to the worlhip of the heavenly lumi- 
naries, had previou uly formed a fyftem of aftronomy, which 
might have been firft imported into Egypt from the Greater 
Afia, and by the ufual channel might afterward have flowed 
into Greece. 

We come nowtothe conficeration of theT EEROA-VAULAVER 
Kupput, or the Ocean of Wifdom ; a moral anddidadtic poem, 
abounding with unaffected fentiments of philanthropy, fraught 
with fublime precepts of piety, and every where illuftrative of 
the original habits and fimple manners of the yet uncorrupted 
progeny of Brahma. Mr. K. has not tranflated the whole 
of this poem, the original of which, in the Tamoul dialed, is 
of confiderable antiquity, and of great length: but he has 
cbliged his readers with various extracts from it; by which 
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the mind is ftrongly imprefled with an idea of the high 
value of the original as a work inculcating on man the 
great duties of his ftation, his moral relation as a rational 

agent, and particularly the practice of the amiable virtues of 
domettic life, 

Chroughout this traét, it is remarkable how generally the 
notion of a pre-exiflent flate, the fource of the intended apology 
for the namelefs evils that embitter human life, is diffufed, 
It is deeply connected with that prevailing idea in the religious 
code of Hindoftan, that the period of terreitrial fojourning is 
a {tate of difcipline and probation, preparatory to a better, and 
has an immediate relation to paft fcenes of joy or forrow, of 
piety or guilt, extending upwards through the vatt chain of 
Being to its firft link, and ftretching for mate to eras of which 
the immenfe di flance mocks the curious glance of the contem- 
plative mind. On this doctrine, the metempfychofis was 
doubtiefs founded, and it is intimately conneéted with the 
Chriftian do&rine of the fall of man from a ftate of original 
rectitude and happinefs ; whether that fatal calamity happened 
in fome garden of an earthly paradile, or in the regions of ce- 
leflial blifs. His weaknefles, his wants, his imperfect attain- 
ments, fpeak him a degraded creature: religion declares the 
fact; and oriental traditions, defcending from the primitive 
race, a corroborate it. 

A few extradts from this venerable work, which the author 
ftates to be 1400 years old, will prove the uniform opinions of 
the Indians on this point, as well as juftify our aflertion in re- 
gard to its general charader, as a valuable repofitory of facred 
and moral precepts: 

‘ON THE WORSHIP OF THE SUPREME BEING. 

« Asin all languages the letter Ais at the hecd o: the alphabet; fo 
is the all-wife Gop at the head of all the worlds. 

Though one fhould be intimately acqua ainted with the whole 
circle of feiences, and matter of the r. cfpective prinesples on which 
the moft abfirufe of them are founded ; yet, if this knowledge be un- 
accompanied by the humble worfhip of the omnifcient Gon, it thal 


rove altogether va in and unprofitable. 
‘? hole, who with devout ] hearts draw near to the adorable feet of 


a: 


the Supreme Being, whofe feat is on Cocvers *, fhail afeend to that 
fate, which is above all the wor! ds, and there enjoy incorruptible 
happinels. 


77 
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The praife or cenfure of this world, fhall net affect thofe who 
yorhip, and fincerely feek the glory of tac true Gon. 
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« Being. ete on flowers implies, i imag ine, a ftate of complacency 
and beatitude.’ (The facred flowers of the Lotos, on which all the 
Baitern deities recline, are in this paflage deubtlefs meant. 
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¢ Thofe who uniformly mortify the five fenfes of fight, hearing, 
taite, fmell, and feeling, fhall for ever enjoy blifs unperithable, 
‘Thofe only who in prayer humbly approach the feet of that 
Being, to whom nothing is equal, fhall efe ape the ordinary cares and 
troubles of the mind: and only thote who ferve that Being, whofe 
benevolence is boundlefs as the ocean, fha!l pafs over and quit the fa 
of mortal exifience*.’ 
To the above extract we fhall add a few paflages, which 
forcibly imprefied our minds with admiration of the purity and 
fublimity of the antient Hindoo fyftem of ethics : 


© ON CHARITY. 


‘ True charity implies a heart free from impurity; without this, all 
pretenfions to that virtue are a mere exterior, a matk. 

‘ It is effential to real benevolence, not toenvy the poffeffions of 
others; to defpife the low purfuits which fo much engage little and 
debafed minds; and finally, not to fuffer the purfuits of gain to affeé 

the heart, the temper, or om tongue. 

Do not fondly fay to yourfelf, I am now young; when I advance 
more in years, I will then practife benevolence; and why? be- 
caufe life is uncertain; and at all events, it paffeth away like water 
poured i into a broken veffel; therefore exercife charity and felf-denial 
at the prefent moment, and at the hour of death your prayers fhall be 
an{wered, 

‘ That the advantages of charity are infinite, it is not neceflary to 
prove by laboured dedutctions from the wvaides and /baffries : for be- 
hold yonder palangueen :—what occafions one man to ride on it at his 
eafe, and the reft to groan under its weight ? certainly it is becaufe in 
their preceding ttate of exiftence, the former was beneficent ; the latter 
were deficient in charity.’ 

* ON DOMESTIC LIFE. 


« The fimple head of a family, who walks through life in the paths 
of innocence and benevolence, is reaily a fuperior charaéter to the ab- 
ftratted acetic; or the moit rigid Sance-afee+ 

‘ A family life is, upon the whole, more meritorious than a fe- 
quettered folitude 3 at the fame time thofe who, embracing the latter, 
give no room for reproach or icandal, are to be highly venerated. In 





‘« * The fiizdcos believe not only in a future, but alio in a Arior 
flate of exiftence; and the particulars of this doctrine feem to be 
ncairly as follows ; viz. 

‘ That man is born into this world fervent times as man. That ac- 


cord: ing to his conduét in eaca ate of exiltenee, is his woke, fortune, 
&c. in the fucceeding one. ‘Vhat when good men are entirely purified 
from allimperfeCtion, they no longer are detained in the fa of mortal 
exifience, but are transferred to cifterent degrees of blils : and, finally, 


abforbed into the infinite ocean of eternal life, Gop :— while bad 
fouls are fent to do further renance on earth, in the bodies of jackalls, 
crows, pigs, &c. &c. or fometimes of demons. 

‘+ A Sance-afee is a reciufe of very high order 
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fhort, the good father of a family, though a mere mortal, is a fit 
companion for the Daivers* tis incumbent on a profeffed hermit, 
utterly to renounce his paffions and worldly purfuits ; but where ado- 
meftic charaéter refrains only from the aéu/e of thefe, he fhall be found 
duly prepared for the worlds of blifs.? 

© ON PARENTS AND CHILDRENe 

« A sood child is to be confiaered a treafure; fir, as being the 
immediate reward of the father’s good deeds ; and next, becaufe the 
parent’s fame and happinefs, both in this life and the next, will be 
improved by the virtue of his offspring. 

« Sweeter to the parent than the fea of milk, is the fimple congee $, 
which has perhaps been foiled by the little hands of his child. 

« No external ienfation is fo grateful to the body, as the touch of 
the foft cheeks of one’s own child.—No found fo delightful to the 
mother’s ear, as the voice of her infant. 

« He who is a ftranger to the feelings of a parent, may take delight 
in the mcllifluous notes of a flute, or in the more fonorous viol; but 
to the parent’s ear, thefe are lefs harmonious than the fimple mufic 
of an intant’s prattle.’ 

€ ON HOSPITALITY. 

« As the fenfitive plant fhrinks from the ‘lighteft touch ; fo does an 
unkind look caufe the countenance of the dependant guett to fall. 

* It may be added, that the mere {melling of the fcnfitive plant, 
will not, if it be untouched, occafion it to fhrink ; but a look, with- 
outa word, will fufiice fatally to c/o/2 wp, as it were, the comfort of a 
dependant.’ 

€ ON INGRATITUDE. 

‘ Never forget, never defert him whofe friendfhip has extended 
itfelf to you in the days of calamity. Remember it, if poflible, 
through all your /evex ttages of human exiltence. 

‘ To forget 2 benefit received is fcandalous%in the extreme; but 
inftantly to caft away the récollection of the injuries you may have ex- 
perienced, is truly great. 

« If he that has rendered you a voluntary difinterefled fervice, 
fhould afterwards do you even a mortal injury ; think of his former 
kindnefs, till you conider as fuch, even his evil dealings towards 
you f. 
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« * Such conceflions from the pen of a Hindco pric, made 1400 
vears ago, will have fome credit with thofe who know at how low a 
rate, moral duties have been eflimated in Europe, within thefe z or 
300 years ; or indeed, in fome parts, even now.’ 

‘ + The water in which rice is boiled ; which, with the addition of 
a kapiicum, forms 2 very common beverage.’ 

‘ t This hyperbolic Ryle, (which is apt to ftartle the correct ear 
of Turopeans), feems to pervade all Eaftern writings; efpecially the 
more ancient: and to have been perteétly underftood by the readers of 
that day. We obferve it particularly in fome parts of our Saviour’s 
exguilice fermon on the mount.’ 
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¢ He who fruftrates the intended effects of great charities, commits 
an atrocious fin, which however there are means of atoning ; but 
ingratuade i is a crime which can never be done away. 

To cut off the teats * of a cow; to occafion a pregnant woman to 
mifcarry ; to injure a Brazin; are fins of the mott aggravated 
nature; but more atrocious than thoie, is ingratitude.’ 

In the fecond and laft * Specimen,’ we find a fyftem of 
morality equally fublime and interetting with that of the 
former, but cloathed in a more agree able drefs. Didactic 
precepts moitt feelingly imprefs and d ligh t the mind, when they 
are blended and enlivened with the brilliant fallies of imagina- 
tion; and it has therefore been the conttant practice of the 
philofophers of Afia to deliver their precepts in the way of pa- 
rable and pleating allegory. ‘The Heetwopades, a tranflation 
from Sanicrit, by i vir. \Vilkins, though already in part known 
to the world under the title of ** I’ables of Pilpay,” is a re- 
markable and beautiful inttance of this oriental mode of pro- 
pagating the principles of morality and wifdom. Jefus Chrift 
himlelf, the greateit teacher that ever appeared among men, 
adopted this method of peers ng th: pure dogmata of the 
nobleft religious and mora! code ever given to the world. 

The Netia-Rajau is a Hindoo romance ; abounding 

with picturefque and fervid imagery, and opening to the ku. 
ropean invettigator of Afiatic antiquities a wide held of amufe- 
ment. From the text, new light is reflected on a fubject very 
little known,—the mythology of the fouthern region of India; 
and from the notes, always inftructive and judicious, on the fame 
fubject, much additional information relative to the general 
religious rites and cultoms of the ti:ndoos is to be gleaned. 
It is valuable alfo as a powerful diflualive from gaming: a vice 
which infects not only the Eaitern world, where it has imme- 
morially reigned triumphant, but allo the {till mere licentious 
empires of the Weit. Chefs, and many other games in high 
repute, had their birth in Afia; and one of its greateft mo- 
narchs, Shah Rukh, derived his name from his having been 
born at the moment tn which his father Timur, engaged at chefs, 
had juft made the itroke which the Pesfians call Shah Rukh; 
that is, when the rukh, which we name the knight, has given 
chec to the king. [na part of the world, theretore, in which 
gaming is fo predominant, a production of this kind could not 
tail deeply to intereft, and have an exceltent moral effect, ‘The 
{tory is, briefly, as follows: 

Nella Rajah, the fovereign of a vaft empire, poffefled of 
{plendid talents of mind and great perfonal accomplifhments, 
was united toa | princels, young, affectionate, and of exquifite 
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beauty. They lived in the eniowment of every a‘ cumulated 
bleffing to which their cicvated ltation entited them, ull the 
Spirit of gaming, (perionified by Shunnee) entered into the 
former; who, in one fatal hour, Icft iis throne, his treafures, 
and every appendace of grandeur, and, with his beautiful wife, 
was obliged to take "aloe in the defart from the fcofts and in- 
fults of "bis lately Cevoted and fubmil ive fubjects. Here the 
bitcereft anguifh corrodes the heart of the repentant monarch, 

while the foothing and tender confolations offered by his fas ith. 
ful confort only aggravate his gricf, and harrow up with re. 
morfe his wounded foul. Here he proves how treacherous is 
the proffered friendfhip of thofe who furround the throne of 
princes; how interelted is their adulation ; and in general how 
deeply ftained with bafenefs and ingra atitude i is the heart of man 
in this his degraded flate. His fituation and diftraction in this 
dreary defart are dvfcribed in the following animated manner ; 


« Having cheered the drooping fpirits of bis wife with thefe Ratte- 
ring aflurances, intermingled ; and fweetly eniorced with fond em- 
braces, they proceeded on their way 3 which Shuxaee, whole malice was 
vet unfatiated, took care to render as Creadful as pefible. Imper- 
vious darknets fuddenly fpread around the m, while thefe unfortunate 
travellers were no : ob tracted by rocky heights, now hurled down 
fearful declivities. The kirg, though furrounded with multiplied hor- 
rors, yet a: Saeed by the remonttrances and example of his queen, 
maintained his fortitude ; and both of them fervently adoring the great 
preferver VeEsix noo, were by him invifioly led to pools “of water, 
where they reited trom their toils, aud allayed their raging thirft, 
Here loft in pitchy Carknets, ignorant of the courfe they were pur- 
fuing, and oppreffed with extreme fotterue, they laid themfelves 
down on thebare ground, where fleep  “ afibly fealed the eyes of the 
exhauled Tusmat-uxtee, (the queen). The king, however, remained on 
the watch, and as was natural in this melancholy retirement, gave way 
to the moft mournful reflections. His ewn infatuation and folly ; the 
infolent cruelty of the Poo/-carrab-Rajuo; tne adventure of the de- 
ceitful birds; all paffed in diimal review before his recalleétion : but 
nothing eccafioned him fuch keen (enfations of anguifh, as the con- 
fideration of the undeferved diitrets isto which he had involved Tum- 
mal-umtee, 

‘ Turning his ip ogy id eyes towards his fleep: ng bride. ‘* Oh 
gods!” cried he, * there on the hard earth, has funk, under the 
preflure of calamiiv, wy love ty mate! like the fickly lotus, whofe 
juicy flock has been withered ty the fierce rays of a vertical fun. 
Every ordinary princets repofes at this hour on foft beds, aad their 
moit fanciful wants are offici sufly fuppited by obfequieus attendants g 
while friendlets, aud ftanithed lbes there the aunnay-gaited queen t— 
Oh God! I cae ro longer endure to witne’s the miteries I have 
brought on this maichiels voman — Perk aps, Nay it is highly p.a- 
bable, if Ion leave her, waen Iiche returns, abandoned by me, 
and peetbellien ‘ie way wach | pointed out as leading to Veedera- 
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poor, fhe will bend her feps thither; which, while I am prefent, fhe 
never will confent to do. There, in the arms of her parents and 
children, fhe will at leaft be delivered from the lardflips of this vaga- 
bond life.” The more he confidered the fubjeét, the more did he 
approve the plan of quitting her while the was afleep 5 tll finally re- 
folving on the meafure, he ittarted from the cround ; and tearing of 
four cubits “— of the only cloth that was left to both, he prepared, 
almoft choked with excefs of agony, to part with his only remaining 
comfort :—in comparably more precious to him than lite, ‘Tearing 
himfelf away from the dear fpot, he had {carce left her before his heart 
failed him, and his rebellious feet infenfibly brought him back to his 
fleeping love : ** Why, my Zummai-untce > exclaimed he, as he hung 
over her charms; ‘* why did you fo rafhly reje& the king of Daivers 
in favour of a finful mortal ?—-and oh! what crimes can I have for- 
merly committed to caufe me to be the inftrument of fuch mifery to 
this harmlefs innocent!—But hufh! my foul ;—no beings whatever 
can control the decrees of Bkuma 3 fhall an earthly mortal then dif- 
pute them?’? Obferving her fair neck expofed, he firit kiffed, then 
gently covered it with the cloth, and again attempted to leave her : 
but again his treacherous feet led back the love- bound monarch to his 
Tummai-untee. That refplendent countenance which itill beamed 
beauty through the cloud of her misfortunes ; that form of fymmetry 
more graceful than the figure of the heavenly avzays; that fingular 
difplay too of manly wifdom and fortitude, combined with the tender 
attachment and obedience, which on this fevere trial fhe had eahibited ; 
all confpired to fwell his burfting heart, till exhaulled nature, unable 
to fupport fuch a continued confli& of pation, funk under the weight, 
and left the Rajad fenfelefs on the ground. 

< Recov ering, however, from this fituation, and afhamed of his 
weaknefs, he made another effort to quit her; but fill, ftill in vain. 
And thus for three hours was the enamoured monarch moved forwards 
und backwards by contending paflions, as a {wing agitated by vary- 
ing winds. At length, fummoning up his courage, he finally departed, 
after calling down upon her the bleiling of Heaven in the following 
terms. ‘* Oh, mighty Veesunoo! who beholdeft this innocent 
fufferer, preferve her, I befeech thee, from all the dangers of this 
feenc of horrors; guard her from the latent ferpent, from the fero- 

cious tiger, the wild elephant, and all the deadly inhabitants of thefe 
wouds ; prot ‘Ct her more cipecially from the more fell grafp of human 
villainy ; and convey her in fafety to her parents and children.”? With 
this fervent ejaculation he finally quitted the unconfcious Tummai- 
wntee; and had already made confiderable progrefs into the immenfe 
wildernefs ; when his inveterate and powerful enemy Shunnee prepared 
for him another trial of fortitude.’ 

‘The Prince and Princefs thus feparated, (not, we think, 
greatly to the honour of the Rajah’s gallantry,) they refpec- 
tively undergo a variety of adventures, which make room for 
the agency of the principal characters in the ludian mythology, 
extravagant indeed, but not improperly introduced into a pro- 


felled romance. T he refult is, that, after three years abfence 
from 
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from each other, after the fevercft trials of her connubial conftancy, 
and after the expiation of his offence by a variety of fufferings, 
they are again united, and re-eftablifhed on their throne with 
increafed {plendour and felicity, founded on a more durable bafis. 

The doétrine of the pre-exiftence of fouls alfo pervades every 
page of this inftructive allegory; that peculiar and ardent 
Jove, which the Hindoos poflefs for their children, breaks 
forth in many affecting pailages ; the folar and lunar fuper- 
ftition of the Hindoos is $ conttantly in view; and the Lotos gives 
birth to not lefs brilliant fimilies than the productions of Benares, 
The fyftem of mythology therefore is the fame, however the 
inferior machinery may vary ; Madura and Mattra pour the 
fame fong to Vefhnoo; and the Deity fhines forth with equal 
fplendour, as an Avatar, in Crifhna at the latter place, as in 
Rama near the fouthern promontory. Could there be any 
doubt of this fact, or were there any apparent foundation for 
fuppofing with Mr. Chambers, in the Afiatic Refearches, that 
a very different fyftem of devotion from that of the Brahmins 
reigns on the fouthern extremity of the peninfula, it would 
{till be deftroyed by the {fpecimens of fculptures and paintings, 
copied on the fpot from venerable temples or choultries, pre- 
fented to: the reader in the final feétion of this volume. We 
recommend to the European artift an attentive infpection of the 
fiyle of architecture, and of the minutely elaborate decorations 
of the columns, which the plates reprefent ; and, to the amateur 
of Afiatic antiquitics, an accurate examination of themythological 
figures engraven on them. ‘The firft plate in the work exhi- 
bits to us the Hindoo Cupid, riding on a parrot, with a (ugar 
cane for his bow, and with a flowery arrow. The fecond 
difplays the Treemourtec, or divine triad of India, which (fays 
our author) is commonly exprefied by three faces on one body, but 
here the wnity of this triad is (till more diitinetly noticed by three 
feparate bodies on one leg.’ ‘Lhe third plate reprefents Shivven 
(or Seena) dancing in his anger, with the infernal goddefs 
Caullee ; or Time, the deflroyer, 


On the whole, thefe fpecimens of Hindoo literature cannot fail 
to amply gratify both the European and the Afiatic reader, 
‘The former wiil have his heart improved by the benevolent 
fyftem of Hindoo ethics, and his fancy delighted with anew 


train of poetical imagery ; the latter will find his knowlege of 


oriental mythology and hiitory extended and enlarged, with 
this additional fatisfaGtion, that his information iprings from a 
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Aut. XX. Polyaenus’s Stratagems of Wai z tranflated from the ori 
ginal Greek, by R. Shepherd, F.R.S. gto. pp. 366. 18s. 
Boards. Nicol. 1793. 


6 ew very title of this work expreffes a fatire on the art of 

war; for the term firatagems, though it implies ingenuity, 
at the fame time implies deceit. What judgment mutt philo- 
fophy form of an art which only teaches men to cheat and to 
murder one another! ‘The whole current of hillory contradicts 
the allertion of the prefent tranflator, that * war does not necef- 
farily involve in it defolation, opprefion, and diftraction.”? In 
all its operations, it counteraéts fo many of the beft principles 
of the human heart, and is productive of fo many mifchiefs, 
moral as well as natural, that we are loth to concede to him 
his pofition that war is a neceffary evil; or to admit that the 
defirable objects of fecurity and peace might not be preferved to 
a great nation without armies. We are inclined to indulge 
the hope that experience will, in procefs of time, give men 
fuch an univerfal conviétion of the folly of war, that they will 
unanimoufly agree to convert ** their {words into ploughfhares, 
and their {pears into pruning hooks.” 

As long, however, as the unwifle fyftem of war fubfifts, 
ftratagems will be practilfed, and defcriptions of ftratagems will 
be acceptable to military men ;—and t hough, fince the introduc- 
tion of gun-powder, the art of war has undergone fuch material 
alterations that no officer would think of {tudying it in Polyz- 
nus, nor in any other antient writer, yeta large collection of 
anecdotes, refpecting the manner in which the moft celebrated 
commanders of antiquity conducted their operations, cannot 
be wholly either unamufing or uninittruGtive; efpecially a 
under the general head of ftratage ms, are introduced, how ever 
improperly, many memorable examples of heroic virtue. 

Polyznus, w ho was by birth a Macedonian, and flourifhed 
about the middle of the fecond century, was well qualified to 
execute the tafk which he undertook. He bad paffe -d the early 


part of his life in armies, and, when he was far advanced in 
years, drew up his collection of rat ‘gems as a brief {ubfidiary 
of military fcience ; dedicating it to the Emperors Aatoninus 


and Verus, for the benefit of their com os in an expedi- 
tion apaintt Perfia. Vhe original work, which contained nine 
hundred ftratagems, is incomplete, and the text Is in a very 
great degree mutilated and corrupted; and where the text is 
perfectly ‘prefe — it can boatt few graces of compolition, be~ 
yond mere perfpicuity. Each ftory is a plain and ce nfiftent flate« 
ment of a faa (; and, ina long fuccetlion of thefe, the reade 
cannot fail of perceiving a tedious uniformity. Thefe circum- 
{tances have induced Mr, Shepherd iometimes to deviate from 
2 the 
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the MriQnels of tranflation, in order to elucidate doubtful paf- 
fazes, and to diverfify the ftyle of the narrative; and he hag, 
perhaps, rendered his verfion as pleafing as the nature of the 
original work would admit. The fenfe is often given fome- 
what diffulely, but commonly with fufficient fidelity; as the 
learned reader will perceive by comparing the two following 
articles with tne original,——the latter of which deferves a better 


title than a ftratagem: 
‘ PHALARIS. 

« The people of Agrigentum having determined to build a temple 
to Jupiter tse governor within the cattie, both beceuie the eround 
there was the firmeft and hardeft, and therefore the mo!! proper for 
the foundation; and alfo becaufe the fite was the mo! elevated, 2nd 
as fuch propereit for the temple of the Deity: Phalaris undertook to 
faperintend the work; and at a fixed fum engaged to finith it, em- 
ploying the ableft workmen, and fupplying the beit materials. ‘The 
people from his occupation, which was that of a publican*, fuppofing 
him a proper perfon tor condu€ting the work, accordinely con- 
tracted with him for it; and paid into his hands the money. With 
this he hires a number of ftrangers, farms the prifoners, and buys a 
quantity of flones, timber, and iron. As foon as he had laid the 
foundation, he pretends his materials had been ftolen; and direéts 
proclamation to be made, that whoever would difcover iliofe who had 
ftolen the ftones and iron from the cattle, fhould receive a fum of 
money in reward. ‘The people expreiied great indignation at the 
theft: and gave him the leave which he requefled, in future to pre- 
vent fuch larcenies, to fortify the catlle, and throw a trench round 
it. He then flruck of the prifoners’ frons, and armed them with 
battle-axes, hatchets, and flones; and, while the citizens were in- 
tent on celebrating the feat of Ceres, fuddenly fell upon them, flew 
many of the men, made him(elf maiter of the perfons of dia ecitne 
and children, aud poficficd himfelf of the fovercigaty of Agrigen- 
tum.’—— 
‘GESCON. 

« Amilcar, one of the ableft generals the Carthacinians ever had, 
commanded their forces in Lybia: but afier a ferics of great fuccefies, 
became obnoxious to a fatiion, who envied him his reputation; and 
charging him with defiens againit the liberties of the peoples pro- 
cured him to be condemned, and executed. And his brother Gefcon 
was banifhed. New generals were then appointed; under whofe con- 
du& the Carthaginian arins met with nothing but reneated defeats: 
till their very exiftence became a matter of doubt. In thefe difficul- 
ties what could they do? ‘hey could not raife Amiicar from the 
tomb. They therefore addrefled a penitential Ictter to Gefcon; re- 
calling him from exile, coniiitutiag him general of their armies, and 

rs enemies, to 


engaging to deliver up to him his own, and his brothe 
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¢ * The Tedwvai, or publicans, were thofe that received the fines 
due for the celebration of public worfhip. They were at Athens tea 
in number; and chofzn out of the werransrousdiarcie? 
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be pu nified at his difcretion. Gefcon, on his return to his country, 
ordered his enemies to be b: ‘ought before j..m in chains and co: 


manding them to lie down upon their bellies on the ground, he thrice 


put his foot hghly upon their necks; and faid, hel ind by fuch h ua 
liition of them i Rn {ufficient revenge for his brother’s death. JT 


4 
Lito 


done, he ditmifed them; adding, 1 will not return evil for evil, t 
repoy evil with good. This conduct procured Gelcon a genera! 
eiteem, and the ready obedience of ali porate » both of friends, anc 
encmics; as a charadier equally amiable and great. And > i putt 
acairs fon cook a di@erent tura, his courace cengucring; and the 
{weetneis o f ius apn ors engaging the var 9 lithed to him.’ 


Whether this publication will be found uiciul to the com- 
manders of armics, in the degree which the tranflator expects, 
we are inclined to doubt: but, a8 a tranflation of an antient 
claffical worl, containing many curious fragments of hiftory, 
it is an acceptable prefent to the public. 

Arr, XX]. 4 Ramble throvgh Holland, France, and Italy. 12010. 
2Vois. 12s. Boards. Cadell. “1793. 
Ts rambler may be very properly characterized as The 
Merry Traveller. Wherever he goes, inftead of fretting at 
accidents which are unavoidable, he finds in every occurrence az 
occahion of mirth. His gaicté de ceur appears at the opening of 
the work, in a humourous and witty dedication to his Grace 
Duke Humphrey ; at whofe table, he fays, he firft conceived 
the thought of fending his tour into the world, and to whofe 
Attic entertainments he attributes the fpirit of the performance. 
The pleafantry which runs through every page of this narra 
tive we have found abundantly fufficient to “ unfurl the 
wrinkled front” of criticifm ; and though our fenfe of decorum 
has now and then prompted us to frown, it has by an irrefiftible 
impulfe been immediately converted into a fmile, and not un- 
frequently into that vulgar convulfion, a downright laugh. 
We fhall not anticipate the pleafure which the reader will de- 
rive from thefe amufing volumes, further than by quoting a 
fingle paflage. We felect the author’s humourous account of 
a religious ceremony performed at Rome: 

¢ What to do with my fhallow domeflic, Abel, I know not—the 
fellow hath been perverted by an Irifh renegado, and t+ crofling his 
forehead and beating his breait before every Virgin Mary he pailes : 
—if 1 take him to a church there is no getting him away; and if } 
leave him at home I am obliged, when I return, to go to the churches 
to find him. 

« As the holy week is at hand, pilgrims are flocking in from all 
parts of the globe. 

« Previous to their partaking of the general pardon, it is required 
that they fhall have paid their adoration to the crucifix at the top of 


the flair-cafe that was brought from jerufaiem; and which 1s faid to 
be 
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be taken from Pontius Pilate’s houfe; being the fame that our Savioug 
frequently afcended to undergo examination. 

«| have practiled myfelf to look at the Catholic ceremonies with 
temper; but this fcene was fo infinitely ridiculous, that, without any 
evi! intentions, I threw a whole body of pilgrims into the utmoft con- 
flernation. 

« The flair-cafe confils of etght-and-twenty marble fteps; ¢ach of 
which may hold about ten people abreatt, and at this feafon of the 

ear itis conftantly crowded.——The pope himifelf durft not mount it on 
his feet. —Upwards of two hundred pilgrims were at this inftant 
afcending, to piy homage to the crucifix, ov their knees, and in this 
attitude mos ing on from tle p to {te p tow: ards the top — Fi igure to your- 
{elf this group — ‘hey firit appeared to me to be afflicted with the hip 
gout—t! ey moved like horfes with the itringhalt—I could ftull have 
borne it all, had I not feen Abel g ‘ubbing on in the midft of them, 
which made me burft into fuch a fit of laug ghter, that the holy ones 
were thrown into fuch a {cene of contelon as you have never wit- 
neffed. Suddenly recollecting the expence of p! loth br eeches, | come 
manded Abel to defeend.—itnthufiafm had deafened him to every 
ene confideration ;— and, what added to my chagrin was, that 
the pil grims hi: id greatly the a adva ntage of him, ten out of eleven be- 
ing fans culottes—fo fi: nding all remonitrance inefleCtual, I waited to 
foe the conclufion of the ceremony. 

The holy receptacle at the top contains a fplendid crucifix, fur- 
samen by about a dozen portable faints, which are fhewn of by a 
ftrong ligt in the back ground ; ; and it has much the appearance of 
a magic “lantern. As the pilgrims advance they batter their fore- 
heads againit the upper ‘ep, more or lefs according to their fuperiti- 
tion, or the weight of fin that overwhelins them ; ; and then, as the 
fame method of defcent, being as [ have informed you, upon their 
knees, might poflibly be more “rapid, they go off at the top through 
two narrow paflages or defiles that look Khe a couple of cracks in the 
wall; which, I gi are intended to ouleae the purpole of a 
weighing machine, to afcertain how much they are walled by falting 
and praying. 

« It was evident that they had not ufed the fame artificial means 
of reducing the mfel 2 bie that a Newmarket jockey does, by wearing 

a dozen flannel waiftcoats at a time, for moft of them were barely 
aaaa with he remnant of a fhirt—what faiting might have done f 
know not, but am apt to give very little credit to the effeét of their 
prayers.— [Indeed there was a more natural way of accounting for 
their leannefs, as molt of them had walked fome hundreds of miles 
previous to the ceremony; and we may difcover a caufe for the 
itrange attitude which they ufed on the occafion, by co njeuring, 
that being leg-weary, they had recourfe to their knees by way of 
a change. 

Thefe narrow paffages did well enough for a mortified taper 
catholic, (one or two of whom I have feen towards the conclufion of 
Lent, reduced to fuch a point that one micht almoft have threaded a 
bodkin with them) but in nowife anfwered the purpofe of your portly 
well-fed proteitant; fo Abel, as was eafy to forefee, ftuck faft in the 
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middle—feveral of them endeavoured to pull him through, till at laf 
he was fo completely wedged in that he could neither get backwards 
nor forwards —Finding him in this fituation, the pilgrims were fud- 
denly difarmed of fufficient ftrength to withitand the temptations of 
their old pilfering fyftem; fo one ran away with his hat, another 
clawed hold of his hair, and had very nearly fcalped him, fuppofing 
it to be a wig—In fhort, after a violent exertion, Abel effected his 
efcape, and promifed to make no more religious experiments for the 
prefent; but is perfuaded that he fhould never have got through, had 
it not been for the interference of the crucifix and portable faints.’ 


Our only advice to the reader, with refpeét to this work, is, 
not to fit down to it after he has been regaling with Duke 
Humphrey, but to take it up when a good dinner and a chear- 
ful glafs have difpofed him to be pleafed with what he reads, 
«© he knows not why and cares not wherefore.” 

We obferve that the author, who is fo happy in the pa- 
tronage of Duke Humphrey, has a numerous lift of titled 
friends ; his fubfcribers, except a few ladies and divines, are all 


nobles, baronets, and ¢/guires. E 
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Art. XXII. The Hiftory of France, from the moft early Records, to 
the Death of Louis XVI. The ancient Part by William Beckford, 
Efg. Author of a Defcriptive Account of the Ifland of Jamaica. 
The modern Part by an Englifh Gentleman, who has been fome 
Time refident in Paris. 4Vols, 8vo. 11. 4s. Boards. Jordan. 
1794. 
sines the Englifh tranflations formerly publifhed of feveral 

French hiftorians, and the original hiftory of France given 
in the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, the public ‘has ately been 
prefented with two hiftories of France, one written at full 
length by Mr. Gifford, in four volumes quarto*, the other 
judicioufly abridged in three volumes octavo *. It might feem 
that thefe publications would be amply fufficient to fupply the 
wants of the public on this fubject. Curiofity is, however, at 
prefent fo much awakened with refpect to the affairs of France, 
that Mr. Beckford and his aflociate have prefumed that there is 

{till room for another hiftory of that nation. The work 

which their joint labours have produced is, however, by no 

means either a complete or an uniform hiftory. The political 
character of it is indeed thrcughout liberal ; and the authors are 
agreed in affixing a deferved ftigma on the tyranny which, 
with very few exceptions, has difgraced the French monarchy 
from its commencement to its termination :—but the literary 
character of the work is very unequal. Ihe antient part, written 
by Mr. Beckford, which comes down to the end of the reign of 
Charles VI. and fills the firft two volumes and part of the 
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* Rev. N.S. vols. x. and xi. and vols, a. and iu. 
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thid, is written with confiderable energy of thought, and with 
fome attention to the graces of compofition: but the latter 
part is a dry journal of faéts, enlivened with no embellifhments 
of flyle. We thall give a fpecimen of Mr. Beckford’s manner 
of writing, in his review of the ftate of the people in France 
at the clofe of the Carlovingian line, about the end of the tenth 
century : 


‘ The people, the moft namerous, as the moft ufeful clafs of the 
community, were all, more or lefs, flaves, under the arbitrary domi- 
nion of the feudal barons. Subjected to the mott difgraceful fervices, 
oppreficd by the moft perfevering cruelty, and overwhelmed by the 
moft intolerable taxes, there was fcarcely any diftinction left between 
the freeman and the flave. Every lord was the unlicenced tyrant 
of his demefnes, which was a real prifon to his fubjeéts. With the 
name of freemen, they had not the liberty to difpofe of their effeéts, 
either by any act during life, o: by a teftamentary difpofition at their 
deceafe. In default of children, not dometticated in the fief, the 
baron became the heir of their refpective properties. They were not 
‘permitted to marry without his confent, and his permiffion was feldom 
obtained but by purchafe. They could not terminate a fuit, once 
commenced, by accommodation, left it fhould deprive him of the per- 
quifites of his court. If they obeyed not his {ummons in trme of war, 
they were liable, with their defcendants, to be reduced to flavery. 
This precarious flate of mifery, in perpetual dread of fome additional 
burden,—or fubje&, upon the moit trivial pretences, to a confifcation 
of all their goods, induced many to make a voluntary furrender of 
themfelves, in the expectation of experiencing lefs inhumanity. 

« While thofe attached to the duties ot huitbandry were thus afflicted 
by the iron hand of power, thofe refident in the towns were not in a 
better fituation. Living together without any civil ties, they were 
cruelly fubjeéted to the tyranny of the counts, whofe caitles, erected 
contiguoufly to their places of refidence, kept them in conftant fub- 
jection to his will. The moit trifling conceffion, although purchafed 
from their lord, was deemed a favour. They were-compelled to 
{upply their haughty fuperior and his companions, whenever he lived 
among them, with every kind of neceflary. Their commodities, 
expofed to fale, were heavily taxed, or, in fome places, interdicted 
from a public market, or fo monopolized by the baron, as to caufe 
them to be thereby prevented from receiving any advantage from 
their exertions, and thus proved an effectual check upon their in- 
dultry. Even the domettics of the moit potent chieftains took under 
their prote¢tion robbers and banditti.’ 

‘ The rile of the peerage has been a matter much difputed, its 
foundation having been attributed to Charlemagne, and with as little 
probability to Hugh Capet and Robert. Peers, as the Count of 
Boulainvilliers obferves, were more ancient than the peerage; were 
coeval with the fiefs, the enioyment of which conferred a right to 
execuie juftice tn conjunction with their equals. Thus the vafials of 
the monarch in his court were peers one with another; fo their vaffals 
in the courts were in the like fituation with each other; and peers im- 
plied not, therefore, at that period, any fupesior dignity. 
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* Thete was a diftinétion made between the vaffals of the crown, 
and thofe of the duchy of France, althovgh united in the perfon of 
Hugh Capet. Of the number that held immediately of the crown at 
the acceflinon of that Prince, fuch as the Dukes of Guienne, Nor- 
mandy, Burgundy, the Counts of Flanders, «houloufe, and others, 
they were reduced, by the reign of Philip Auguitus, to oniy fix; the 
moft powerful having probably obtained a fuperiority by the gradual 
lapfe of time ; and to thefe above mentioned, it feems to be generally 
allowed that fix of the mott dignihed clergy were affociated by Lewis 
the Young, to affilt at the coronation of his fon Philip Augufkus; and, 
from that period, they were fixed at twelve, who, confined to that 
number, were confidered as peers of France, with all their peculiar 
and local privileges. 

« That there was not any general aflembly of the nation under the 
latter Princes of ghe Carlovingian line, or the firft of the Capetian 
monarchy, in which refided a legiflative authority, extending over the 
community at large, is proved by the ftate of the feudal government 
above deferibed, and by the colletion of the laws of France. The 
lait Capitulary, digefed by Monfieur Baluze, was at the clofe of the 
reign of Charles the Simple; and the firft Ordonnance of the kings, 
which appears to have extended to the whole kingdom, was in the 
reign of Philip Auguflus; fo that, in the {pace of two hundred and 
feventy years, no new law was added to the ftatutary code of the 
Gallic monarchy. 

‘ The aflize courts of the early Princes of the third race were the 
fame as thofe held by their vaffals, the jurifdiction of which extended 
only within their own demefnes, and were called together, at ftated 
times, with peculiar pomp and ceremony, the lower clafs of barons 
feldom holding theirs but when exprefsly required by their vaflals. 
Women who inherited a fief, were likewife competent to hold their 
covrts. Three or four perfons were fuflicient to fit in judgment; and 
when a baron could not affemble a proper number, it was cuftomary 
to borrow the vaffals of a neighbouring lord. 

‘ With the feudal law was introduced the right of primogeniture ; 
a cuftom entirely unknown under the princes of the firft race, in 
which the fons divided equally amongft them the inheritance of their 
fathers. When fiefs became hereditary, feniority was fully eftablifh- 
ed, as well in the crown as the fief, which was in itflf confidered as 
no more than a great fief. Surnames, alfo, became in ufe about the 
fame time: the nobles derived them from their terrirories, the lower 
orders from the places of their births, and not unfrequent!y from 
either perfonal acvantages or defects. 

‘ The revenues of the princes arofe from nearly the fame fource, 
the produce of their own demefnes; the perquifites cf their courts of 
juttice ; fome {mall rights upon their vaflals, as upon the marriage of 
his eldeft fon, or daughter; and the ta.es upon tie Jews, who were 
deemed the property of the lord within whofe lands they refided. 

« Manners, as may be eafily fuppofed in this undetermined ftate 
of government, were ftill barbarous. Without any check upon their 
natural ferocity, the barons exercifed the moft unjuftifiable aéts of 
tyranny: the people, poor and contemptible, were funk, as were 
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their defpots, in the moft profound ignorance: few of the nobles 
could either read or write: there were no titles to poffeffions but 
ufage, no authentic deeds of marriage but tradition; hence, what 
was entrufted to memory was foon loft. ‘The want therefore of re- 
cords, oceafioned thofe perpetual difputes relative to fucceffion, and 
to che degrees of kindred: a circumttance of which the clergy availed 
themfelves. Al! arts, but thofe of war, were held in contempt. 
Surrounded by his va(fals and dependents, the powerful baron, when 
not employed in fome predatory inroad upon the lands of his neigh- 
bour, commonly refided at his country feat, where military exercifes, 
and the fports of the field, were his only occupations. Without arts, 
{ciences, commerce, they even lived without the moft flight con- 
nexion with neighbouring provinces; a fingular inftance of which is 
preferved, among others, in the collection of Dom Bouquet. An 
abbot of Cluny in Burgundy, being requefted to remove his monks 
to Saint Maur des Foffés near Paris, excufed himfelf from under- 
taking fo long a journey into a ftrange and unknown land. If any 
perfon travelled from one part of the kingdom to the other, he was 
obliged to acknowledge himfelf within a year and a day the vaffal of 
the lord in whofe territory he had fettled, or be fubjeét to heavy 

enalties; and the wretched inhabitants of the maritime provinces, 
who foaght protection from the Normans by flying into the interior 
parts of the country, renounced one tyrant for another, by being im- 
mediately reduced to a ftate of fervitude.’ 


The work is incorrectly printed, and the engravings cannot 
be ftyled excellent. E. 
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Art. XXIII. Plutarch’s Treatife upon the Diftin@ion between a Friend 
and Flatterer: With Remarks. By Thomas Northmore, Efq. M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. pp.132. 4s. Boards. Payne. 1793. 


OF writings fo richly ftored with the treafures of hiftory and 

philofophy as thofe of Plutarch, it is much to be regretted 
that an entire Englifh verfion, adapted to the improved tafte 
of the prefent times, has not appeared. ‘The tafk has, indeed, 
been in part executed with ability and judgment in Langhorne’s 
tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives: but much yet remains to be 
done with refpect to thofe mifcellaneous pieces commonly 
known under the title of his Morals. One of the moft pleafing 
of the pieces is here prefented to the public in a drefs which does 
much credit to the tranflator’s judgment and tafte, Mr. N. has 
been very attentive to correCctnefs of verfion, and has only allowed 
himfelf {uch a degree of freedom of interpretation, as was requifite 
for the fake of idiomatic propriety and harmonious arrangement. 
‘The difference between an elegant and a rude exhibition of the 
fame fentiments, every reader, who has cultivated a tafte for the 
graces of compofition, will perceive from comparing the two 
following verfions of the fame paflage; the former from the 


tranfation by various hands publifhed in 1694; the latter by 
4 Mr. 
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Mr. Northmore. The moralift is laying down rules refpecting 


reproof ; 


Old Verfion. 

“ Tn the next place, let us 
free our difcourfe from all con- 
tumelious language, all laughter, 
mockery and fcurrility, which 
fpoil the relifh of our reprehen- 
fions. For, as a Chirurgion 
makes an incifion in the fieth, 
he ufes decent neatne/s and 
dexterity in the operation, with- 
out the affe&ted and fuperfluous 
gefticulations of a quack, or 
mountebanck : fo the lancing the 
fores of a friend may admit in- 
deed of a little humour and urba- 
nity, but that fo qualified, that it 
{poil not the ferioufnefs and gra- 
vity requifite to the work. For 
boldnefs, infolence and il] lan- 
guage deftroy its force and effi- 
cacy. And therefore the fidler 
reparteed handfomly enough upon 
Philip, when he undertook to dif- 
pute with him about the touch 
upon his inftrument: God forbid 
that your Majefty foould be fo un- 
happy as to underftand a fiddle better 
than I do. But Epicharmus was 
too blunt upon Hierom, who in- 
viting him to fupper a little after 
he had put fome of his acquaint- 
ance to death, replied, dy, dut 
you could not invite me the other day 
to the facrifice of my friends, And 
fo was Antiphon too rude in his 
reflection upon Dioxyfius, who on 
occafion of a difcourfe about the 
beft fort of brafs, told him that 
was the beft in his opinion of 
which the Atheniazs made ftatues 
of Hermodius and Ariftogeiton. For 
thefe fcurrilous abufive jefts are 
moft certainly difagreeable, and 
pain, to no purpofe, being but 
the product of an intemperate wit, 
and which only betray the enmity 
and ill-nature of him who takes 
the liberty to ufe them, which 
whofoever allows himfelf in, does 
but wantonly {port about the brink 


of 


New Verfion. 

* In the fecond place, let us 
purify our reprehenfions of every 
unpalatable feafoning, and banith 
from them all expreflions of re- 
proach, fcorn, ridicule, and fcur- 
rility. For as a furgeon ought to 
be very attentive to preferve neat- 
nefs in his operations, and as every 
kind of unfteady, wavering, fu- 
perfluous motion fhould be far re- 
moved from his hand; fo freedom 
of reproof, provided its refpecta- 
bility be preferved, admits of a 
proper degree of humour and ur- 
banity ; but en the approach of 
the leaft impudent, fcurrilous, or 
opprobrious language, all its pur- 
pofes are defeated. And there- 
fore the mufician very threwdly 
and pertinently filenced Philip, 
who was beginning to difpute 
with him about notes and founds, 
by telling him; ‘* God forbid, O 
King! that you fhould ever be 
fo unfortunate as to know thefe 
things better than I do.’’ But 
Epicharmus, the Pythagorean 
philofopher, a&ted very impru- 
dently, when, upon being invited 
by Hiero to a dinner a few days 
after he had put to death feveral 
of his companions, he replied ; 
«« But you did not invite your 
friends to your late {facrifice.’? 
Nor was the refponfe of Antipho 
at all better judged, when, the 
difcourfe turning upon the beft 
fort of brafs, and Dionyfius in- 
quiring which it was, he told 
him; ‘“ That, with which the 
Athenians made the ftatues of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton.’? 
For neither is this bitternefs and 
feverity of any fervice, nor are 
thefe fcurrilous jefts at all agree- 
able; but fuch language bears 
rather the appearance of intem- 
perance and animofity blended 
with contumelv and malice, and 
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of that pit, which one day will 
{wallow him up and ruin him. 
For Antiphon was afterward exe- 
cuted unde; Dionyfius : and Tima- 
gines was in difgrace with Auguftus 
Ca/ar, not for any extravant tree- 
dom in his difcourfe, but only be- 
caufe he had took up a foolifh 
cuftom of repeating thefe verfes 
at every entertainment and walk 
where the Emperour defired his 
company : 

For nothing elfe but meerly to make fport, 
simong ft the merry Greeks they did refort— 
alledging the pleafantnefs of his 
humour, as the caufe of his favour 
at court. 

«© Thus you fhall meet with 
feveral fmart and fatyrical reflec- 
tions in a comedy, but the mixture 
of jeft and fool in the play, like ill 
fauce to good meat, abates their 
poinancy, and renders them infig- 
nificant. So that upon the whole, 
the poet acquires only the charac- 
ter of a fawcy and foul mouth’d 
buffgon, and the auditors lofe 
that advantage, which they might 
otherwife reap from remarks of 
that nature. 

‘¢ We may do well therefore 
to referve our jollity and mirth for 
more fuitable occafions; but we 
muft by all means be ferious and 
candid in our admonitions ; which, 
if we be upon important points, 
muft be fo animated with our 
geflures, paffion and eajernefs of 
voice, as to give them weight and 
credit, and to awaken a tender 
concern in the perfons to whom 
they are addreft.”’ 


they who indulge in it often bring 
on their own ruin, plainly dancing, 
according to the proverb, on the 
brink of a weil. Thus Antipho 
was put to death by Dionyfius. 
And Timagenes loft the friend- 
fhip of Augultus Cxfar, not for 
the freedom cf his reproofs, but 
becaufe he would fcatter his abufe 
and flander in the public walks 
and convivial meetings tor no fe- 
rious purpofe, 

But to excite the laughter of the Greeks; 


alledging the caule of friendthip 
as a pretext for calumny. Thus 
too our comick writers often in- 
troduce upon the flage many 
grave and falutary remarks, but 
the ridicule and buffoonery which 
are mixed with them, like bad 
feafoning with a good difh, vitiate 
the whole and render the admo- 
nition ufelefs and infignificant ; {a 
that the fpeakers acquire only the 
reputation of being {icurrilous and 
abulfive, and the audience derive 
no advantage from what is faid. 
At other times indeed we fhould 
relax im our feverity, and indulge 
with aur friends in the cheerful jett 
and laugh, but in our admonition 
and cenfures we fhould carefully 
obferve a proper degree of gra- 
vity and decoruin ; and if the fub- 
ject be of more ferious importance, 
our paflions, geftures, and tone of 
voice fhould be fo regulated as to 
pive weight and energy to our 
fentiments,’ 


Numerous remarks are 2dded, in the way of notes, at the 
end; chiefly for the purpofes of illuftrating the moral doArine 
of the effay, and of bringing it into comparifon with Cicero’s 
treatiie on Friendthip, tranflated by Mr. Melmoth. In the 
courfe of thcefe notes, many juft obfervations are made, and 


many elegant quotations are happily introduced, 


The author 


does not at piefent enter on verbal criticifm, but referves his 
philological remarks till he publithes the original, of which he 


jntimates an intention, 
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Art. XXIV. Walks in a Foret: or, Poems defcriptive of Scenery 
and Ineidents charatteriltic of a Foreft, at different Seafons of the 
Year. Infcribed to the Rev. William Mafon, of Afton in York- 
fhire. 4to. pp. 52. 38. White. 1794. 

Peete produces its effect, chiefly, by means of the impref- 

fion which it makes on the imagination of the reader by call- 
ing up forms of nature, or phantoms of fiction, adapted to excite 
emotion. Unlefs it awaken fome kind of paffion or fentiment, 
refulting from the view of what is grand or beautiful in inani- 
mate nature, or from an interefting fympathy with the manners 
or fituations of animated beings, it leaves the mind in a ftate 
of cool contemplation, attended with only a languid perception 
of pleafure. Hence the neceffity, in works of fancy, of at- 
tending to the nature of the objects prefented before the ima- 
gination, as well as to the difplay of ingenuity, fkill, or patient 
attention in the artift. It is not enough that the copy be ex- 
act ; it muft be the copy of fomething which will intereft the 

{pe€tator.—Had the author of this defcriptive poem paid a ftrict 

attention to thefe principles, he might perhaps have rendered 

his performance more pleafing. His defcriptions of natural 
objects are elaborately accurate, and difcover a fcientific know- 
leve of nature and a clofe attention to her various forms : —the 
changes which take place in woodland tracts, both in the ve- 
getable and animal world, through the feveral feafons, and at 
different parts of the day, are marked with nice difcrimination : 
-—the language is chofen with the utmoft propriety, fo as to con- 
vey to the mind an exaét and full image of the objets which the 
poet means to defcribe :—as a copyift of nature, the writer has 
reat merit, in correctly delineating thofe objects and fcenes 
which he undertakes to defcribe : - but, after all, it may be re- 
gretted that he has relied fo entirely on his talents for defcrip- 
tion, and has not taken more pains to give animation and in- 
tereft to his performance by a more frequent introduction of 
feritiment, character, and incident. Of the merit of the 
poems our readers may form fome judgment, from the follow- 
ing fpecimen, taken from the poet’s firft walk in (pring : 
* Even yet with ruddy fpoils from Antumn won 
Loaded, the beech its leng:hen’d buds untwines. 
Its knotted bloom fecured, the afh puts forth 
The tardy leaf: the hawthorn wraps its boughs 
In fnowy mantle: from the vivid greens 
That fhine around, the holly, winter’s pride, 
Recedes abafh’d. The willow, in yon vale, zy 
Its filver lining to the breeze upiurns, 
And ruftling aipe ss fhiver oy tae brook ; 
While the untuilicd ttream, trom April thowers 
Refined, each fparkling pebble fhews that decks 
Its bottom ; and each {caiv habitant 
Quick giancing in the fhailows, or in queft 
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Of plunder flowly failing in the deep. 

Beneath the fhadowing canopy the ground 
Glitters with flowery dies; the primrofe, firft 

In moffy dell returning Spring to greet ; 
Pilewort, with varnifh’d bloom, and fpotted leaf ; 
And hooded arum, with its purple club; 
Anemone *, now robed in virgin white, 

Now blufhing with faint crimfon ; changeful {purge t, 
On redden’d ftem turgid with milky fap, 

And circled with dark foliage, rearing high 

Its golden head ; forrel t, whofe modeft cups 
Midft verdure wan their ftreaky veins conceal ; 
The pendent harebell ; and the {centlefs plant §, 
That with the violet’s borrowed form and hue 
The unfkilful wanderer in the fhade deceives. 
Flutter with wings the branches, and refound 
With notes that fuit a foreft. Hoarfely {creams 
The jay. With fhrill and oft repeated cry 

Her angular courfe, alternate rife and fall, 

‘The woodpecker purfues; then to the trunk 

Clofe clinging, with inceffant knockings fhakes 
The hollow bark ; through every cell the ftroke 
Echoes ; hope gliftens on her verdant plumes, 
And brighter fcarlet fparkles on her creft. 
Chatters the reftlefs Pie. In fober brown 

Dreit, but with nature’s tendereft pencil touch’d, 
The wryneck her monotonous complaint | 
Continues ||; harbinger of her, who doom’d 
Never the fympathetic joy to know 

That warms the mother cowering o’er her young, 
Some ftranger robs, and to that itranger’s love © 
Her egg commits unnatural; the nurfe 
Deluded the voracious neftling feeds 

With toil unceafing, and amaz’d beholds 

Its form gigantic and csiconian hue. 

Meanwhile the tuneful race their brooding mates 
Cheer, perch’d at hand ; or with parental care 
From twig to twig their timid offspring lead ; © 
Teach them to feize the unwary gnat, to poife 
Their pinions, in fhort flights their ftrength to prove, 
And venturous truft the bofom of the air.’ ? 


This author, notwithftanding the defects which we have 
pointed out, is unqueftionably entitled to confiderable diftin@ion 
among defcriptive poets. | | 





‘ * Wood anemone. Anemone nemorofa Linn. + Wood 
fpurge. Euphorbia amygdaloides Linn. t Wood forrel. Oxalis 
acetofa Linn. § Boe’s violet. Viola canina Linn.’ 


« || The Welth confider this bird as the forerunner or fervant of the 
cuckoo, and call it gwas y gog, or the cuckoo’s attendant. The 
Swedes regard it in the fame light. Pennant’s Brit. Zool. 4th edit. 
vol. i. p 238. In the midland counties of England the common 


INDEX 


people call it the cuckoo’s maiden.’ 
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I N D E X 


To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs$ in this Volume, 


N.B, To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 


TR, carbonic acid, fuccefsfully 

“ applied in the cure of ulcerated 
cancer, 308. 

Airs, factitious, directions for pro- 
curing, 220. Nature and pro- 
perties of different kinds of 
airs, 321. 

Allies, their impolicy during the 
prefent war, 542. 

Alps, Pennine, picturefque tour 
to, 63. Defcription of fome 
remarkable ice-mountains, &c, 
64. 

pm firft peopled from the 
N.E. of Afia, 194. 

North, the prefent con- 
ftitution of the United States of, 
highly extolled, 551. The 
perfection of liberty, 553. 

Anacharfis, Travels of, that work 

_ depreciated by an uncandid 
critic, 537. 

Anderfon, Dr. his obfervations on 
peat-mofs, 39. His account of 
the different kinds of fheep 
found in the Ruffian dominions, 
40. 

Anian, Streights of, inquiry into 
the origin of that name, 22. 
Antelopes, in Ruffia, manner of 

hunting them, 486. 

Ariftocracy, dreadful tyranny of, 

’ over the French, under the 
Princes of the Carlovingian 
line, 578. 





Armftrong, Dr. account of, and of 
his writings, 71. 

Arrowsmith, Mr. his geographical 
labours commended, 22. 

Atwood, Mr. G. on the theory of 
motions, for determining the 


vibration of watch-balances, 
62. 


B 


Bank-notes, and bills of exchange, 
commercial analyzation of, 379. 

Bark, Peruvian, new fpecies of, 
its medical efficacy, 181. 

Barton, Benj. Smith, on the 
queition whether the true 
honey-bee is a native of Ame- 
rica, 196. 

Bartram, Dr. extraordinary cafe 
of conftipation, &c. 532. 

Beaumont, M. his picturefque tra- 


vels in the Pennine Alps, trant{- ° 


lation of, 63. Defence of the 
tranflation, 360. Aniwered, 
478. 

Beauvois, M. De, obfervations on 
the plants cryptogamic, 193. 
Benyow/ki, Count, particulars re- 

lative to his plan for colonizing 
Madagafcar, 380. His death 
and character, 382. | 
St. Bernard, monattery of, on the 
Alps, curious account of, 370. 
Extraordinary benevolence of 
the monks, 371. Sagacity and 
ulefulnefs of their dogs, 76. 
| Bible, 
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INDEX. 


Bible, neceffity of improving the 
verfion of, 242. Anfwers to 
the common objections againft 
the improvement of, 243. 

Bidlake, Mr. his charaéterittic de- 
fcriptions of Homer, Pindar, 
and Horace, contraited with the 
fame by Mr. Pope, 259. 

Blackman, Mr. his liberal dif- 
clofure of his method of making 
oil-colour cakes, 53. 

Bligh, Capt. account of the plants 
brought by him from the South 
Sea, 54. 

Bramieri, Don, his account of 
the beft methods of cultivating 
the vine, from the Tranfac- 
tions of the Milan Patrietic So- 
ciety, 503. 

Breafs, general caution with re- 
gard to the cure of the difeafes 
of, 559. 

7 at Pont-y-prid, verfes on, 
106. 

Brothers, Richard, his prophecies 
of the moft dreadful events, 
344. His character and mif- 
fion attacked and defended, 
345- 

Browne, Mr. his invention of an 
evaporator, 52. 

Bucknal, Mr. his fuccefs in prun- 
ing orchards, 51. 

Bugge, Mr. on the latitude and 
longitude of feveral places in 
Denmark, 60. 

Bulam, accounts of the new fet- 
tlement there, 103, 104. 

Barrell, Lady, her Thymbriad, 
&c. 37. 

Butler, Mr. his improvement of 
the well-bucket, 53. 


C 


Caner, two cafes of, efficacy of 
the carbonic acid air in the 
treatment of, 308. 

Charette, M. takes the lead of the 
Royalifts in La Vendée, 508. 
His great fucceiles, 509 Exe 


periences a reverfe of fortune, 
gt1. Recovers his fuperiari- 
ty, for a confiderable time, 
512. 

Choifeul Gouffier, Comte de, his 
travels in Greece highly va- 
lued, 536. 

Cheuans, a clafs of Royalifts in 
La Vendée, account of their 
origin, formation, and various 
fuccefles again the Repub- 
licans, 513. 

Clergy, of France, bitter invee- 
tive againft them, 523. 

Colman, Mr. particulars of his 
life, &c. 352. 

Condorcet, M. his writings under- 
valued, 553. 

Confumttion, mucous, remarks on 
the nature and cure of, 560. 
Corbet, Mr. his profitable re- 
claiming of marih-lands from 

the tide, 52. 

CorresPONDENCE with the 
Monthly Reviewers, viz. Cle. 
ricus, relative to Alore/l’s The. 
Jaurus, &c. 239. H. C. cone 
cerning Teyler’s Theological So- 
ciety, tb. ‘The Editor of the 
Lounger’s Common-place Back, 
concerning a miftake in the re- 
view of that work, 240. A 
Conftant Reader, relative toa 
affage in our laft Appendix 
refpecting Profeffor Schultens, 
‘76. Mr. Halhed, in defence of 
his writings concerning Afr. 
Brothers, 358. O.P. in de- 
fence of Dr. Prieftley, 26. R.P. 
reipeting Mr. Edwards’s Hf. 
of the Vet Indies, 360. ‘T.G, 
the Tranflator of Mr. Beau- 
mont’s Hiffory of the Pennine 
Alps, ib, E. 5. relative to the 
fource of the Thames, 76. 
S S. Toms, on the Marquis de 
Cafaux’s Book on Taxes, 477. 
Mr. Beaumont, complaining of 
his Tranflator, 478. Mr. An- 
Rice on mechanic force, 1b. 

Corfica, fuperior advantages of 
that idand, compared with G. 

Britain, 
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Britain, in refpect of parlia- 
mentary reprefentation, 311. 


D 


D’ Alembert, M. his literary cha- 
racter flightly appreciated, 535. 

De Pauw, M. his Recherches Phi- 
lofophiques Jur les Americains 
pronounced to be defpicable 
dreams, §51. 

Dies, red, vellow, &c. ufed by 
the American Ind:ans, mate- 
rials of, 194. 

Drennan, Dr. has weli-written let- 
cer io Lerd Fitzwiliam, 450. 

D> apy, oubts re! ctuive to, 560. 

Dyorggeiedy av extraordinary ani- 
mal in Rola, defcribed, 488. 

Dyjentery, metaod of treating, 


559- 
E 


Education, cuftomary modes of, 
in {chools, inveftigated, 126. 
Proper fchool-oooks pointed 
out, 129. 

Elericity, yet in its infantine ftate, 
28. Exiftence of an electric 
fluid difcuffed, 30. Repulfion 
confidered, 33. The conduét- 
ing qualities of different fub- 
ftances invettigated, 34. Far- 
ther remarks on this head, 160. 
The theory of eledtricity ap- 
plied to explain the phenomena 
of our atmofphere, 161. Ori- 
gin of natural electricity, 162. 
Beautiful phenomena of, 164. 
Improvement on metallic con- 
ductors, 197. 

Elphinfton, Mr. his literary ecor- 
refpondence, 152. Specimen 
of his remarkable reform of the 
Englith language, 7. 

Embankment of marfh-lands. See 
Corbet. 

Evaporator for the ufe of chemifts, 
ingenious invertion of, 52. 


F 


Fancy and Genius poetically de- 
{cribed, 256. 

Ferns, raifed from feed by Mr. 
Lindfay, of Jamaica, 267. 

Fevers, bilious, 560. 

Fidler, repartee of one, to Philip 
of Macedon, 581. 

Filtration of water, new method 
of, by afcent, 179. 

Fifbery, of Great Britain, ob- 
fervations on the errors and 
mifmanagement of, 45. 

Fordyce, Dr. George, account of 
a new pendulum, which fhall be 
always of the fame length, in 
whatever expofure to cold or 
heat, 58. His differtation on 
fimple fever analyzed, 280. 

Foreft -{cenery, poetically de- 
{cribed, 583. 

France, tratts relative to the re- 
volution in, and the war with, 
98. 201. 206. 287. 393. 429. 
472. 507. 513. 520. 534. 538. 
40. Horrid tyranny of the 
nobleffe of France over the 
common people, under the Car- 
lovingian race, 578580. 


G 


Genius, poetically depicted, 257. 
Gentlene/s, its moral quality, 78. 
Gentoos. See Hindoos. 

German literature, advantageous 
account of, 231. 

Gefcon, the Carthaginian, his ge- 
nerofity to the enemies of his 
family, 3774. 

Gold and filver, obfervations on 
their precife worth, as commo- 
dities in commercial fpecula- 
tion, 378. 

Goodenough, Dr. obfervationson the 
Britifh fpecies of carex, 268. 
Goofe, Solan, that fpecies ex. 
tremely pernicious to the Bri- 
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tifh herring and mackarel fith- 
ery, 46. Aitoniihing calcula- 
tion relatfve to, i. 

Grammarian, a title of honour, 
417. 

Grammont, Count, the Memoirs 
of, commended, 544. 

Greenway, Dr. on the beneficial 
effects of the cafia chamachrifia 
in enriching poor or worn-out 
Jands, 195. On the fuppofed 
remains of a volcano in North 
Carolina, ib. Ona poifonous 
plant in Virginia, 76. 

Gutta Serena, cafes of, 560. 


H 


Halhed, Mr. his teftimony in fa- 
vour of the character of Rich- 
ard Brothers, and his belief in 
the divine miffion of that pro- 
phets 345+ Controverfy with 
Mr.H. on that account, 348. 
His letter to the Monthly Re- 
viewers, 358. Farther con- 
troverfy with Mr. H. 469. 

Hannibal, his courfe over the 
Alps afcertained, 363. His 
ftratazems to circumvent the 
inhabitants of the mountains 
who oppofed his march, 346. 
His perilous fituation, 369. 
The famous ftory of his open- 
ing a paffage through the rock, 
by the aid of fire and vinegar, 
afferted, 370. the note. 

Flart, Major, obfervations on an- 
tient work of art, &c. near the 
Ohio, 194. 

Hay, Mr. his life and writings, 
425. His excellent character, 
426. 

Hayley, Mr. his elegant edition 
of Milton’s poetic works, 322. 
His zeal for the private cha- 
racter and virtues of that great 
poet, 123. 

Heat, confidered as a material 
principle in bodies, 253. 


Herfchel, Mifs, her difcovery of 
A comet, in Oétober 1793, 
56. 

» Dr. obfervations on a 
quintuple belt on Saturn, 7, 
—on the rotation of the fame 
planet on his axis, 76.—-On the 
late eclipfe of the fun, 57, 

Hindoos, character of, 26. Style 
their country the “* Paradife of 
Nations,”’ 26. Their mytho- 
logy, 563. Excellent moral 
precepts, 567. 

Hip joint, obfervations on the dif- 
eafe of, and white-fwellings of 
the knee, 421. The difeafe 
defcribed, 74. Modes of treat- 
ment, 423. 

Holland, Rev. Philip, account of 
him and of his fermons, 77. 
Home, Everard, fatts relative to 
Hunter’s preparations for the 

Croonian leétures, 144. 

Homer poetically characterized, 
259, 260. 

Hopkinfon, Mr. defcription of a 
machine for meafuring a fhip’s 
way, 196. 

Horace poetically characterized, 
260. 

H¢fpitals, on a {mall feale, pre- 
ferred to thofe on a larger 
fcale, 558. 

Humming-bird, the rufi-necked 
fpecies of, defcribed, 49. 

Hunter, John, his preparations for 
the Croonian leétures, 144. His 
curious difcoveries relating to 
the eye, 145 His celebrated 
mufeum in danger of being loft 
to this country, 354. 

Hurd, Bifhop, publithes his pro- 
mifed account of Bifhop War- 
burton, 322. His declaration of 
the fatisfaétion derived to him 
from his edition of the works 
of that great man, 329. 

Hydrocele, obfervations on the 
treatment of, 220, 





Faundit, 
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I 


Jaundice, the common theory of 
the caufes of that difeafe quef- 
tioned, 559. 

Indies, Eaff, publications relative 
to, 87. 338. 

Indies, Weft, the condu& of the 
Englith troops there, refpeétin 
the inhabitants of the iflands 
captured from the French, fe- 
verely cenfured for rapacity, 
&c. 448. 

Indians, American. See Hart. 
See Martin. 

Ireland, political tra&ts relative to, 
95. 449. 

Tron, anti-corrofive, a new inven- 
tion, preferable to copper for 
fheathing of fhips, 296, 


K 
Kippis, Dr. his edition of Dod- 
dridge’s lectures,145.Improve- 
ments in this edition, 147. 


L 


Langworthy, Mr. his invention of 
prepared anti-corrofive or blanche 
ed iron, 295. Importance of 
this difcovery, 296. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, obfervations 
refpeéting lis oratory and writ- 
ing, 1$9- 

La Vendée, curious account of the 
war in that part of France, on 
the fide of the royalilfts, 508. 
Their amazing fuccefs, for a 
time, againit the republicans, 

og. Disappointed in their 
apes of fuccours from England, 
510. Immenfe loffes of both 
parties, 512. Account of the 
Chouans, 513- 

Lever, Sir Afhton, account of the 
prefent ftate of the mufeum ori- 
ginally formed by him, 47. 





Coloured prints engraved from, 
defcribed by Dr. Shaw, 76. 
Lever, obfervations on the funda- 

mental property of that engine, 
with a proof of the principle 
affumed by Archimedes, 59. 
Light, curious experiments for 
meafuring the comparative in- 
tenfities of, 135. 
Lille, Abbé de, his poetic talents 
highly commended, 536. 
Lindfay, Mr. account of the ger- 
mination and railing of ferns 
from the feed, 267. Of his 
cultivation, from the farina, of 
Lycopodium cernuum, &c. 270. 
Linné, Sir Charles, his birth and 
education, z. His early im- 
provements in botany, 4. His 
travels, 26. His opponents and 
literary contefts, 6. Obtains a 
profeflorfhip at Upfal, 7. His 
moft capital writings, 9. Ho- 
nours paid to his memory, 11. 
Lufhington, Mr. extract from his 
impreflive fpeech at the India 
Houfe, on the formidable power 
of France, 91. 


M 


Diap of England, a valuable one, 
trom actual furvey, recom- 
mended, 177. 

Marius, Caius, poetical picture 
of, 14. 

Markwick, Mr. account of a grub 
mifchievous to the wheat, 266. 

Martin, Mr. account of the prin- 
cipal dies ufed by the North 
American Indians, 194. 

Mary, Queen of Sects, her cha- 
rafter defended, 278. 

Matter, nature and powers of, 
confidered, 251. 

Medway, river, prSturefque views 
on, 65. 

Milton, his private charact¢r in- 
velligated, 122. Apology for, 
in anfwer to Johnfon’s cl jec- 


t ions, 
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tions, 124: Beautiful edition 
of his poetical works, 125. 
Mirabeax, fome particulars rela- 
tive to the life and death of that 
extraordinary perfon, 527. 
Mocking thruth defcribed, 43. 
Monarchies and arittocrancs fa- 
vourable to men of letters, and 
why, 550. The reafon not ho- 
nourabie to the latter, 7. 
Montgaillard, Count de, his: opi- 


nions relative to the afiairs ot 


France, and the war, 98 

Moore, Mr. his improvemert on 
the idea of ftandards for weights 
and meafures, 53. 


N 
Necker, M. his abilities uneandidly 


reprefented, 527. 

Nella Rajah, a Hindco tale, 569. 

Neuwied, principality of, under 
the government which excludes 
the inhuman principle of war, 
556. 

Newton, Rev. T. his own account 
of his treatife on the conic fec- 
tions, 390. 

Numa Pompilius, poetical portrait 
of, 13. 


O 


Opium, its nature and properties, 
69. 


P 


Pagoda, remarkable one in the 
country of the Gentoos de- 

. feribed, 26, 

Fallas, Prof. his account of the 
different kinds of fheep in 
Raffia, 4o. His travels tranf- 
lated into French, 482. De- 
{cription of the white crane, 7d. 
Of the people named 7/audes, 
433. Of the Offiacs and Sa- 


moydes, 484. Of the numerous 
field-rats in Daouria, 485. Of 
a ftrange kind of horfe, 488, 
Of a very peculiar kind of fith, 
489 Of the extreme cold in 
Siberia, 26. Of the miferable 
ftate of the people who are forced 
to inhabit that country, 491. 
“ the falt lakes and {prings, 
10. 
Patterfon, Mr. improvement on 
metallic conductors, 197. 
Peace ftrongly pleaded for, 543. 
Peat-mofs, obfervations on, 39. 
Pendulum, vew. See Fordyce, 
Penfhurft deicribed, 64. 
Petrarch, tranflation of part of 
- of his beautiful Elegies, 
157. 
Poaaris, the builder of the 
temple ac Agrigentum, ftory 
of his monttrous treachery, 


S74. 
"Pi: gifion, chemical differtation 


on, 2.3. 

Picure/que compared with the 
fublime and beautiful, 316, 
With landfcape, 319. ‘The 
fubjeét extended, 428. 

Pixzar poetically characterized, 
260. 

Pitt, Mr. confidered as holding 
in his hands the fate of Europe, 
41. 

Wik teens ExTRACTS in this 
vol. viz. from jephfon’s Ro- 
man Portraits, 13. Lady Bur- 


rell’s Thymbriad, 38. Dr. 
Armftrong’s works, 73. The 
Hero, 2 poem, 106. War, a 


Three Pindaric 
The Volunteer 
Laureate, 109.  Elphinfton’s 
Literary Corvrefpondence, §2- 
Prefton’s Poems, 166. Thel- 
wall’s Poems, 226. Bidlake’s 
Poems, 256. Sketch from the 
Landfcape,318. Colman’sMoun- 
faineers, a play, 442. Lian- 
gunnor Hill, a poem, 461. 


poem, 107. 
Effays, 108. 


Sonnets, by a lady, 463. Che- 
renii’s 
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renfi’s Ode fur la Guerre, 464. 
Walks in a forett, 583. 
Polyenus, fome account of that 
antient writer, and of his work 
entitled Stratagems of War, 


2. 

Priiley, Dr. fome parts of his 
Philofophical Leétures  criti- 
ciled, 274. Defended, by a 
Correfpondent, 358. His dif- 
courfes on the Evidences of 
Religion, 383. 

Prophecy, modern, 219. 344. 467. 

Pruning. See Buckual. 


R 


Rats, account of an extraordinary 
kind, in Ruflia, which inhabit- 
the fields, and are extremely 
nunierous, 485. Their won- 
derfui induitry and fagacity, 
486. 

Raynal, Abhé, his hiftory of the 
Indies depreciated, 536. 

Repartees, iniiances of farcaftic 
among the antients, 581. 

Reprefeniation, parliamentary, juft 
remarks on, 549. 

Revelation of St. John, comments 
on, 149. Outline of a come 
mentary on, 456. 

Rittenboufe, De. methed of find- 
ing the fum or the feveral 
powers of the fines, &c. 192. 

Ruf, Dr. cafe of tetanus, fuc- 
cefsfully treated, 532. Sin- 
gular cafe of {mall-pox, 533. 


S 


Salt-fprings and Jakes, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cafpian, 
491. Some of them inex- 
hauftible of falt, 74. 

Savage, heroic fpeech of an old 


one to his fon poetically exhi- 
bited, 168. 





Senter, Dr. fingular cafe of 
churia, § 33: 

Shaw, Dr. defcriptions of fele& 
{pecimens of the Leverian Mu- 
feum, 48. Remarks on Sco- 
lopendra Ele@rica, 265. 

Sheridan, Mr. his conde& in 
parliament violently arraigned, 

446. 

Sheep, Ruffian. See Anderfog, 
See Pallas. 

Sierra Leone, account of the new 
fettlement there, 102. 

Sowerby, Mr. account of fix 
{pecies of Pafliflora, 265. 

Spring, early appearances of, im 
foreit-{cenery, 583. 


= 


Taxes, Curious inquiry into the 
effects of, 184. 493. 

Yelemachus, poem of, by Lady 
Burrell, 38. 

Thompfon, Sir Benj. method of 
meafuring the comparative ine 
tenfities of light emitted by lu. 
minous bodies, 135. His ex- 
periments on coloured fhadows,, 
141. 

Thornton, Mr. prize differtatien, 
197. 

Thrujp, a curious fpecies of, dee 
fcribed, 48. 

Timber, for fhip-building, gloomy 
proipect of the want of, in this 
country, 173.  Propofal for 
preventing, 174. ;.Method of 
curing umber, 176. 


Vv 


Fenice, account of the manner ia 
which the Gondolieri there fing 
the flanzas of Taffo, 4 9. 

Vince, Mr. on the fundamental 
property of the lever, 54. 

Vine; 
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Vine, methods of cultivating in 
Italy, &c. 502. 

Voyages of * a in America, 
enumeration of, 19. 


WwW 


War, horrible effects of, 554. 
Contrafted with the happy 
condition of a German prin- 
cipality in which the arts of 
peace are alone cultivated, 556. 
The folly as well as inhumanity 
of war expofed, 573. Strata- 

ems in, no better than cheat- 

ing aud treachery, 76. 

Par burtor, Bpe hts birth and edu- 
cation, 323. Obtains the rec- 
tory of Brand-Broughton, 324. 
Commencement of his literary 
career, 6. Lis marriage, 325. 
His learned labours, 326. His 
-death, 327. His character, 74, 
‘att, Mr. his pneumatic appa- 
ratus, with directions, &e. 220, 

Windham, Hon. W. charged with 


want of temperance in his pub. 
lic conduct, 204. Defended, 
340. 

Woodward, Mr. account of two 
new Britith Fuci, 265. Of 
Britifh ftellated Lycoperdons, 
266. 

Wyvill, Mr. his refpe€table cha- 
racter as a political reformer, 
262. His colle€tion of politi. 
cal tracts commended, 263, 


xX 


Xenophon, tory of the Thymbriad, 
from his Cyropatdia, 37. Spe- 
cimen of Lady Buryell’s tranflae 
tion, 338. 

——--—, defence of the Athenian 
democracy, 403, 


Y 


Yellow bark, inquiry into the me. 
dical etlicacy of, 181. 
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